









THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


DECEMBER, 1836. 


AMERICAN POETRY. 


Amonec the subjects of those disputes which now agitate the lite- 
rary world, to the destruction of many quills, and the waste of much 
Christian ink, modern poetry is one of the most prominent. Its title 
to esteem has been denied, and even its genuineness questioned by 
some, while the adverse majority revenge themselves by crying out 
against antiquity, and accusing their opponents of laboring under a 
fantastical affection for every thing which has been set aside as use- 
less by public opinion. 

Probably in some cases this accusation is true. The human mind 
is a thing obeying few regular laws, and its preferences are frequently 
not to be accounted for. It would be difficult to explain the reason 
why many men place their whole happiness in the collection and 
possession of worthless rarities. But whatever may be its cause, 
this passion may be supposed to be not unfrequently the source of 
that queer perversion of mind under which some labor, who are af- 
flicted with a hankering after old books, and can find neither sense 
nor beauty in any thing written after the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
Many of those who fill up the ranks of that little phalanx, (whose 
every leader, however, is im himself a host,) which still stands firm in 
the cause of the old English classics, no doubt belong to this class, 
and therefore may be universally held in little esteem, according to 
general custom in such a case; since it is certainly nothing but rea- 
sonable that any body presuming to occupy himself with things in 
which the world can see no value, should be laughed at for his pains. 
But such persons actually compose but a small part of the mass to 
which they belong—a body whose combined information, judg- 
ment, and taste, may safely challenge competition with the whole 
literary world. When Brougham, Coleridge, Lamb, and Jeffrey, in 
England, and our own Irving, at home, give their full voice on one 
side of any question of taste, it requires no great measure of saga- 
city to decide it: and it would probably argue not much modesty in 
any one who should treat their verdict with that mixture of pity and 
merriment which might be supposed to meet an antiquarian — sup- 
posing such a monster to have yet been discovered in the list of 
American animals. 

It is universally admitted, that we are not a poetical nation. It is 
also highly probable that we never shall be, to any great extent. 
Our natures are not fitted to it. To be a poet, one must have a mind 
rather imaginative than argumentative, and rather credulous than 


inquiring — or, at least, must be able to assume such a disposition 
VOL. VIII. 82 
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at pleasure. But our national disposition is as far as possible re- 
moved from this. The strongest points in our character are our love 
for pure reason, and constant inclination to refer to facts. But these 
are hereditary characteristics, which we hold as a worthy legacy from 
our trans-atlantic ancestors, and share with their direct descendants. 
Why then should our literature be so barren of those poetical fruits 
which were the worthy produce and still existing glory of the youth 
of English genius ? 

There is scarcely any fact better established, in literary history, 
than that, in a free country, the earliest times are the brightest in 
poetry, while philosophy and eloquence form the particular excel- 
lencies of national maturity and old age. This is probably the 
reason that, while our debaters are perhaps unrivalled as a body, and 
our orators bid fair to arrive at still higher excellence, the few spe- 
cimens of poetry which America has produced, bear all the marks 
which designate the productions of an advanced age ; and while dis- 
playing pure taste, and high polish in their authors, and often rising 
into splendid, nervous eloquence, generally show a great want of the 
very spirit and essence of true poetry —that imagination which 
bodies forth the forms of things unknown ; for the poet and the painter 
alike, if really deserving their names, 


‘ Are of imagination all compact.’ 


Has then a decree gone out against American literature, that it 
should never have atime of youth? It never has had, and never 
will have one, if distinguished as American. But in fact, it is a mere 
trick of reviewers, to consider it as in any way of a different race 
from those English writers that are over sixty years old. Before 
that time, America and England were one. The fountain-head of 
our literature is found in the time when those men wrote, to whose 
works the cultivated Englishman still looks with mingled pride and 
fondness. Our ancestors, as well as his, were their countrymen and 
readers. Our mutual forefathers met in the theatre when Hamlet 
first came upon the stage, and jostled each other in the crowd which 
thronged to gaze upon Sidney and Raleigh. Our language, our man- 
ners, our favorite authors, are the same, and our country was one, 
until the revolution severed us, and first gave birth to that distinc- 
tion which interested parties have used to rob our share of British 
literature of its paternal name, as well as of that weight of glory 
which such a long ancestry of genius has conferred in partnership 
upon England and America. 

Thus our writings bear the stamp of a national maturity. They 
are more correct and less original, more tasteful and less natural, and 
at once less beautiful and less deformed, than their prototypes. It 
would be unnecessary to give reasons why later writers find it easier 
to imitate than to invent: it is enough that such is the fact. Hence 
it is very seldom that any beside a very few of our modern 
writers of distinction give us any thing, except longspun commenta- 
ries upon old texts— diluting, sweetening, and spicing the plun- 
dered ancients tothe sugar-plum taste of the day, in a manner very 
nearly resembling that by which old wines are converted into sanga- 
ree. Thus, as if to verify the proverb about ill-gotten possessions, the 
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powers of the writer are weakened, the public taste depraved, and 
hardly any thing made so scarce, as a specimen of that bold, fresh 
manliness of thought, and pure, natural, though polished style, which so 
nobly distinguish the old English writers. We admit that when the 
imitator possesses taste and talent, he may, and frequently does, cor- 
rect many errors, and expurgate many improprieties. But yet we miss 
the sap and freshness of the wild flower. Often, however, still 
greater mischief is done ; and we look upon the mutilated remains 
with much the same feelings as those with which we should contem- 
plate a noble oak transplanted by Gothic hands into a cabbage garden, 
and its foliage cut into some mathematical figure. Most of our 
readers have probably perused Pope’s imitation of Donne’s satires. 
They cuuld scarcely find a better instance of the first case of re-wri- 
ting — although Donne belonged to a degenerate age of English ge- 
nius. His tuneless lines have been moulded into the perfection of 
harmony, and some of his strange inversions set right. But, on the 
other hand, his terse, nervous English is spun out to the last thread of 
connection ; his humor evaporated, his unsparing satire blunted, and 
the whole reduced to several specimens of sparkling but pointless 
wit. Such is a favorable instance. But let us take another selection 
from Pope’s works, as an instance of the way in which a noble pas- 
sage may be degraded by imitation. Every one is familiar with the 
celebrated lines in the Essay on Man: 


* Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man transcend all nature’s law, 
Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And show’d a Newton as we show an ape.’ 


Compare now these lines with that passage in the works of a long- 
forgotten English dramatist, whence they were undoubtedly de- 


rived — where a caustic satirist speaks of the unruffled face and con- 
stant merriment of fools: 


‘ While studious contemplation sucks the juice 
From wise men’s cheeks, who making curious search 

For Nature’s secrets, the First innating Cause 

Laughs them to scorn, as man does busy apes, 

When they will zany men.’ 


One of the noblest passages in a department of genius where 
Milton and Sophocles thought it nothing unworthy to try their powers, 
mutilated and disfigured, in order that it might stand among the so- 
phistries of a blundering essay in rhyme, without disgracing its com- 
panions! Itis as if we had seen the Nazarite champion, in the full 
majesty of his supernatural strength and beauty, and then again 
looked upon him, eyeless, squalid, and filthy, working at the mill with 
the beasts and slaves of Gaza. 

Under these two heads may be ranked the majority of imitators. 
There is yet a small body who are honorably distinguished from 
both. They are those who would themselves have been inventors, 
had the path into which their genius led them been previously unoc- 
cupied; and as it is, they are in fact the most original of modern 
writers —carefully avoiding to borrow ideas from those whom they 
select as models, and giving their style and spirit to the reader. 
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Thus many Englishmen of talent have produced uncommonly spirited 
and original imitations of the writers of the time of Elizabeth, while 
a rich specimen of Rabelais’ racy, burlesque, and vigorous fun, has 
risen up under the title of a History of New-York. Would that the 
subject of the book had been such as to admit of the introduction of 
something like that high though hidden philosophy, and those occa- 
sional bursts of severe, earnest eloquence, which stamp immortality 
on the writings of that wonderful man. Weare not acquainted with 
Irving ; but in our mind’s eye we can at this moment see the sly, 
sweet-humored smile that must have been on his face when he wrote 
that inimitable story of his dream in the reading-room of the British 
Library, (itself the perfection of Pantagruelism,) and thought of 
Diedrich Knickerbocker — and of Monsieur Alcofribas, Quintessen- 
tial Abstractor, and Historian of the very Horrific Life of the Great 
Gargantua, Father of Pantagruel. May the honor which he has con- 
ferred upon his native state be returned upon him ten-fold, and his name 
long be celebrated among American literati, as the first one who re- 
vealed to ws the beauties of those old writers whom he has so earn- 
estly and eloquently praised ! 

But even this sort of imitation is hurtful. When poetry begins 
to grow up in the mind of some one whose lot it is to live in an uncul- 
tivated age and nation, it is to him no matter of show and vanity, but 
rather a secret pleasure, which he himself does not comprehend — a 
hidden treasure — a joy in which the stranger intermeddleth not. His 
mind is absorbed in the delightful pursuit — his feelings are aroused, 
and his very language becomes a constant vehicle for high, passionate 
thoughts, ‘ to a strange music chanted.’ The face of nature, as seen 
in his wanderings, aids the prevailing emotion, and gives it a medium 
of imagery wherewith to express itself. For the credulity of a 
poetic mind always acts most strongly, when art and society are 
both far distant. Who could find in a frequented harbor, or a mill- 
pond, any incitement to belief in the old fables of mermaids or water- 
nymphs? But let the reader, on some calm summer’s day, travel 
through the unfrequented woods to some distant lake, imbedded in 
the forest ; let him stand on the beach, where the tracks show that 
the deer has lately come to drink, and look on the deep, silent sheet 
of water, surrounded by the silvery stems of the tall birches 
which fringe the water’s edge, like the feathers in the coronal of a 
savage prince, while the taller hemlocks thrust up their dark-green 
tops behind them, as if striving to peep into the crystal mirror — 
shadowing it all, except where, at one extremity, the sand-bars gleam 
whitely through the slight ripple, which tells that there is an opening, 
though you see none, beyond that little point of underwood, Look 
again on the scene, devoid of living objects, except that bird, which, 
while your eye was turned, flitted noiselessly in between the 
stems of the trees, and now sits silent upon that point of rock which 
shoots up in the midst of the calm, deep water, and see if, almost un- 
knowingly, you do not breathe forth, in a suppressed voice, your invo- 
cation to the genius of the place: 

* Sabrina fair, 


Listen where thou art sitting, 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
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In twisted wreaths of lilies knitting 
The loose plaits of thy amber-dropping hair.’ 


Such is the influence of nature upon the minds of a rude nation. 
And in the city, scope is still afforded to the fancy. The constant 
explosion of fierce passions, where laws are weak, and a police is 
unknown, the distinctions of dress and manners, which a high state 
of civilization tends to abolish, and the rude magnificence every 
where seen, all tend to form a soil favorable to the produce of the 
imagination, which grows up unchecked and untrammelled. If the 
poet is but of respectable talents, his writings fall to the ground. 
But if he is one of those master-spirits, who are not contrary to, but 
above law, every thing helps him on, and his productions take place 
in that rank of superiority which none can expect to rival. Such, 
with one noble exception, has been the origin of all those wonderful 
and immortal writings which stand at the head of poetry. The Iliad 
and thie Odyssey, the Inferno and Paradise Lost —the Canterbury 
Tales and the Faéry Queen — Hamlet and Othello. In fact, so diffi- 
cult is it to cultivate the taste without dulling the imagination, that 
scarcely is there to be found an instance of a great poet who was a 
man of deep learning and extended literary acquirements, except in 
Milton, the force of whose mind was such, that a panoply which would 
have crushed any less gigantic imagination, was to him nothing but 
alight ornament. In this view of the case, it is curious to notice 
how the taste and the talents of true poets almost always differ, and 
how generally they are fondest of those writings which are most 
different from their own. Milton preferred the gentle and tender 
Euripides, to all the other poets of Greece. Byron admired Pope ; 
and Coleridge, the most sedate, metaphysical, and enthusiastic writer 
of our days, loved best to peruse the joyous, free-hearted Chaucer, 
or the wild, rich, extravagant merriment of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Thus their genius in a degree escaped the influence of models — an 
influence which elevates what would without it be bad, and debases 
the powers of nobler minds — making first-rate productions scarce, 
and deluging the world with that inferior class of poetry which good 
authority affirms to be alike hateful to gods, men, and book-sellers — 
ae is not good enough to delight in, and yet rather too good to 

ose. 

It is highly probable that America will never produce a rival to 
those five or six whom universal taste ranks as the masters of poetry. 
We may safely leave those to lament at this, who rail at utili- 
tarianism, and bring forth lachrymose fustian about a threatened at- 
tempt to dig down Parnassus to macadamize the roads with. They 
may rest assured that few will attempt to apply so soft a material to 
such a purpose. They may be left to their lamentations — to mourn 
that the age of chivalry has gone, along with the lawlessness and 
brutality which were the causes of instituting that grand fraternity of 
regulators —to lament that liberality of ideas has usurped the place 
which courtesy of manners so uselessly filled — and to weep for the 
signs which indicate that there is some hope that honesty will, in 
time, sit in the seat of honor. Meanwhile, the man of sense and 
calmness, who does not ask for contradictory excellencies, as he 
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reflects on the long and brilliant list of statesmen and orators which 
we may fairly expect to adorn our national name, will not probably 
be inconsolable in his grief, that the grave, reflective manliness of 
mind which we may justly claim, will not easily admit of any great 
proficiency in what is the aimless, though beautiful and improving 
pursuit of a nation’s childhood. B. F. G. 


THE OLD MAN’S LAMENT. 


I. 

Ou! for one draught of those sweet waters now, 
That shed such freshness o’er my early life! 

Oh! that I could but bathe my fevered brow, 
To wash away the dust of worldly strife, 

And be a simple-hearted child once more, 

As if 1 never knew this world’s pernicious lore! 


I. 
My heart is weary, and my spirit pants 
Beneath the heat and burden of the day; 
Would that 1 could regain those shady haunts 
Where once, with Hope, I dreamed the hours away ; 
Giving my thoughts to tales of old romance, 
And yielding up my soul to youth’s delicious trance! 


1. 
Vain are such wishes !— I no more may tread 

With ling’ring step and slow the green hill-side ; 
Before me now life’s short’ning path is spread, 

And I must onward, whatsoe’er betide ; 
The pleasant nooks of youth are passed for aye, 
And sober scenes now meet the traveler on his way. 


IV. 


Alas! the dust which clogs my weary feet 
Glitters with fragments of each ruined shrine, 
Where once my spirit worshipped, when with sweet 
And passionless enthusiasm it could twine 
Its strong affections round earth’s earthliest things, 
Yet bear away no stain upon its snowy wings. 


Vv 


What though some flowers have ’scaped the tempest’s wrath ? 
Daily they droop by nature’s swift decay ; 

What though the setting sun still lights my path? 
Morn’s dewy freshness long hath menses, away ; 

Oh! give me back life’s newly-budded flowers ! 

Let me once more inhale the breath uf morning’s hours ! 


Vi. 


My youth! — my youth ! — oh, give me back my youth! 
Not the unfurrowed brow and Recetas cheek — 
But childhood’s sunny thoughts, its perfect truth, 
And youth's unworldly feelings — these I seek ! 
Oh! who could e’er be sinless and yet sage ? 
Would that I might forget Time’s dark and blotted page! 
Brooklyn, (L. I.,) 1836. 
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ORIGINAL PASSAGES 


IN THE LIFE OF THE CELEBRATED SIR WILLIAM PHIPS. 


I am fond of contemplating those characters who flourished in the 
days of our pilgrim forefathers ; and I think I have found much in- 
struction in reading their lives. They are seldom spoken of in these 
days; and time, though it has not covered them with oblivion, has at 
least thrown a twilight over their names, that mellows their faults, 
and hides their many virtues. I have perused the simple history of 
Capt. Miles Standish, the Washington of Plymouth Colony, who 
grappled with the dark sons of the forest, and knew all their cunning 
and hypocrisy. I have read of his giant strength, unfaltering cou- 
rage, sagacious mind, and of the great repute in which he was held 
by the little flock over whose lives he stood the noble guardian. 
But there are few who could inform us where his silent dust now 
reposes — what spot his remains hallow: and this is another proof 
of the hollow reality of fame, when the bestowers, as well as the 
recipients of it, are gathered to their fathers. 

I have this evening been thinking of Sir Wiiutam Pups, who, 
toward the close of the seventeenth century, was appointed Gover- 
nor of New-England. As there are many circumstances connected 
with his life which I do not remember to have seen in the late his- 
tories of our country, a slight sketch of it may not prove uninterest- 
ing to the reader. 

Sir Witiiam Pures was born on the 2d day of February, 1640, 
at a poor plantation on the river Kennebeck, heing one of the most 
eastern settlements of New-England. His mother had no less than 
twenty-six children, twenty-one of whom were sons, William being 
the youngest of the number. His father, John Phips, formerly of 
Bristol, (England,) was a gunsmith. At his death, he left this boy 
with his mother, who employed himself in the capacity of shepherd, 
until he was eighteen years of age. About this time, he became 
restless for great enterprises; and, judging from his subsequent 
career, was of a rather roving and romantic turn of mind. There 
was, as he expressed himself, a conviction about him, ‘that he was 
born to greater matters.’ It appears, that he bound himself appren- 
tice to a ship-carpenter for four years, during which period he be- 
came master of the trade. He then proceeded to Boston, then the 
chief town of New-England, at which place he learned to read and 
write. He must have been, at this time, twenty-two years of age. 
Here he married the widow of Mr. John Hull, and daughter of 
Capt. Roger Spencer, who was rather a fashionable lady, for the times. 

William Phips pursued his business for some time; but after- 
ward became extremely anxious to search for certain Spanish 
wrecks which were reported to have sunk near the Bahamas, and to 
have contained immense quantities of silver and gold bars, with 
plate, pearls, jewels, etc. The first attempt was unsuccessful; yet 
still the passion haunted him, and he immediately prepared himself 
with a crew, to make a second voyage. This was accomplished by 
his asking for the command of a king’s ship, (which was granted,) 
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Year after year he followed his exploring expeditions, but with ill suc- 


cess; and his crew, growing weary of the unsuccessful enterprise, 
began to complain and mutiny. They approached him on the quar- 
ter-deck, with drawn swords in their hands, and commanded him to 
fly to the southern seas, and commence a life of piracy. Captain 
Phips was entirely unarmed ; yet it is said that alone, and by his giant 
strength, he rushed among them, prostrating some and intimidating 
others, until he finally quelled them, and restored peace and good 
order on board his vessel. 

On another occasion, while his ship lay at a desolate Spanish 
island, from which they had a bridge to the shore, the whole of the 
crew, except eight or ten, numbering near one hundred men, left the 
ship for the purpose, as they avowed, of diverting themselves amidst 
the cool breezes of the forest. It appears, however, that they imme- 
diately formed themselves into a ring, and renolveil to seize the 
captain and his friends, and leave them to perish in the wilderness, 
while they hurried away to the south seas to commence a piratical 
career. but ascertaining that a carpenter must attend the enter- 


called the Algier Rose, with eighteen guns, and ninety-five men. 


prise, they despatched a messenger to inform him of the necessity of 


his presence. When he arrived, the articles of confederaticn were 
shown him, and the consequence explained, if he refused to sub- 
scribe to it. The carpenter, with much importunity, prevailed on 
them for a half an hour’s time to consider the matter, and returned 
to the vessel, with a spy placed over him. While attending to 
his duty, he feigned himself attacked with a sudden fit of cholic, and 
ran for medicine and relief. Here he explained the conspiracy to 
the captain, as briefly as possible, who commanded him to return, 
sign the articles, and leave him to arrange the sequel. The few 
friends around the captain pledged themselves to stand or fall by 
him, and the first operation was to protect the provisions which were 
on shore, covered by a tent. The guns were silently drawn and 
turned —the bridge pulled up that ran to the shore —and the for- 
mer brought to bear on every side of the tent. By this time, the 
army of rebels came out of the woods, and soon saw such a change 
of circumstances, as to cause them to cry out, ‘ We are betrayed !’ 
The stern voice of Phips was heard, ‘ Stand off, ye wretches, at your 
peril !’’ Great confusion ensued; and when he signified his resolve 
to abandon them to the desolation which they had purposed for him, 
their hearts sank withinthem. The provisions were taken on board, 
under cover of the guns: they began now more acutely to feel their 
situation, and at last fell on their knees, praying for mercy, and 
declaring that they had no charge to bring against him, save his 
refusal to flee to the southern seas, and engage in their piratical ex- 
pedition. After much penitence, they were received on board, but 
were immediately secured, and on arriving at Jamaica, discharged. 

Shipping another crew, he proceeded to Hispaniola, where he 
ascertained by a very old Spaniard the spot where the wreck lay ; 
but he was unsuccessful, and returned to England. 

Again he set sail for the ‘ fishing ground,’ which was ‘ well baited,’ 
as he termed it, with a ship and a tender, and arriving at Port de la 
Plata, constructed a stout canoe of cotton-tree, manned with ten oars ; 
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he performed the chief labor with his own hands. With this tender 
and canoe, they commenced their search, and more particularly 
around a reef of rising shoals, where the old Spaniard reported the 
wreck of the vessel. They peeped among the boiling waters, but 
could discover nothing. While they were about returning, however, 
full of disappointment, one of the men, on casting his eye in the crys- 
tal depths of the ocean, espied a sea-feather, springing apparently 
from a rock. One of the Indians dived down and brought up the 
feather, together with a most thrilling story. He said there were 
great guns in the watery world ; a large vessel lay beneath the sur- 
face of the silent sea, and there were many strange objects about it. 
On diving a second time, a lump of silver, worth two or three hun- 
dred pounds, was brought up. This success was most joyful intel- 
ligence for the captain; and day after day they continued their 
labors, until thirty-two tons of silver bullion were drawn forth from 
the deep. A gentleman named Aperty, of Providence, (Rhode- 
Island,) who had previously been engaged with Phips in the search 
of Spanish wrecks, about this time joined him, by previous agree- 
ment, and freighted his vessel with six tons more of this precious 
metal. But Aderly was so excited by his good fortune, that he ran 
distracted, and died about a year afterward in the Bermudas. This 
treasure, as Phips expresses it, ‘had been half an hundred years 
groaning under the waters,’ and a thick crust of several inches had 
‘ gathered upon it. Beside this, they discoverd much gold, pearls, 

jewels, and all those riches with which the Spanish vessels of that 
day were so richly freighted. After causing Aderly and his crew 
to swear that they would not visit the spot during the year, he made 
arrangements for departing. ‘ 

His crew about this time began to grow restless, for they had 
been too extensively engaged in the gold trade, to be satisfied with 
the moderate wages for which they stipulated to undertake the 
voyage. Phips, in this dilemma, solemnly promised them that they 
should be amply rewarded, even if he paid it out of his own indivi- 
dual portion. 

Captain Phips arrived in London with near three hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling ; but his portion of the precious cargo amounted 
to less than sixteen thousand pounds. The Duke of Albemarle pre- 
sented his wife, whom he never saw, a golden cup, of the value of one 
thousand peunds, and James II. conferred on him the order of 
knighthood. 

After Captain Phips left the gold banks, some of the Bermudians 
compelled one of Aderly’s boys to discover to them the exact spot 
where the treasure was found, and it is said that a large quantity of 
silver, etc., was obtained after Phips’s departure. He remained in 
England for some time, and moved in the first society. King James 
at last desired him to name a favor, which should be granted. Sir 
William prayed that ‘ New-England might have her lost privileges 
restored.’ ‘ Any thing but that,’ replied the king. He then, at some 
expense, obtained a patent, which constituted him the high sheriff 
of a county, hoping, by the deputies in that office, to provide the 
country with conscientious juries. He returned to New-England in 
the summer of 1688, and built him a fine brick house in Boston. 
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L must ae pass over the unwearied exertions — — to restore 
the liberties of the colony. There is no patriot, either in ancient or 
modern history, who labored more incessantly for the welfare of his 
country. He crossed the sea several times to petition the king, and 
finally, in union with the Rev. Increase Mather, succeeded in obtain- 
ing a new charter for the colony. He was appointed governor of 
New-England in 1692, and ‘ kissed the king’s hand’ on the 3d day 
of January. He arrived at the colony the 14th day of May follow- 
ing, in the None-such frigate, where he was welcomed by the loud 
acclamations of the people. 

This was a critical time with New-England. It was the com- 
mencement of that great and well-known mystery, the Salem witch- 
craft. We of the present enlightened age may consider it folly 
to revive such a ridiculous subject, but as ‘it is so closely connected 
with the present sketch, it will be pardoned. 

A very old work now before me says: ‘ The arrival of Sir William 
Phips to the government of New-England, was at a time when a 
governor would have had occasion for all the skill in sorcerie that 
was ever necessary for a Jewish councillor — atime when scores 
of poor people had newly fallen under a prodigious possession of 
devils, which it was then generally thought had been by witchcraft 
introduced. It is to be confessed and bewailed, that many inhabit- 
ants of New-England, and young people especially, had been led 
away with little sorceries, wherein they did secretly those things that 
were not right, against the Lord their God ; they would often cure 
hurts with spells, and practice detestable conjurations with sieves, 
and keys, and peas, and nails, and horse-shoes, and other implements, 
to learn the things for which they had a forbidden and impious cu- 
riosity. Wretched books had stolen into the land, wherein fools had 
been instructed ‘to become able fortune-tellers, and by these books 
the minds of many had been so poisoned, that they studied this 
finer witchcraft, ete. Scores of people,’ continues our ancient 
author, ‘ were arrested, with many preternatural vexations upon their 
bodies, and a variety of cruel torments, which were evidently inflicted 
from the demons of the invisible world. The people that were 
infected and infested, in a few days’ time arrived unto such a refining 
alteration upon their eyes, that they could see their tormentors ; they 
saw a devil, of a little stature, and of a tawny color, attended still 
with spectres, that appeared in more human circumstances. These 
tormentors tendered unto the afflicted a book, requiring them to sign 
it, or touch it, at least, in token of their consent to be listed in the 
service of the devil; which they refusing to do, the spectres, under 
command of that black-man, as they called him, would apply them- 
selves to torture them with prodigious molestations. The afflicted 
wretches were horribly distorted ; they were pinched black and blew ; 
pins would be run every where in their flesh; they would be 
scalded until they had blisters raised on them, and a thousand other 
things before a hundred witnesses. Their hands would be tied toge- 
ther with a rope, plainly to be seen, and then by unseen hands presently 
pulled up a great way from the earth, before a crowd of people. 
One person was cruelly assaulted by a spectre, that she said ran at 
her with a spindle, though no one else in the room could see either 
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the spectre or the spindle : at last, in her agonies, giving a snatch at 
the spindle, she pulled it away, and it was no sooner got into her 
hand, but the other folks then present beheld that it was indeed a 
real, proper iron spindle, which they locked up very safe, yet it was 
nevertheless taken away by the demons, to do farther mischief.’ 

It was also stated, that the spectres proceeded so far as to steal 
several sums of money from various people, which were dropped 
from the air, in the presence of many spectators, into the hands of 
their afflicted subjects. It is mentioned, likewise, that poisons were 
forced down many people, by invisible hands, who instantly swelled 
to an alarming size. On some occasions, the rooms were filled with 
the smell of the drugs, and the pillows of the miserable subjects 
stained with them. Some complained of burning rags being forei- 
bly pushed down their throats, and soon after the scalds were plainly 
visible to many witnesses. Others declared that they were branded 
by invisible hot irons ; and it is added, they absolutely bore the scars 
about them until the day of their death. 

An old manuscript of a distinguished gentleman says: ‘ Flashy peo- 
ple may burlesque these things; but when hundreds of the most 
sober people, in a country where they have as much mother-wit cer- 
tainly as the rest of mankind, know them to be true, nothing but the 
absurd and froward spirit of Sadducism can question them. I have 
not yet mentioned so much as one thing that will not be justified, 
if it be required, by the oaths of more considerate persons than any 
that can ridicule these odd phenomena.’ 

The above is given, to exhibit the dark and gloomy times that per- 
vaded New-England when Phips was appointed governor. Many of 
the most respectable people were accused of witchcraft, and some 
lost their lives in the tumult which was raging. It appears, however, 
that Sir William immediately commenced an elaborate investigation 
into the nature of this evil. He is represented as ‘ being dropt as it 
were from the machine of Heaven’ for this purpose. He left no 
means untried to accomplish his undertaking. Courts of inquiry and 
examination were held — many who had been trivially committed for 
trial, discharged — and those who were tried, had every thing thrown 
in their favor. The history of that age gives some strange accounts 
of the accused and afflicted, during the first administration of Phips, 
when they were brought together before the court. Suffice it to say, 
that although the afflicted were closely blind-folded, and the accused 
passed jnto the room ever so silently, the former were immediately 
thrown into the most excruciating agonies, and prayed that the tor- 
mentor might be removed. 

Phips, however, finally succeeded in quelling this terrible calamity, 
and order and peace once more reigned throughout the land. 

It is in favor of our ancestors, to find that they were not alone in 
the belief they had adopted. The Dutch and French ministers in the 
province of New-York, having been consulted by one of the chief 
judges as to their belief in witchcraft, declared their opinion in these 
words : ‘ That if we believe no venefick witchcraft, we must renounce 
the scripture of God, and the consent of almost all the world.’ 
After Sir William had accomplished this great work, the New- 
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Englanders publickly thanked him in these words: ‘ As one of the 
tribe of Zebulan, raised up from among themselves, and spirited as 
well as commissioned to be the steersman of a vessel befogg’d in the 
mare mortuum of witchcraft, who now so happily steered her course, 
that she escaped shipwrack, and was safely again moored under the 
Cape of Good Hope, and cut asunder the Circean knot of enchant- 
ment, more difficult to be dissolved than the famous Gordian one of 
old.’ 

Sir William, after the conclusion of the witchcraft in New-Eng- 
land, found sufficient employment in quelling the Indian disturbances. 
The years immediately preceding his administration were particu- 
larly distinguished for the wars and murders of the savages. The 
colony of Plymouth and Massachusetts had, by 1685, become so 
strong as to alarm the natives for the safety of their hunting-grounds, 
and jealousy waxed strong among them. They saw the ‘old solemn 
wilderness,’ that had waved amid a century of storms, melting away 
like the morning dew; the game that covered the hills were vanish- 
ing at the echo of the woodman’s axe; the streams that made their 
own music in the green shadows of the forest, became parched and 
dry in the noontide sun: they mourned the change, and as far as 
they were able, resolved to protect the remainder of their soil from 
farther innovation. 

The governor accomplished much in his military capacity. A 
few words here in regard to the Canada expedition — of which he was 
commander, and which departed from Hull, near Boston, August 9th, 
1690, previous to his appointment of governor — may not be amiss. 
Canada had always been the source of much bloodshed to the New- 
Englanders. There the Indians were supplied with ammunition 
and provision—and the inhabitants even united themselves with 
the savages to murder and plunder their enemies. 

The fleet spoken of, consisted of thirty-two ships and tenders, one 
of which, called The Six Friends, carried forty-four guns, and was 
manned by two hundred men. He arrived at Quebec, and sent his 
terms, in case Count Frontenac would capitulate, but the count de- 
clared, ‘No other answer was to be expected from him, but what 
should be from the mouth of his cannon.’ 

It appears that Phips attempted to take the city by force — but he 
did not succeed. All his schemes were, most unfortunately, of no 
avail. A strong land force, which he particularly relied upon, did 
not arrive; heavy winds and storms prevented the army’s landing 
as soon as necessary ; the small-pox broke out in the fleet, and six 
or seven hundred men were confined to their beds with the disease ; 
and, moreover, they had about double their number to contend with. 
He was finally unsuccessful in the expedition, and arrived at Boston 
in November, with the consolation that his ill success could not be 
justly attributed to any want of courage or skill on his part. 

Throughout the Indian wars subsequent to this, he met with good 
and ill success; but it was his misfortune to have his share of ene- 
mies. Some proceeded so far as to accuse him of being the cause of 
the Indian massacres, in not qguellamg them more promptly. There 
were many in England, also, who were extremely bitter against the 
governor, not from any plausible reason, but from motives of interest. 
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The king listened to their denunciations for some time, without 
paying much regard to them. At last, to appease the clamor, he 
summoned Sir William and his accusers to appear before him in 
England, where the true state of the case might be ascertained. 
He obeyed, and arrived in London in February, 1694. But before 
he had confronted his adversaries, he was suddenly seized with a 
malignant fever, and died on the 18th of that month, aged fifty-four 
years, and was buried in the church of St. Mary Woolmoth. 

Thus ended the life of Sir William Phips. His sun rose in 
solitude and obscurity, but went down in glory and splendor. He 
was cradled in the depths of the wilderness, with the winds, and the 
waterfalls, and all the natural sublimity of nature about him, and he 
as simple and rustic as they ; but his pall was surrounded by kings, 
dukes, lords, and all the pomp of regal authority. Poor indeed 
must be the mind of that reader, who finds nothing rich and instruc- 
tive in the life of such a man. The solitary shepherd, who whistled 
his way over the wild peaks of his native land, becomes the gover- 
nor of his country, and emperors deem it an honor to grasp his 
hand. The uneducated youth, who was incapable of reading his 
own name, becomes the author of as sound and logical state papers 
as any which were produced in his time. And not only this, he dis- 
tinguished himself in his military career, by fighting the battles of 
his country. Such was Sir William Phips. Like the oak of his own 
barren mountains, he found nourishment in the flinty cleft of a rock ; 
and when once rooted, storms and whirlwinds could not disturb 
him, nor shake the foundation upon which his reputation was built. 


H. H. R. 


SONNET. 


‘There is a consciousness, which lies beneath the spontaneous consciousness natural to all reflect- 
ing beings.’ — CoLERIDGE. an 
‘The mind differs from the soul.’ — PLarto.. 


Unearraty thoughts, with penton tread, 


As spirits move among the dead, 

In silent chambers of the soul, 

With mystic life, forever roll : 

e motion scarce is felt, 

Of things so dim and shadow-seeming, 
Which sometimes stir, and breathe, and melt, 

Along our hearts, like distant dreaming ; 
They have no kin to mortal thought, 

Nor truths, the earth-born senses find ; 
The trvine Gop their essence wrought, 

And fixed them here, the soul of mind. 
Oh! not for aye, with Night and Pain — 
Pale Death will lead them home again! 
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THE PRIVATEER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ESCAPE,’ ‘JACK MARLINSPIKE’S YARN,’ ETC. 


It was one of those beautiful days which all who navigate the ocean 
have often experienced within the tropics. The sun had just risen, 
sparkling with freshness from his watery bed, and was slowly wheel- 
ing through a host of gorgeous clouds, that floated majestically along 
the horizon ; an invigorating influence pervaded the scene, and a fine 
breeze, that came sweeping across the sea, promised to preserve the 
balmy and delicious temperature that the cooling dews of the previ- 
ous night had imparted to the atmosphere. 

That particular part of the Carribean Sea to which we would 
direct the reader’s attention was, on the day described, enlivened by 
the appearance of a fleet of vessels of war, in hot pursuit of a small 
clipper brig, which held the advance at about the distance of five 
miles. This body of ships comprised a part of the British West 
India Squadron, and had been despatched by the admiral of that 
station to Halifax, inorder to render more efficient protection to their 
possessions and commerce in that quarter, as the depredations of the 
American privateers were daily becoming more bold and frequent. 
This squadron had been sailing in close order during the night, but 
at the time our scene opens, it had been broken, in consequence of 
the commodore throwing out signal to make all sail, and endea- 
vor to come up with the chase. Each ship of the fleet, therefore, in 
accordance with the order, made all sail; the swifter vessels were 
ranging ahead, while the duller sailers were observed dropping astern, 
and taking their stations in the rear. The ship of the commander of 
the squadron, a frigate of the first class, held her place in about the cen- 
tre of the fleet; three heavy corvettes brought up the rear, while the 
advance was maintained by a body of smaller vessels. A beautiful 
eighteen-gun brig, that had that morning formed one of the rear line, 
now led the extreme van. She had passed every vessel of the 
squadron successively, and was now gradually dropping them with a 
speed that held out every prospect of overhauling the chase. The 
wind was right aft, and each ship had her studding-sails out on 
either side. Piles of white canvass rose above the dark hulls that 
loomed dimly beneath them, and the surface of the sea seemed 
one vast expanse of snowy pyramids. Leaving the squadron to 
make the best of their way, the reader must imagine himself upon 
the quarter-deck of the little brig,,upon whose capture they were all 
so eagerly bent. 

A single glance at her arrangements, and those who conducted 
them, would bespeak her a privateer ; indeed, were that good-look- 
ing fellow, who has just laid down the trumpet and taken up the 
spy-glass, attired in uniform, the brig might be easily mistaken for a 
national vessel. She differs from one in no other particular. Six 
beautiful long guns protrude from either side, while a heavier one 
revolves in a circle amidships. The decks tell tales of holy-stone 
and sand, and the neatness every where apparent, indicates the reign 
of discipline. A row of bright boarding-pikes are confined to the 
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main boom by gaskets of white line, while a quantity of cutlasses 
and battle-axes glitter in the beckets that are fixed purposely for their 
reception in the intermediate spaces of the battery. Racks of round 
shot frown from beneath each gun-carriage, and boxes of grape and 
canister, with an attendant match-tub, are arranged at regular 
intervals along the deck. Every belaying-pin is bright, and the brass 
work of the wheel and binnacles show in elegant and rich con- 
trast with the mahogany of which they are constructed. And mark 
the gay, healthy frontispieces of the sturdy tars who line the decks — 
a noble set of fellows, who, to echo their sentiments, would go to 
the very devil for their officers. Observe that veteran: how respect- 
fully he touched his hat, as the commander ascended from the cabin, 
and what an elegant-looking man is Captain Buntline — so tall, and 
yet so graceful— so majestic, and yetso prepossessing. I like those 
black whiskers; they set off his complexion to admiration. His 
countenance, it is true, is somewhat stern, but it is not a repulsive 
expression ; it savors more of dignity ; and that jet black eye ! — 
mark how it flashes, as he sends his gaze aloft to ascertain if all there 
is right. See! —he is addressing the young man with the glass, who 
is his first lieutenant, and, at present, officer of the deck. He smiles ; 
did you ever see a man’s countenance undergo so complete a change 1 
All that sternness has vanished, and his features are beautifully 
animated. 


‘Do we leave them, Mr. Trennel? Those rearmost ships appear 
to be hull down.’ 

‘Yes, Sir, they are poor sailers,’ answered the lieutenant ; ‘but 
there’s a brig among ’em that has been overhauling us since sunrise. 
The fellow moves along like a witch: I’ve been watching him for 
the last hour, and have seen him pass every vessel in the squadron : 
another hour, and the varmint will be pitching his old iron into 
us.’ 

‘Let him come on!’ rejoined the commander, eying the object 
of this colloquy through the telescope, ‘we could match with two 
of them: but you are correct ; the villain 7s coming down, wing-and- 
wing, and gaining each moment upon us. He must be hungry for 
a fight.’ 

‘Yes,’ rejoined the other ; ‘1 expect her skipper has been reading 
the ‘ Life of Nelson,’ and feels an inclination to immortalize himself. 
He’ll be less eager, however, before we get through with him.’ 

‘I did n’t think that there was any thing in his majesty’s service 
that could show the Rover her stern before,’ remarked Captain Bunt- 
line. 

‘Our copper wants cleaning,’ rejoined the lieutenant, ‘and our 
sails are old, and hold no more wind than so much bobbinet : besides, 
Sir, I think that fellow is Baltimore-built — some slaver they ’ve 
caught on the coast of Guinea —or perhaps, some unfortunate devil 
of a privateer: those ten-gun channel-gropers don’t run the line off 
the reel at that rate, in such a catspaw as this.’ 

‘Here, Bobstay,’ said the commander to an old quarter-master, 
‘take the glass, and see what you can make of that fellow.’ The 
veteran divested his mouth of a huge chew of tobacco, and hitching 
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up his trowsers, commenced scanning the Englishman with an eye 
proverbial for its acuteness and experience. 

‘That ’are is a mob-towner, Sir, as the levtenant says, and com- 
ing down with a big bone in her mouth, too.’ 

‘ Why are you positive about her being a Baltimore-built, Bobstay Y 
asked the commander. 

‘ Because, Sir,’ answered the tar, ‘there’s no end to the sticks 
them fellows put in their crafts; and besides, if ye ‘ll obsarve, she 
han’t half the beam of them ten-gun tubs; her yards are squarer, 
too, and she’s no roach to her sails.’ ; 

‘ Your observations are conclusive, Bobstay,’ said the commander ; 
‘but can we serve her out, think you ?’ 

The old tar smiled at the question, and replenishing his mouth 
with a foot or two of pigtail, replied : 

‘ Ay, Sir, two such fellows, and two more in thirty minutes after- 
wards.’ 

‘Goto your duty,’ said the commander, good humoredly ; ‘ you ’ve 
turned boaster, in your old days.’ 

At meridian, the English brig was some six or seven miles in advance 
of the headmost ship of the squadron, and not more than two in the 
rear of the chase. Although Captain Buntline had determined on 
fighting her, he still continued under a press of sail, for the purpose 
of drawing his adversary at such a distance from the main body as 
to preclude the possibility of their interference in the engagement. 
Another hour, however, brought the Englishman within gun-shot ; 
and, determined to secure every advantage of circumstances, he put 
his helm down, and bringing his battery to bear, fired a broadside 
into the still retreating Rover. 

It was not until that moment, that Buntline could ascertain the 
force of his antagonist: but a single glance, previous to her filling 
away, convinced him of her superiority. 

‘ Take in the light sails, and haul up the courses!’ said the com- 
mander of the privateer; and another moment beheld the gallant 
brig moving along under her two top-sails. 

‘ Beat to quarters, and open the magazine !’ 

‘ Ay, ay, Sir,’ was the reply ; and the loud roll of the drum was 
heard summoning every man from the depths and heights of the 
vessel to their respective stations. In a few moments, the order to 
cast loose the guns followed, and every man commenced getting the 
iron machines ready for the work of death, with an alacrity and good 
humor peculiar to a sailor, and with an expedition and regularity 
that was the result of much previous experience in like matters. 
The tompions were taken out—the train and side tackles cut 
adrift — the pumps rigged, and the decks sanded, ’fore and aft, to 
prevent them from becoming slippery with blood ; cutlasses, pistols, 
and boarding-pikes were placed in convenient situations about the 
decks ; the ports were triced up, the hatches closed, with the excep- 
tion of a small opening, left for the purpose of passing powder from 
below; the loggerheads were heated, matches burned beside every 
gun, and in short, every preparation was made that such cases ren- 
der expedient. 
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The Englishman had not yet taken in any of his canvass, and was 
consequently — nearing the Rover. It was the mutual desire 


of the commanders, that their vessels should be brought into close 
action —the Englishman, from a wish to decide the contest before 
the squadron could be close enough to assist, and thereby rob him 
of his anticipated glory, and the American, from a knowledge that 
his escape depended upon his success in disabling the only vessel 
in the fleet, that was his superior in sailing. At length but a quar- 
ter of a mile intervened between the ships; and the Briton com- 
menced handing his light sails; studding-sails, royals, and courses, 
were successively taken in, and the pursuer appeared under nearly 
the same canvass as the chase. 

‘Starboard!’ shouted Buntline to the man at the wheel, as he 
beheld the bows of his adversary sweep gracefully to port. 

‘Starboard, Sir,’ answered the quarter-master, and the Rover’s 
broadside was brought parallel to that of the Englishman, while at 
the same time the stars and stripes ascended with a graceful flutter 
to her main peak. A volume of smoke and flame burst from the bul- 
warks of the Briton, and his iron crashed fearfully through the spars 
and rigging of the privateer. Although Captain Buntline’s manceuvre 
prevented his vessel from being raked by his adversary’s fire, it could 
not avert its entire destruction; and to his sorrow he beheld his 
main-top-mast, with its attendant spars, go by the board. A deep 
shade settled upon his brow, at this unexpected calamity, and the 
blank of doubt and uncertainty grew upon his features. The suc- 
cess of the Englishman’s broadside had completely destroyed his 
plan of operation, and he stood upon the quarter-deck of his crippled 
ship in painful reflection as to hisfuture course. This suspense was 
but momentary: a thought dawned upon his mind—and applying 
the trumpet to his mouth, he gave the order to the impatient sea- 
men not to fire, but to be ready for making more sail. ‘Leave your 
quarters, men,’ said he ; ‘ put your helm up, Bobstay — man the fore- 
tack and sheets—lay aloft, topmen, and clear the wreck. Stir 
yourselves, my livelies! — stand by to set both fore-topmast stud- 
ding-sails.’ 

This sudden and unlooked-for change in the state of affairs sur- 
prised, but did not disconcert the crew, so great was the confidence 
they reposed in him; and they sprang forward to execute his orders 
with an alacrity that was itself, under such circumstances, a proud 
eulogium upon the bravery and judgment of their commander. The 
brig was again put before the wind, more canvass was spread along 
the booms, and the Rover once more resumed the course she had 
steered during the morning. A wild and exulting huzza came down 
from the Englishman, as her antagonist filled away and made sail 
without firing a gun; but the scornful smile that curled the lips of 
Buntline indicated too well the deception of appearances, and im- 
parted a stronger confidence in the breasts of his seamen. His 
character for bravery was too well established to be doubted by 
them, and they only stood impatient to hear the next order that 
should issue from his trumpet. 

‘The dogs shall have less cause for merriment before nightfall,’ 


muttered Buntline, as another shout came down from the English- 
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man, who had also filled away, nai was now crowding all sail in 
chase. ‘Muster aft here, my men; tumble aft here, every one of 
you; come down from aloft, and up from below : bo’son’s mate, send 
the people aft.’ 

‘My lads,’ said Buntline, addressing his hundred bold followers, 

‘it is fit that you should be acquainted with the fact of my being the 
bearer of a message from the French admiral of the West India 
station, to the government of the United States, which, my men, is 
of vital importance to the interest of our country. I do not tell you 
this, to stimulate you to any greater exertion, but merely as a reci- 
procation of that confidence which I am proud to believe you repose 
inme. I know you will stand by me to the last — I have tested it. 
In the present disabled state of the Rover, it will be impossible to 
escape from yonder squadron, now rapidly overhauling us ; but, my 
lads, I have a plan to propose, the successful execution 1 of which will 
crown us with glory and success. Listen to it.’ 

The plan was then revealed; and when Buntline had done speak- 
ing, three hearty cheers ev inced the readiness with which the crew 
entered into it. 

‘Men,’ resumed Buntline, ‘ the signal will be Liberty / — and when 
I give it forth, let every one of you do as I have directed, now, my 
lads, do n’t forget the word, Liberty.’ 

Groups of men were now seen spiking the cannon ’fore and aft, 
so as to render them perfectly useless. ‘The muskets were all thrown 
overboard, and the powder, with the exception of what each man 
carried about him, totally destroyed; this done, the crew armed them- 
selves, and mustering aft, awaited. the farther orders of their com- 
mander. 

In the mean time, the Englishman was rapidly advancing, with the 
intention of carrying the American by boarding. He was not ten 
yards astern, and at every moment gaining on the Rover. Buntline 
stood watching him as the tiger does his prey, scarcely_breathing, in 
the intensity of his interest, and awaiting with a painful suspense : the 
moment when he might put his daring scheme in operation. The 
whistle of the bo’son’s mate was heard on board of the Englishman, 
and the cry of ‘ Away there, boarders, away !’ told their opponents 
how to expect them. Buntline cast a quick and anxious glance upon 
his own seamen, who stood grasping their cutlasses with an emotion 
as intense as his own. It was a moment of fearful excitement on 
board of either vessel, during which nothing was heard but the ripple 
of the water as they sped along. At length the dark shadow of the 
Briton’s canvass fell upon the deck of the Rover: another minute, 
and they were yard-arm and yard-arm. 

‘ Sheer to!’ whispered Buntline to the man at the wheel — ‘sheer 
to!’ The bows of the privateer slightly deviated, and her antagonist 
was within three yards of her. Clank went the grapnels of the Eng- 
lishman, and both vessels were brought broadside and broadside. 

‘Board!’ shouted the British captain; and two-thirds of his crew 
sprang over the bulwarks and upon the decks of the Rover, without 
the slightest opposition. Buntline gave one glance to the dark forms 
of the foemen that crowded his forecastle ; and applying the trumpet 
to his mouth, thundered forth the word, ‘ Liberty ! ’ Tn an instant the 
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Americans, who had gathered abaft the main-mast, leaped upon the 
hammocks and nettings, and sprang like so many cats upon the deck 
and in the rigging of the Englishman. Like a torrent they swept 
away the few who had remained on board of her; and now, ranging 
themselves along the bulwarks, they prepared to repel the enemy as 
they attempted to regain their own ship. 

‘Cast off the grapnels!’ shouted Buntline; and that loud order 
awoke the Britons from the stupor of amazement in which they 
were thrown by the sudden and singular movement of their oppo- 
nents. They mounted the bulwarks, and endeavoured to regain 
their own vessel ; but they were every where met by opposing cut- 
lasses. In vain they pressed—in vain they thronged ; they were 
every where driven back upon the Rover’s decks, or pushed into the 
sea. They rushed frantically forward, but their hopes were base- 
less: they might as well have attempted to force a wall of iron, as to 
beat back that rank of heroes. Some of their opponents seized a 
huge spar, and were pushing the two vessels apart. They sepa- 
rated — they were yards asunder — and the unscathed English brig, 
with her yankee crew, forged a head, leaving the shattered, harm- 
less hulk of the Rover in possession of a hundred distracted Britons! 

Three of the wildest huzzas that ever yet rang upon a startled 
ocean, burst from the lips of the victorious Americans, as the star- 
spangled banner unfolded itself from the peak of their prize: then 
pile after pile of canvass rose upon her tapering spars; and when 
the sun that night sought his ocean bed, a wide waste of blue water 
rolled between the stately prize of the Americans, and the shattered 
wreck of their once gallant privateer. 


L’ORIENT: A FRAGMENT. 


*T was in a glorious eastern isle, 
Where the accacias lightly move 
Their snowy wreaths — where sunbeams smile, 
Brightly but scorchingly, like love — 
Round whieh the Godin tak so clear, 
The deep red coral blushes through 
The waves that catch its crimson hue, 
While the soft roseate tints appear 
Mixed with the sky’s reflected blue ; 
Where roses blossom through the year, 
And palms their green-plumed branches rear ; 
And where the very zephyr comes, 
ee ye such rich perfumes, 
It sighs and droops its airy wi 
And sleeps amid the sweets it Sana. 
Where beauteous birds go glancing by, 
And ebining like unearthly things, 
Making light round them as they fly, 
And shedding glories from their wings; 
Where the fond bulbul sweetly sings, 
And warbling woos his love, the rose ; 
And where the evening only brings 
A fount of light, that purer flows 
Than that which with the day removed — 
*T was there I lived, and there I loved! 
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THE PORTICO, 
NUMBER FOUR. 


‘ Scribendi recte sapere est principium et fons.’ Horace. 


Wuar is implied in fine writing? Are there any characteristics 
by which it may be infallibly distinguished? These are interroga- 
tories which it is as diticult to answer, as the inquiry of ‘ What 
is truth?’ Fine writing is susceptible of an almost endless variety 
of forms, like the features, countenances, and characters of those men 
among our race, who have raised themselves to the highest pitch of 
elevation by their talents and virtues. Nevertheless, as in persons 
of the highest distinction, although there may be endless diversity in 
their shades of greatness, yet there will always be discoverable some 
properties common to them all; so, also, there are some qualities 
which enter as essential and indispensable ingredients in all kinds of 
excellent composition. The first and most important of these ingre- 
dients, according to the maxim of Horace, is good sense, mother wit, 
right understanding, just conceptions, sound wisdom. This is the 
materia prima out of which the author is to model the creations 
of his genius, whether they consist of the investigations of philoso- 
phy, the details of history, specimens of oratory, the fictions of poe- 
try and romance, or the sallies of wit. Of what avail is it, that a 
writer abounds in striking sentiments, if they be not just; that he 
broaches and maintains ingenious theories, if they be unsound and 
whimsical ; or that he glitters with sparkling imagery, that delights 
the fancy, if they darken rather than enlighten his subject, or en- 
cumber rather than facilitate the transition of his thoughts? In phi- 
losophica] disquisitions, the excellencies are a faithful interpretation 
of nature, profound reflections, conclusive arguments, apt illustra- 
tions, and all these expressed in a clear, neat, and intelligible style ; 
while from the gravity of its office, it requires the utter exclusion of 
pompous diction and needless embellishments. Literary produc- 
tions, both in prose and poetry, admit of greater latitude in the indul- 
gence of ornament, and the latter of a higher degree than the former, 
yet always restraining the propensity for embellishment within the 
bounds prescribed by correct taste, clothing the finest sentiments in 
a chastened garb, and carefully avoiding a gaudy decoration. Ora- 
tory demands more vehemence, passion, and bolder figures of 
rhetoric, than the calm discussions of philosophy, as its object is to 
persuade and stimulate to action; but in this field, still, the greatest 
proof of skill and efficiency will be found, in clear and satisfactory 
yiews of the subject, coherent thoughts, natural arrangement, solid 
reasoning, and fine flashes of sentiment that spring spontaneously 
from the nature of the subject. Dramatic writings attain perfection 
by an attention to the dignity and importance of the subject and ac- 
tion, the arrangement and development of the plot, the just and stri- 
king delineation of characters, the strokes of pathos in tragedy, and 
the sallies of wit in comedy, 

When, therefore, the inquiry is made, what is fine writing, our 
only reply must be, it consists in the conveyance of just and admira- 
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ble thoughts by means of chaste imagery, apt illustrations, and choice 
language. What kinds of thoughts are included under this descrip- 
tion, can no more be determined by designation or definition, than 
we can decide for all men what fruits are excellent, and what unsa- 
vory and disgusting. The relishes of mankind in works of genius 
are as diversified as the perceptions of their palates in different kinds 
of food and drink. There is no endowment of our nature, however, 
more cultivable than taste, and it undergoes continual changes accord- 
ing to the improvement of the understanding, and a familiarity with 
the most finished models, At first, we derive enjoyment from the 
coarsest fare provided by the writer ; the most florid displays of elo- 
quence awake us to rapture, and the rudest attempts at wit transport 
us with merriment. When our minds are more enlightened by study 
and reflection, and our powers of discernment sharpened by experi- 
ence and observation, our former relishes are altered, and we can derive 
pleasure, no longer, save from the more exquisite performances of ge- 
nius. No author can be regarded as good, who, at every step in our 
progress through his work, does not furnish our minds with useful and 
important ideas ; who arrives not at precise maxims and conclusions ; 
who supplies not our understandings with the materials of wholesome 
knowledge, and engrafts not in the heart the principles of truth and 
virtue, If works be intended principally for amusement, still all the 
sentiments expressed should be correct, and have their root in sound 
science, the delineations of nature conformed to their archetype, and 
even the wildest flashes of merriment burst from the human feelings 
as the electric fluid breaks from the clouds. Every effort beyond 
this may be buffoonery and caricature, but can never become genu- 
ine wit and pleasantry, while even these extravagancies, if at all 
licensable, will derive their frequency and comic power from their 
greater or less conformity to nature. Milton has been said to have 
carried human nature along with him when he deserted the precincts 
of this world, and Shakspeare never fails to preserve the linea- 
ments of human creatures, even when he delineates those superna- 
tural beings who are the farthest removed from all our conceptions. 
In this circumstance, they both displayed their judgment and 
profound acquaintance with thé sources of human enjoyment, since 
we cannnot sympathize with personages who are totally divested of 
all our properties. Milton was sufficiently bold, and adventurous to 
the utmost limits of poetic license, when he described to us the 
scenes of Heaven and hell—the characters and occupations of 
angels — his figures of sin and death at hell’s gates, his limbo of vanity, 
and the reign of Anarch, or Old Night; but Pollok has transgressed 
all the bounds of propriety and good sense, as well as taste, and har- 
rowed the feelings by the exhibition of ideal monstrosities, the prin- 
cipal of which is his horrid form of the second death, too shocking 
to be endured, and too remote from our conceptions to be relished, 
and better fitted for demons than men. His whole poem is com- 
posed of a series of abortions, disfigured, disgusting, and odious, 
Milton extended his flight to the utmost boundaries of probability 
and verisimilitude, but Pollok has plunged at once into the regions 
of wild extravagance and incredible fiction, 
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But to adhere more closely to the subject of our present disquisi- 
tion, the principles of fine writing. Man, being endowed by his 
Creator with the power of uttering articulate sounds, would spon- 
taneously commence the communication of his thoughts by language ; 
and the fact stated in the sacred scriptures that Adam gave names to 
all animals, is not only credible as a matter of revelation, but con- 
sonant to the profoundest lessons of philosophy. Language would 
be the natural product of the faculty of speech, and would by gra- 
dual accessions attain to that refinement and perfection in which we 
find it among civilized nations. The conveyance of ideas at a dis- 
tance, by written characters, would be as natural a result, from the 
frequent attempts which would be repeated for this purpose, amidst 
the lapse of ages, and the endless improvements in knowledge and 
the arts. They who discover so much embarrassment in assigning 
an origin to these inventions, and from a view of the difficulties with 
which they are met in ascribing so admirable a monument of skill 
and ingenuity to the unassisted powers of the human mind, would 
have recourse to the intervention of supernatural revelation, and 
make God the immediate author of spoken and written language, 
certainly reflect no credit upon their philosophical discernment, 
beside soiling with dishonor the works of the Almighty. Is it pro- 
bable, that this great Being formed mankind so imperfectly, that 
his perpetual interference was immediately necessary, in order that 
the workmanship of his hands should fulfil its functions! The serip- 
tures do not assert that God, but that Adam gave names to all living 
things, as they passed in review before him; by which terms, no 
doubt, is implied, in the lively language of the East, that our great 
fore-father nominated the different objects as they were successively 
offered to his inspection. It can scarcely be supposed in this case, 
with any color of reason, that all animals inhabiting the various lati- 
tudes, from North to South, East to West, were at that time exposed 
to the review of Adam. The endless diversity of languages, too, 
subsisting among men, completely demonstrates their supreme control 
over them, and capacity to originate them; a diversity which would 
be no better explained by the confusion of tongues which took place 
at the Tower of Babel, (supposing that the words signify a confusion 
of tongues and not of counsels, as some interpretors maintain,) than 
the current of waters which runs from the Mediterranean into the 
Atlantic Ocean, would account for the flux and reflux of the tides in 
our rivers, or for the phenomena of the Gulf Stream. Every ap- 
pearance in nature, and every argument of reason, is in favor of the 
doctrine, that man himself is the author both of spoken and written 
language ; and we might as well ascribe the orders of architecture 
and the structure of clocks and watches, as well as the demonstra- 
tions of Newton, to divine inspiration, as to refer to its aid these too 
vehicles of thought and intelligence. The rule is as sound in the 
investigations of science, and in the interpretation of scripture, as 
in the fictions of poetry, nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
incederet, Let the intervention of God be presumed only in those 
cases which are worthy of his .are, and in which the results can be 


explained by a recurrence to none of the known principles and laws 


of nature. ManriGo.p. 
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MIDNIGHT —AND THE SPIRIT. 


Ort in the deep of night, when the great cope 
Was canopied with doa —and muttering storms 
Were sweeping ’neath the stars — oft have | sate 
Amid that music of the elements, 

Over some page of story that gray Time 

Hath sadden’d and made holy by the lines 

Ot wonder or of wo engraven there, 

In characters that know no perishing ; 

Some page by generations hallow’d — full, 

And voic'd as with a trumpet, to call up 

The spirit to great visions —and at night 
Seeming translucent with the light o1 days 

Of which it is the record for a world! 


Oft have I pondered, while the glary lamp 
Was flickering on the wall — and the sad song 
Of the shrill cricket told the weary chime 
From hour to hour — and as I read, the words 
Took shapes as in our dreams, until the page 
Seem’d but a congregation of strange forms, 
Dim with the mist of years—and my wild brain 
Was busied with that ancient companie, 

As with a fever’s pageantry! Did sleep 

Come upon such imaginings, a sound 

Came with it, as of aimless sibberings, 

A voice that had no echo, and whose tones 
Surrd not, nor satisfied — a weary sound, 
More sadd’ ning than the grievous passing bell, 
Or the unearthly dreams it heralded ! 

And when I woke, I thought some dull rebuke 
Had visited life’s citadel, and turn’d to ice 
The screams that were its bravery — and laid 
Command on its deep places — until all 
Within me seem’d but passing to a land 

With shadow link’d, and silence. My wet brow 
Was beaded, as it oft is, with great drops, 
That mark the pallid marble of its front, 
Where the night storm has revel’d! 
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Do you ask 
For a new country, while this inward power 
Gives one continual, whose mount and wave 
Change ere they can grow ancient — and whose lights 
And shadows like a panorama shift 
With hues that shame your pencil? Do you ask 
For better beauties, when your tangled dreams 
Present you oft with worlds of loveliness 
Whose colors take a depth beyond your prayers ? 
Ask you for music, when your pillow brings 
Such melody about you — as if lyres 
Of the veil’d cherubim were swept around 
The paths that open o’er you to the sky! 
Ask you for glones of the land and sea, 
When you have that within you which will call 
Those glories up from chaos, with the bow 
Of promise crowning them, like that which once 
Repos’d on earth's new summit and the cloud? 
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Nay — ask not for a world, while you can bring, 
Though in your cell, chaf’d with the racking chain, 
A host around you at your summons; nay, 

Ask not for anthems, when the wave and wind 
Pour out this lifting chorus as you tread 
The hill-top and the shore — and as you gaze, 
Ask not for volumes, while this bending sky _ 
Spreads such a page above you — nor complain 
OF earth’s companionship, while all the stars 
Hold nightly such communion with your soul! 
Portland, October, 1836. GRENVILLE MELLEN. 
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THE ORDINARY MAN. 


BEING A SERIES OF INCIDENTS INCIDENTAL, OR RATHER INDIGINOUS TO INDIGENCE. 


Ir a man has plenty of money, dresses well, and walks the streets 
all day, he is denominated a ‘ gentleman ;’ but if a man, on the con- 
trary, is destitute of cash, attires himself somewhat indifferently, and 
lounges about, he is at once stigmatized with the inelegant cognomi- 
nation of ‘loafer.’ Such, O reader! are the mscrutable usages of 
society. Now, some people call me a loafer, merely because I trans- 
port bricks for builders, and hold horses sometimes at the races; but 
I content myself with the knowledge that man is a fallible animal, 
and too often led away by appearances. One fellow at the theatre, 
a few evenings since, was preposterous enough to affix that appella- 
tive to me, without having had the slightest previous acquaintance. 
stepped up to him as he was issuing from the door, and very urbane- 
ly requested his check. ‘ Goto ! you d—d loafer!’ said he. 
I was so shocked at the man’s reply, that I absolutely wheeled short 
round, and left him. 

I should not take this ungentle appellation so much to heart, if I 
was one of that class of persons who extract sugar from hogsheads 
on the wharf, by means of a piece of reed fashioned in the form of a 
scoop, or pitch pennies in public places, or vend, as agents, the daily 
papers of the city. These occupations have never engaged my atten- 
tion; yet some are indiscriminate enough to rate me among their profes- 
sors. During my leisure hours, I saunter about the most respectable 
and fashionable places of amusement. I frequent the Battery. I donot 
visit Castle Garden, it is true: a shilling is demanded as entrance 
money, and being a gentleman of limited means, I cannot afford to dis- 
burse thatsum. But as I have said, I go very often to the Battery, 
and yet people call me a loafer. 

Last night, Uncle Jake and Mr. Dobbs requested me to accom- 
pany them to Maelzel’s. I consented, on condition that they would 
become responsible for the charge of admission, which they jointly 
agreed to do. My worthy relative was very much astonished with 
the performance of the chess-player. He looked at it steadily for half 
an hour, and then turning to Mr. Dobbs, remarked, that ‘the ingenuity 
of man was unaccountable to God.’ Mr. Dobbs said that ‘ it was sar- 
tinly a great effort of nature, and a good deal previous to any thing 
he had ever seen ;’ and his sage companion finished the collocution, 
by observing that ‘ it was, to his idee, a most unmitigated complexion 
of machinism.’ 

I thought that, after having been seen at Maelzel’s, people would 
cease to use the hateful epithet so unjustly bestowed upon me : but, 
unhappily, the very next day I was pushed against the stall of an 
apple-woman, overturning her table, and creating a world of havoc 
among her gingerbread and small beer. The lady, very much in- 
censed, seized the body of a decapitated bottle, and discharged it 
with a most wonderful accuracy at my head, exclaiming, at the same 
time: ‘Take dat, ye loafer! — ye tafe o’ the world, dat ye are — and 
may the divil sind his blessing along wid it!’ 

1 was very sorry at being the cause of the lady’s misfortune, and 
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endeavoured, as far as possible, to palliate the offence ; but this, in- 
stead of pacifying the female, only served to exasperate her the 
more. ‘ Ye divil incarnate!’ shouted she, menacing me at the same 
time with the largest fragment of another bottle, ‘be aff wid ye!’ 
and not caring to receive a second salutation from so effective a 
missile, 1 walked on, leaving the wrathful dame to arrange mat- 
ters with divers bad little boys, who had taken illegal possession 
of sundry of her apples, after the overthrow of the table. 

While in this state of defection, I was joined by George Edward 
Fitz-Augustus Seaton, a colored man, who discharged the functions 
of waiter at the City Hotel. He informed me that he was going to 
market, ‘ for de special object,’ as he declared, ‘of purchasing wegeta- 
bles and other animal matter, for de immediate consumption of de esta- 
blishment.’ Having nothing better to do, I agreed to accompany 
George Edward Fitz-Augustus, and we accordingly set off for Catha- 
rine Market. When we arrived at that dép6t of natural animate and 
inanimate productions, my companion walked up to the wagon of 
afat countryman, and after peering for some time at his stock, in- 
quired, ‘ if dose were good taters ?” 

‘ Yes, Sir,’ responded the countryman. 

‘A tater,’ resumed George Edward Fitz-Augustus, ‘ is inevitably 
bad, unless it is inwariably good. Dere is no mediocrity in de com- 
bination of a tater. De exterior may appear remarkably exemplary 
and beautisome, while de interior is totally negative. But, Sir, 
if you wends de article upon your own recommendation, knowing 
you to be a man of probability in your transactions, I without any 
further circumlocution takes a bushei !’ 

George Edward now passed to the stall of a dealer in eggs and 
butter, and taking a quarter of a dollar from his vest pocket, com- 
menced an inspection of the latter commodity. ‘ You call dat good 
butter ? demanded he, with a disagreeable expression upon his coun- 
tenance, as of an ill flavor suddenly inhaled. 

‘Yes, Sir, I do—as good butter as comes to this or any other 
place.’ 

‘ What you tink ’bout axing for dat butter ? 

‘ Twenty-five cents.’ 

‘Twenty-five cents! And do you suppose, for de moment, dat 
your butter extensifys to such extreme waluation ? — nasty, rancid 
stuff, churned over for de ’casion! — old butter renovated !’ — said the 
indignant George Edward, moving off; ‘ but dat’s de kind of nego- 
tiation I frequently meets with in dis market!’ 

A few days since, ashabby, shoeless, semi-coatless biped detained 
me in the street by thrusting forth his paw, and inquiring how I 
fared. I regarded the individual for some moments with a stare of 
mingled astonishment and disgust; and if he had had the small- 
est share of gentility, he would have perceived at once that I could 
be no otherwise than happy to dispense with his company. 

‘Ha’ you forgot mealready ?’ said he : ‘ why I’m the gen’leman that 
helped you to pile wood last Saturday, at the lead-factory.’ 

‘ Are you, indeed ? 

‘ Yes,’ responded he: ‘ why you and [ is old acquaintances : don’t 
VOL. VII. 85 
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you recollect how we used to ride the porkers together, down at the 
Fulton market ? 

‘I cannot say that my memory serves me, in regard to such eques- 
trian incidents,’ answered I, shocked at the fellow’s vulgarity. 

‘ And you do n’t remember ‘ old black,’ that used to hustle us off by 
running between the two post’ses 1 

‘No, I do not, Sir,’ said I, indignantly. 

‘ Well, that’s redikelus !’ rejoined the animal : ‘ any how, come and 
drink some brandy with me.’ 

Although I was startled at his rudeness, and treated him somewhat 
cavalierly, I nevertheless accepted his invitation, because I make it a 
point never to refuse a kindness. He conducted me passively to 
one of the city wharves, from thence up an alley, and finally into a 
back warehouse, where there were a great many pipes, barrels, and 
quarter-casks. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ that there tier of pipes is Cogniac ; 
those quarter-casks is Madeira; and them barrels has got whiskey 
in ’em: so take your choice — and here’s a straw to suck it with.’ 

‘ Brandy is my selection,’ responded I, extracting a bung, and com- 
mencing operations. Scarcely had I tasted the beverage, when a 
third person made his appearance. My companion and I immedi- 
ately suspended proceedings, for in this person we recognised the 
features of a notorious police officer. 

‘Aha! you wagrants !’ exclaimed he, flourishing a huge stick, which 
he carried in his dexter paw, ‘ I’ve nabbed ye at last !’ 

‘What have I done, Sir? demanded I, trembling from the 
toes up. 

‘Done? you d—d loafer!’ roared out this Polyphemus — (he 
had but one eye,) —‘ why, hav n’t ye been compromising the effects of 
individuals, by drinking their liquor 

‘Sir, I came here by that gentleman’s invitation.’ 

‘Then you always accepts invitations, eh 

‘ Yes, Sir, I do,’ said I. 

‘ Then I inwites you to come along with this gentleman and I, up 
to the office of a big fat man that wears spectacles, and is always 
happy to see indiwiduals like you, ’specially when you’re in my 
company.’ 

The officer was inexorable in his purpose, and we were compel- 
led to repair to the hall of justice. The constable made a statement 
of the case to the magistrate, and that stern disciple of the law, after 
eying us severely through a pair of glasses whose magnitude, to 
my excited vision, approximated the circumference of a tea-saucer, 
committed us for trial. I was recommended by the constable to 
some portion of this functionary’s mercy, it being my first offence ; 
but the unbending limb of the law shook his head ‘ with a negative,’ 
saying that if I was not a rogue then, I soon would be one, and that it 
was always better to crush an evil in the bud.’ ‘It’s a duty,’ conti- 
nued he, ‘that I owe my country, and, by the shade of the immortal 
Draco! I'll perform it to the fullest extent: and as for you, young 
man,’ turning to my companion, ‘I know you to be an old offender ; 
and so you may as well make up your mind for Blackwell’s Island.’ 

The day of our trial at length arrived, and we were conducted to 
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the court, and in due season arraigned at the bar. My case came on 
previous to my companion’s. Oh, the horror and despondency that 
possessed my faculties, as I mounted the prisoner’s box! Never 
shall I forget it. Even now it comes over me, like the memory of 
some dark transaction to the mind of the departing soul. My charges 
were read, and the trial, with all its solemn attendant formalities, 
began. My own counsel and the counsel for the prosecution labored 
like men whose dearest interests were at stake. At length the jury 
were charged : they retired, and after the absence of an hour, re- 
turned and communicated with the court. 

‘Prisoner at the bar!’ said the judge — and his silvery voice rang 
like a death-knell in my ear —‘ stand up, and hear your sentence !’ 
I mechanically sprang to my feet, and a deep, still silence succeeded. 

‘ You have been arraigned at this tribunal, upon sundry charges ; 
and after having been allowed the full benefit of the law, you have 
been, by an impartial jury of your own countrymen, found guilty of 
them all.’ The judge paused for a moment, and that peculiar solem- 
nity, broken only by an occasional cough, reigned for an interval. 

‘Young man,’ resumed he, ‘ it is our duty, professional and moral, 
to suppress vice in every shape ; for this courts are instituted — for 
this punishments are ect Aarne and it now becomes my painful obli- 
gation to impart to you the sentence of the law. It is the judgment 
of this court, that you be fined one dollar — and may the Lord have 
mercy on your soul !’ 


A WINTER SCENE. 


Tue arrested stream is silent: the broad lake 
Gives back no dimple to the eddying wind : 

No shadowy furrows streak its gleaming plane, 

No ripple murmurs on its beach of snow. 

The trees are hung with wreaths of pendant gems : 
The mountains seem embodiments of light 

Resting their bright crowns in the blue of heaven — 
So lustrous, fair, and spirit-like they stand 

In their investiture of purity. 


Is this the river that in voiceful spring 
To its own music danced through banks of flowers ? 
The lake where lightly rocked the gilded bark 
And the proud swan led forth her crested brood ? 
And are yon hills the same, whose fertile sides 
Zoned with all grades of verdure, sent toward heaven 
Commingling incense on the mists of morn ? 
All are the same, and yonder brilliant sun, 
That scarcely warms the dazzling landscape now, 
Shall melt them back to life — the hills shall yield 
Of their dissolving robes to swell the stream, 
Which to the lake shall pour its tribute tide : 
The lake shall feed the clouds, and their dark folds 
Shade the young roses from the kindling beam. 


Earth shall yield up her vegetable dead ; 
But of all those who pressed her last spring flowers, 
Many shall rest beneath them — some that roved 
These solitudes, and made their echoes ring 
With wild, heart-bubbling laughter, shall be still, 
Yea, chambered in that vast unlighted hall, 

To which earth’s surface forms one mighty roof, 
Which, with mad mirth, its coming tenants tread ! 
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THE GLORY AND HAPPINESS OF THE WORLD. 


‘The Lord is King of all the earth: sing ye praises with understanding.’ — PsaLms. 


Wir what an open, unwithdrawing hand 


Hath God poured glory on this glowing earth ! 
Truly, in wisdom hath he spread it out, 

Traced its broad outlines, and with pencil dipt 

In sunbeams, portioning its light and shade, 
Hath as a finished picture hung it up 

In the rich gallery of heaven. This earth, 

This small and humble star, mingled and lost 
Amidst the glittering clusters of the sky, 

Hath not a white sea-wave, a tremulous wind, 
A narrow fibre in a pointed leaf, 

Unordered by that world-creating hand 

That rolled Arcturus burning on his track 
Among the constellations. The far sun, 

The heaving ocean, and the solid land — 

The hills, the dark embroidered fields — the trees 
Whose leaves thrill wildly to the passionate winds, 
The bright-eyed minstrel birds that fluttering load 
Their branches; so magnificently decked 

In golden-tissued robes ; the clouds of heaven, 

A crimson canopy for the lowliest brow, 

The light and laughing stream, the sheeted lake, 
Stampt with the royal signet of the sun, 

The fairy-haunted train of flowers, the rain 

That rings in music on the bubbling rill, 

A blessing measured in its every drop ; 

The breeze of eve, night with her wizard moon 
And sybil stars, and her deep genii winds, 

That with perturbéd spirits of the ocean hold 
Strong converse — all rich nature’s master-tones, 
All beautiful things that make earth paradise, 
Have but one history — their maker — God ! 
Their archives’ register — one king — the Lord! 
Oh! that the dull cold ear of man could hear 
Voices as angel-notes from earth’s dim caves, 
From her mysterious confines, bodiless sounds 
And harps upon her winds, that ceaseless swell 
Anthems to their strong ruler— God! 


And man, 
‘The fearfully and wonderfully made,’ 
The prince of this fair realm, hath eye to read 
And mind intelligent to comprehend 
The teachings of this full and luminous book. 
Its leaves how variously read! To some, 
The beautiful creations of the world 
Are on the heart as dark and feebly sketched, 
As soon effaced, as flitting forms that cross 
The camera-obscura’s sheeted floor, 
While some behold them with bright fancy’s eye, 
Crimsoned and purpled with the costly dyes 
Of the prismatic lens; yet few so dull, . 
Bound be the grovelling senses’ leaden chain, 
To warm not with the beauty of the stars, 
The mercy of the health-dispensing herb, 
The glory of the deep: and shall not man 
Offer the incense of a grateful heart 
To Him who placed him in so fair a scene, 
And made it such deep happiness to live ? 


Our human life ! — that brief and narrow space — 
How many joys are crowded in its span! 
The scenery of years hath glowing skies; 
Our daily paths are strewed with rosy wreaths ; 
Earth hath high places for her burning hearis, 
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Glory and Happiness of the World. 


For calm confiding love, a cool retreat : 

The sceptred monarch on his jewelled throne, 
Dispensing mercy, ‘ attribute of God,’ 

Whose name in sternly loyal hearts becomes 
Religion : the pure patriot’s brow, enwreathed 

With peace-fraught laurels, in whose gladdened ear 
The shout of freemen multitudes is poured : 

The scholard bard, of high enraptured thought, 
Whose breath is harmony, and his life a dream; 
Nature’s own alchemist, who from harsh scenes 
Models his El-Dorado, fancy-born : 

These areearth’spride. Shehath green homes, where eyes 
Beam happily in lone, spanaeied. ace. 

Here woman shines — woman with angel form, 
Whose blush is witchcraft, and her trusting heart 

A sweet accordium, that the cunning hand 

Will not too rudely touch, but with an ear 

Attuned to its own gentle notes, draw thence 

Soft, heavenly music. The glad maiden glides 

With fairy step to meet her aged sire, 

Lifting with tender care his + one locks, 

To press upon his brow her long caress. 

The tearful bride plights her young years to his, 

Her all on earth, her fondest hope in heaven. 

The mother, circled with her kneeling ones, 

(Like flowers aggroupéd by some tasteful hand, 

And bent with evening winds,) pours forth her prayer. 


And are these but the bright and plowing spots 
On life’s wide, chequered board? Do pain, and care, 
And many-visaged sorrow, come to crush 
Our cherished hopes? Adversity is cheered 
With changeless friends, and sickness hath some hand 
To bathe the fevered brow, administer 
The cooling draught; and when pale death shall come, 
Some will tread lightly o’er our tranquil grave. 
What though we feel not the warm tears that bathe 
Our ashes, nor the cultured violets see, 
That make a place of beauty of the tomb ? 
To have them there, is sweet. 


And doth not this 
Sate the long hunger of the craving heart? 
Doth the soul sicken at ‘ the narrow house,’ 
The worm, the cold obstruction’s, endless night? 
Doth the blood curdle in life’s sparkling hours 
To meet amid the banquet’s festal throng 
The Egyptian spectre? Have the stars a voice, 
‘We shall shine on when man is but the dust ?’ 
Read we in fading flowers, Spring shall restore 
Their loveliness to earth when we, the d : 
Behold them not? Oh! God hath spared us this! 
Turn to the holy volume — trace the words 
Inscribed by angels, by the ‘ Most High’ sealed, 
‘Eternal light, and life for evermore? _ 
When youth is weeping o’er departed friends, 
And age grows wearied even of pleasant life, 
When burns the spirit for enduring bliss, 
Turn to the holy volume — God’s best gift — 
Music to soothe the soul, the healing balm 
The beacon, welcoming our homeward sail, 
The desert banyan’s sleep-persuading shade, 
The golden chalice, whence the thirsty soul 
Gladly shall drink of immortality ! 


Elizabeth-town, (N. J.,) 1836. 
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WARFARE OF MISGUIDED ZEAL UPON SCIENCE. 


‘Ir is not the persons of true and solid piety,’ says Malebranche, 
‘who ordinarily condemn what they do not understand, but rather 
the superstitious and the hypocrites. The superstitious, through 
servile fear, are startled as soon as they see an active and penetrating 
spirit. For instance, one need only give them some natural reasons 
for thunder and. its effects, to appear an atheist in their eyes: but 
the hypocrites make use of the appearance of sacred truths, revered 
by all the world, in order to oppose new truths, by particular inte- 
rests ; they attack truth with the image of truth; and, in their hearts, 
make a scoff of what the world respects ; they establish, for them- 
selves, in the minds of men, a reputation the more solid and the 
more formidable, as what they thus abuse is more sacred. These 
persons are, then, the strongest, the most powerful, and the most 
formidable enemies of truth.’ 

‘There is a kind of objection,’ says Dr. Gall, ‘which new truths 
never escape. Ignorance, prejudice, envy, and often bad faith, en- 
deavor to combat these truths. If they cannot attack the principles 
of a doctrine, they try, at least, to render it suspected, by the dan- 
gerous consequences of which they accuse it. 

‘The followers of the different schools of philosophy among the 
Greeks mutually accused each other of impiety and perjury. The 
people in turn, detested the philosophers, and accused those who 
sought to discern the principles of things, of invading, in a presump- 
tuous manner, the rights of the divinity. The novelty of the opinions 
of Pythagoras caused his expulsion from Athens ; those of Anaxa- 
goras threw him into prison. The Abderites treated Democritus as 
insane, because he wished to discover, in dead bodies, the cause of 
insanity ; and Socrates, for having demonstrated the unity of God, 
was condemned to drink hemlock. 

‘The same scandal has been renewed in all ages, and among all 
nations. Many of those who distinguished themselves, in the four- 
teenth century, by their knowledge in the natural sciences, were 
punished with death as magicians. Gallileo, for having proved the 
motion of the earth, was imprisoned, at the age of seventy years. 
Those who first maintained that climate influences the intellectual 
faculties of nations, made themselves suspected of materialism. 

‘ The physical truths announced by Linnzus, Buffon, by that pious 
philosopher, Bounet, and George Leroy, were represented as im- 
pieties which threatened to commence the total ruin of religion and 
morality: even the virtuous and generous Lavater has been treated 
as a fatalist and a materialist. Every where, fatalism and material- 
asm, placed before the sanctuary of truth, have served to deter the 
world from entering it.’ * 

These truths deserve consideration, among the friends of improve- 
ment, at the present day. At a moment when science, in its various 
departments, is engrossing so large a portion of the labors and genius 
of mankind —‘when its reaults take so strong a hold upon human 
belief, and so plainly contribute to human happiness — it is exceed- 


* Gall’s works, vel. 1., page 191, et sey. Boston edition. 
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ingly to be regretted that any persons, professing the Christian reli- 
gion, are found to be blindly opposing its progress. 

‘Is it not the same Creator,’ says the author last quoted, ‘ who has 
made the moral and the physical world? Can physical truth be in 
opposition to moral truth? If certain men cry out at the danger 
with which a real discovery threatens an established doctrine, they 
render this doctrine singularly suspicious ; for either it is false, or 
we may justly accuse the weakness and ignorance of the pretended 
interpreters of God’s works.’ 

No doubt the diffusion of scientific truth is retarded by ill-judged 
appeals to religious prejudice ; but science suffers less than religion 
itself. Science rests upon palpable and demonstrative evidence ; 
religious belief on moral proof. The former compels conviction ; 
the latter may be doubted. The evidence of religious truth, though 
so conclusive as to form the just basis of human action and belief, 
can never, from its very nature, rise to the certainty of scientific 
demonstration. To disbelieve the former, may be irrational ; to dis- 
believe the latter, is absurd. When, therefore, well established 
truths in science are confronted by religious creeds, the verdict of the 
world will be in favor of science. More clearly will this be the 
result, when those creeds are confined to a small portion even of the 
Christian world, and one regarded as unsound, by other portions. 
Bigotry is indeed strong ; it is armed with the most frightful terrors ; 
but science is stronger, and must inevitably triumph in every colli- 
sion between the two. Sectarian denunciation cannot destroy it; and 
any modification of belief, which is inconsistent with demonstrative 
science, must certainly, sooner or later, be discarded. 

It is, therefore, an ill-judged artifice of misguided zeal or hypo- 
crisy, to raise the cry of infidelity, whenever a discovery in science 
is announced. If the discovery be confirmed by proper evidence, it 
will take its place among the subjects of human belief, whatever 
preconceived doctrines it may conflict with. Nor can it be refuted 
by exciting alarm at its supposed tendencies and results. ‘ Reason,’ 
says a modern writer, ‘knows neither useful truths nor dangerous 
truths. What is, is; there is no compromising with this principle.’ 
When clerical prejudice was armed with civic power, and, by the 
terrors of torture, extorted verbal recantations from philosophers of 
the novel truths their labors had established, it could not quench the 
light of science. Much less, at the present day, when thoughts 
and words are free, and science is not within the power of intoler- 
ance and bigotry, can empty denunciations and misapplied epithets 
hinder the spirit of progressive investigation, and arrest the march of 
discovery. 

It is surprising that the force of these considerations can still be 
overlooked by any well meaning person. It is most of all to be won- 
dered at, that any portion of the clergy, when history is pregnant 
with examples of the folly of opposing science by zeal, should pre- 
jJudice the religion they teach, by persisting in the futile and perni- 
cious practices of darker ages. Yet there are persons at the present 
time, as there have been in all former ages, who, possessed of oyer- 
weening zeal and slender knowledge, do not hesitate to raise the 
cry of infidelity against every new claim to discovery in science. It 
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is a trace of that same spirit which subjected Gallileo, two hundred 
years ago, to the persecutions of the Roman Catholic Church : 
‘ They bore 

His chained limbs to a dreary tower, 

In the midst of a city, vast and wide; 

For he, they said, from his mind had bent, 

Against their gods, keen blasphemy ; 

For which, though his soul must roasted be 

In hell’s red lakes, immortally, 

Yet even on earth, must he abide 

The vengeance of their slaves !’ SHELLEY. 


Natural philosophy and chemistry, medicine and physiology, have 
each in turn excited the jealousy and encountered the denunciations 
of misguided zeal. Physiology, in particular, is still regarded with 
no kindly feeling by some uninformed religious men. The cele- 
brated William Lawrence, the pupil and colleague of Dr. Abernethy, 
and the successor of Sir Astley Cooper in the London Royal College 
of Physicians, was removed from the office of Surgeon of the Royal 
Hospitals of Bridewell and Bethlem, in 1519, on account of the pub- 
lication of his lectures on physiology. In 1822, he was restored to 
his office, upon expressing his regret at the publication of his lectures, 
without admitting any change of opinion with regard to their truth. 
His removal from office did not contribute, in the least, to weaken 
the force of his conclusions, or to demonstrate their unsoundness. 
On the contrary, it gave extraordinary notoriety to principles and 
arguments which might otherwise have gained but an ordinary por- 
tion of the public attention. The lectures, partly in consequence of 
the indiscreet opposition they met with, have been widely circulated 
and read in Europe and America. Such is ever the effect of that 
misguided zeal, which accounts it an act of impiety to pry too closely 
into the structure of man, and which accuses those who ‘seek to dis- 
cern the principles of things, of invading, in a presumptuous manner, 
the rights of the divinity.’ 

This jealousy of the results of science takes various forms, and 
sometimes exhibits itself in the most fantastical and absurd notions. 
There are well meaning persons who object, on religious grounds, to 
the establishment of hospitals for foundlings, and who regard it as a 
presumptuous resistance of the dispensations of Providence, to guard 
against disease by innoculation, or against lightning by metallic rods ! 

At so late a period as May last, Dr. Fife, a lecturer on chemistry 
in Edinburgh, complained to his hearers, that in that enlightened 
city, ‘their instructors, while laboring in their vocations among them, 
had been assailed as tending to disseminate principles bordering 
upon infidelity.’ 

We have met with religious men who regarded the beautiful the- 
ory which accounts for the rainbow, as a most dangerous infidel doc- 
trine, because it explains, upon the principles of natural science, a 
phenomena which, according to their apprehension of the Bible, 
should be regarded as a perpetual miracle. 

The moral character of the nations of antiquity, and the value of 
their philosophy, have been grossly misrepresented by the same 
unjust and jealous spirit of fanaticism. Their philosophy has been 
sneered at as vain and frivolous, and the moral precepts of their sages 
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have been pronounced practically useless, by those who believe that 
God, for the first time, deigned to make known moral truth, in the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. Under this false notion, much useless 
sympathy has been wasted upon the poor benighted races of men, 
who were left, for four thousand years —how consistently with the 
benevolence of Deity, let those who hold this belief explain — to 
grope their way, through moral and intellectual darkness in this life, 
to eternal perdition in the life tocome. Surely, the promulgators 
of such doctrines cannot have studied, with thorough attention, the 
moral and philosophical productions they dogmatically condemn. On 
the contrary, whoever is well read in the literature of Greece and 
Rome, will readily assent to the liberal concession of a pious, learned, 
and distinguished Christian minister of the present day, ‘ that there 
is not one moral precept of the New Testament which may not be 
found in the old heathen writers.’* 

The novelties of physical science and morals are not the only 
improvements which have encountered this kind of opposition. Bibli- 
cal criticism and interpretation have in some measure come under 
the same ban. The Rev. Dr. Milman has received an ample share 
of theological abuse, for attempting, in his eloquent History of the 
Jews, to account for some of the miracles of the Old Testament, by 
the operation of natural means in a preternatural manner; and for 
intimating that the inspiration of that volume ‘ may be safely limited 
to doctrinal points, exclusive of those which are purely historical.’t 

We all remember the host of imaginary terrors which sprung up_ 
when the assiduity of a learned English critic had collected thirty 
thousand various readings of the Bible: we also know how greatly 
those labors contributed to strengthen the authenticity of the inspired 
writings, when the clamor of bigotry had subsided, and calm reason 
resumed its ascendancy. But we doubt whether Newton, Porson, 
Griesbach, and others, have ever received the cordial thanks of cer- 
tain sectarians, for displacing from the sacred text the fifth verse of 
the first Epistle of John. At least, the spurious passage is retained 
in our common Bibles, though no biblical critic pretends to defend it. 
So much stronger is the love of sect and of party, than the love of 
truth! 

Even the harmless science of numbers has not escaped the attacks 
of fanatical zeal. An ingenious gentleman in a neighboring state, 
in supporting a favorite religious dogma, enters upon an argument, 
which, so far as we can understand it, is intended to prove, that in 
certain senses, and under certain circumstances, three are but one, 
and one is three! Thus skepticism and false doctrine are found 
lurking in the ground rules of arithmetic ! 

Strictures almost daily appear in our religious periodicals, whose 
object is to decry the value of human learning, and bring suspicion 








* Discourse entitled the ‘ Argument from Miracles; by the Rev. Orvitte Dewey, 
being the Dudleian Lecture, delivered before Harvard University, in May last. 
Mr. Dewey’s argument derives ten fold force, from the candor with which he concedes 
to his opponents every thing they have a right to claim. 

+ Milman’s History of the Jews: Family Library, No. 1. The same learned and 
excellent writer, in his Bampton Lectures, maintained the preternatural character of 
the miracles of our Saviour and his Apostles. 
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upon the conclusions of reason. We have lately seen an extract 
from the prospectus of the ‘ Scottish Christian Herald,’ which pro- 
nounces a more sweeping denunciation against the diffusion of secu- 
lar knowledge, than any which has occurred to us on this side of the 
Atlantic. ‘All sorts of literary machinery,’ says this publication, 

‘newspapers, lectures, treatises, magazines, pamphlets, school-books, 
libraries of knowledge for use and for entertainment, are most dili- 
gently and assiduously set in motion, if not for purposes directly 
hostile to the gospel, at least on the theory that men may be made 
good and happy without the gospel —nay, though the gospel were 
forgotten as an old wive’s fable.’ 

Such writers must surely be classed, in the language of Dr. Chal- 
mers, among those ‘narrow and intolerant professors, who take alarm 
at the very sound and semblance of philosophy, and feel as if there 
were an utter and irreconcileable antipathy between its lessons on 
the one hand, and the soundness and piety of the Bible on the 
other. It were well, I conceive, for our cause,’ continues Dr. Chal- 
' mers, ‘that the latter should become a little more indulgent on this 

subject — that they gave up a portion of those ancient and hereditary 
prepossessions, which go so far to cramp and enthral them.’* 

Geology is, at this moment, going through the fiéry ordeal of igno- 
rant and presumptuous zeal. We have already noticed some dog- 
matical attempts to raise a prejudice against the study of this science.t 
The leading principles of geology appear to be as well established 
as those of any other science. They show, beyond a doubt, that our 
planet existed — that its surface underwent various changes — was 
covered with vegetables, and inhabited by a long succession of ani- 
mals —‘ for countless ages before the epoch from which our scriptural 
chronology dates.’ ‘ Whatever difference of opinion may exist among 
geologists on other points,’ says the Rev. Dr. Buckland, in his recent 
Bridgewater Treatise, ‘this is a truth admitted by all observers — as 
firmly established, indeed, and on as immoveable evidence, as the 
Copernican system, the theory of gravitation, or any other of the fun- 
damental doctrines of science.’{ Yet this truth is laboriously assailed 
by clerical gentlemen of high reputation in this country — not indeed 
by attempting to invalidate the evidence on which it rests, but by ap- 
pealing to obsolete principles of interpretation, or exciting prejudice 
in the breast of religious men against its moral tendency. § 

That the earth is a large plain, and is the centre of the universe, is 
said to be expressly taught, as an article of faith, in the Koran. If 
this be true, it alone furnishes sufficient ground for rejecting the 
authority of that pretended revelation. Yet some well meaning 
persons, at the present day, in ignorance of the proofs of geology, 
are striving to fasten upon the Bible an interpretation which would 
render its meaning equally absurd and incredible. How much ser- 
vice they render to the cause of religion, by thus endeavoring to 
make revelation inconsistent with science, reflecting and judicious 


* Chalmers’ Astronomical Discourses. Preface. 

+t See the Knickerbocker, for May last. 

+ As quoted in the London Quarterly Review, for April, 1836. 

§ See Professor Stuart’s article in the Biblical Repository, No. 21. 
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persons can determine. It is said that a recent French writer has 
won an unenviable notoriety, by attempting to refute the Copernican 
system. The zealous champions of the church, who, beneath the 
shield of philology, are running a tilt against geological science, may 
certainly hope to obtain a coéval reputation. 

It is amusing to see the eagerness with which our modern theolo- 
gical Quixottes press forward for the honor of encountering a new 
discovery in science or the arts. Geology is now so firmly esta- 
blished, that there can be little rational hope of displacing it. Not so, 
however, with some more recent subjects of investigation. Phre- 
nology is now the alarming object of their attacks. Ere this new 
candidate for a place in the list of sciences has had time to bring its 
pretensions fully before the public, while most persons, like our- 
selves, are yet mere inquirers, and not well enough informed to be- 
lieve or disbelieve its doctrines, the hue and cry of ‘ infidelity,’ ‘ ma- 
terialism,’ and ‘ sensual philosophy,’ is raised against it. We already 
hear it denounced as the most recent and dangerous conspiracy of 
men of science against religion. It is already held up to the preju- 
dices of the religious public, as another attempt to exalt human rea- 
son above faith; to destroy revelation; to unsettle orthodoxy, and 
diffuse infidelity. The various heresies and false doctrines to which 
this age of inquiry gives birth, are severally laid to the charge of 
phrenology. If a new book trenches upon the sectarian notions of 
any religious party, it is stamped with the bad name of this new 
school ; the principles of which, we are told, are identical with Ger- 
man neology and French infidelity. We are assured, in advance, 
almost before phrenology has reached our shores, and certainly before 
the public have had time to examine its proofs, that it tends to the 
destruction of all moral responsibility, and forbids the punishment of 
crime ; that it will sap the foundations of social happiness, and anni- 
hilate the hope of immortality. The pietists are in advance of all 
other men in science. They scent infidelity afar off; they detect it 
under the closest concealment ; they know it ‘ by instinct,’ as Fal- 
staff knew the crown prince, and raise a discreet alarm, that people 
may shut their eyes and ears against it. Now, according to our ap- 
prehension, a truly philosophical spirit will accord to every new 
science a candid and unprejudiced examination. The question is, 
not whether its inferences will subvert preconceived opinions, but 
whether the science itself be true. To raise a cry against its ten- 
dencies, without showing a fallacy in the evidence which sustains it, 
is to make what the lawyers call a false issue before the tribunal of 
the public. If its truth be established, it must certainly be found in 
harmony with all other true opinions; if such harmony cannot be 
shown, it is the part of a lover of truth to revise the grounds upon 
which the former opinions rest. For it is impossible that scientific 
truth should ever be found to disagree with religious truth. When- 
ever the two appear to conflict, there is error on one side or the other, 
and the presumption is much the strongest in favor of the deduc- 
tions of science, inasmuch as the evidence is more palpable. 

Ought phrenology, then, to be subjected to a different test? Shall 
the world be forbidden to examine its proofs, because the jealousy of 
superficial observers may fancy that its results will undermine their 
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favorite theories? Perhaps it may, in time, be discovered that even 
this persecuted branch of inquiry leads to no such damnable heresies 
as are ascribed to it. Astronomy and geology have been met with 
equal suspicion; they have triumphed over it, and have largely con- 
tributed to illustrate and enforce the truths of religion.* 

But phrenology is not only attacked theologically, without attempt- 
ing to examine the proofs which sustain it; it is even loaded with 
the opprobrium of sins which do not belong to it. The Christian 
Spectator, the ably-conducted periodical of the New-Haven theolo- 
gical school, led the van in this unfair attack. A recent work from 
the pen of an eminent physician in a neighboring state, on the ‘ In- 
fluence of Religion upon Health and the Physical Condition of Man- 
kind,’ was made the occasion of the onset. The reviewer affects 
to have discovered in this book the secret hand of infidelity, and 
pours forth his wrath upon phrenology as the source of these alarm- 
ing heresies. The same volume has been answered by a physician 
of this city, (Dr. Reese,) and the same uncandid and unjust assault 
renewed upon phrenology. We say uncandid and unjust, for the 
work alluded to is not phrenological in its principles, nor based upon 
the peculiar doctrines of that science. The author assumes no fact 
or principle which is not strictly without the province and range of 
phrenology. He assumes an innate religious principle in man; but 
this assumption was common, for centuries, before phrenology was 
dreamed of. He also assumes a connection between the brain 
and the intellectual faculties ; but this too has long been established 
by physiology, and is not one of the discoveries of Doctors Gall and 
Spurzheim. 

We might remark upon the bitter and denunciatory tone of both 
these productions, and show how unfavorably it contrasts with the 
mild and philosophical tenor of the book they are written to refute. 
But we have nothing to do, at present, with the merits of the theolo- 
gical controversy. We feel obliged, however, to say, that in their 
gratuitous attack upon phrenology, these writers seem to us to come 
among the class of ‘ those narrow and intolerant professors, (of reli- 
gion,) who take alarm at the very sound and semblance of philo- 
sophy.’t 

The ‘ Watchman, a publication of the divinity school, at East 
Windsor, (Connecticut,) not to be behind its antagonist and rival 
school at New-Haven, in zeal against false science, has produced a 
series of strictures upon ‘Combe’s Constitution of Man.’ These 
strictures are written in a somewhat milder tone, yet we cannot but 
think they spring from the same sectarian jealousy and misguided 
zeal which has become so remarkable for its opposition to scientific 
truth. If the ‘ Constitution of Man’ tends to materialism and irreli- 
gion, how happens it that Dr. Chalmers, in his Bridgewater Treatise, 
which was written at a later period, on a kindred topic, and running 
nearly parallel with the work of Mr. Combe, has no where cautioned 
the religious world against that work? Dr. Chalmers’ religious 


* See Dr. Chalmers’ Astronomical Discourses, and the Bridgewater Treatise of the Rev. 


Be. pee, entitled ‘Geology and Mineralogy, considered with reference to Natural 
eolog 


t Dr. Chatmers sup. cit. 
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views are more liberal and enlarged: he has no wish to screen them 
from the broad light of science; on the contrary, he hails every 
accession to the stock of human knowledge, as a new ally in the 
cause of truth — an additional confirmation of religion. 

The same truly Christian liberality was exhibited by the Rev. John 
Robinson, the learned and pious pastor of the puritan church which 
took refuge in Leyden from English intolerance. He looked for- 
ward to progress, not only in scientific but in religious truth. ‘If 
God,’ said he, in his parting address to the pilgrims, ‘ reveal any 
thing to you by any other instrument of his, be as ready to receive 
it as ever you were to receive any truth by my ministry; for I am 
verily persuaded, I am very confident, the Lord has more truth yet to 
break forth out of his holy word.” ‘ The Lutherans,’ said he, ‘ cannot 
be drawn to go beyond what Luther saw; whatever part of his 
good will our God has revealed to Calvin, they will rather die than 
embrace it; and the Calvinists, you see, stick fast where they were 
left by that great man of God, who yet saw not all things.’* 

From the remarks we have made, we would not be understood as 
classing geology and phrenology in the same rank. The former has 
already taken its station in the list of sciences; the latter must yet 
be regarded as a candidate for the same distinction. We have 
already intimated, that we have not sufficient knowledge of its proofs, 
to yield to them our complete assent or dissent; but we have looked 
far enough into its principles to feel quite certain that no orthodox 
form of religious belief has any thing to fear from that source. Some 
phrenologists may have been infidels; many, we know, are eminent 
Christians, even of the evangelical school. Our reprehension is con- 
fined to the spirit in which phrenology is assailed by those who evi- 
dently have but a superficial knowledge of its principles. This 
spirit is the very essence of intolerance and dogmatism — the spirit 
of misguided and blind zeal, opposing free investigation and research 
in natural science ; and whether phrenology be true or false, this 
method of assailing it is equally reprehensible. The monstrous doc- 
trine of former times, that ‘no faith is to be kept with heretics and 
infidels’ is long since exploded ; nor will it be admitted by many at 
the present day, that error may be exterminated by intolerance and 
calumny. 


‘ Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.’ 


‘How has love for mankind,’ says a late religious writer, ‘ been 
changed into persecution and damnation! How has the God who 
came to seek the stray sheep, the God who calls all men unto him, 
become the God of anathemas and exclusion!’ ‘ Two books,’ he 
continues, ‘ verify each other — the book of the Apostles and the 
book of Nature. I study them, I reflect upon them, and I compare 
them. In this magnificent examination, the book of Nature inter- 
prets the gospel, and the gospel teaches me to read the book of 
Nature. In each, I discover the same laws — in each, I recognise 


* Mather’s ‘ Magnalia,’ pp. 59, 60. 
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the same hand; and when they cease to agree, I pause and doubt.’* 
It would be well if the spirit of Christian humility and charity 
which dictated the foregoing remarks, could supplant the tone of 
dogmatism, conceit, and intolerance, displayed by some religious 
teachers. Happily the number of those to whom our censures 
apply is not large. We hope and believe that the great mass of our 
religious community deprecate, as strongly as ourselves, the errors 
of misguided zeal. We speak not less for christianity than for sci- 
ence. How feeble must be one’s faith in a creed, who exhibits such 
nervous timidity lest every new discovery in science should under- 
mine it! Will mankind have confidence in a religious belief which 
trembles at the voice of science? Can religion secure itself by 
building up barriers against physical truth? Do Protestant Chris- 
tians dread the diffusion of knowledge? If the epithets ‘skeptic’ 
and ‘ infidel’ continue to be scattered, so freely and unjustly, by pha- 
risees and bigots, they will soon become honorable designations : 
men of science, generally, will be included in the class of unbe- 
lievers, and the slaves of ignorance, superstition, and stupidity, 
will alone retain the name of Christians! In this age, and in this 
- country, the harsh denunciations of the intolerant and self-righteous 
have few terrors. Nothing has been gained by denying to Unita- 
rians the name of Christians ; aie will be gained by denouncing 
physical discoveries as infidelity. A spirit of investigation is gene- 
rally diffused ; and it is rather stimulated than repressed by the report 
of forbidden knowledge. ‘ The human race,’ says Cousin, ‘is at this 
day assuming the robe and ensigns of virility; it has determined to 
see clearly into more things than one, which have hitherto been kept 
in darkness by the respect for former years.’ Curiosity is but excited 
by opposition; and the surest means of disturbing the balance of 
the judgment, and driving inquirers into the extreme of skepticism, 
is to denounce a real progress toward truth as falsehood and infide- 
lity. We are persuaded, that in deprecating misguided and intole- 


rant zeal, we attack the strongest obstacle to the spread of pure 
religion. H. 


LINES 
SCRATCHED ON HER LOOKING-GLASS, BY A ‘ MISS IN HER TEENS.’ 


Berore the men begin to woo, 

And even when the fellows do, 

Oh! many a silent hour must pass 

Between a maiden and her glass : 
But ah! such tétes-d-tétes must be 
Too quiet for good company ! 


And though one loves to use one’s tongue, 

Yet tis not to a thing that’s dumb ; 

"T is far more pleasant sure to talk 

And langh with something that can walk; 
For what’s a mirror, to the eyes 
Beneath whose beam affection lies ? 


5 > OY Martin, De l’Education des Meres de Famille, ete. See Foreign Quarterly Review, for 
uly, 

























‘ Mourn not for the Beautiful.’ 


‘OH! MOURN NOT FOR THE BEAUTIFUL.’ 


1. 


Ou! mourn not for the beautiful 
Thus passed away in spring, 

Ere Time had stolen one bright plume 
That buoyed her spirit’s wing : 

Death walked beside her shadowless 
Through Pleasure’s laughing bowers, 

While Hope concealed thes poiler’s shaft, 

And wreathed his brow with flowers. 





ll. 


’T is well with that young slumberer — 
The world of which she dreamed, 
How ill would this dim vale of tears 
Its promise have redeemed ! 
The star that ruled her destiny 
Was well and wisely given, 
A moment to illumine earth, 
Then light her up to Heaven. 


Ill. 


I knelt beside the dying one — 
Methinks I see her now! 

The mellow, golden flush of eve 
Streamed on her marble brow; 

And as a flower at set of sun 
Sinks to its dewy rest, 

Her head as twilight’s shadow fell, 

Drooped softly on my breast. 
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It drooped, but not to rise again, 
As flowers look up at day ; , 

The deep gloom resting on that face 
Morn could not chase away: 

Those leaf-like lids of violet 
I felt could ne’er unclose, 

Nor Heaven's freshest breeze re-plant 
On that white cheek the rose. 


oh ; 
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Vv. 





In life you might have seen her thoughts ; 
The spirit that controlled, 

Like flame enclosed in porcelain, 

Illumed its glorious mould ; 

é And even yet about her lips 

: A bright smile seemed to hang, 

a The symbol of that victory 

Which takes from death its pang. 


Vi. 


Then mourn not for the beautiful ! 
O wherefore should ye mourn ? 
Ye would not to this joyless world 

The happy bid return — 
Ye would not tear the diadem 
Of Heaven from her brow, 
Or offer your half-selfish love 
For that she shareth now ! 


Morality of Childhood. {December, 


MORALITY OF CHILDHOOD. 


Wrirers on education lay great stress upon the cultivation of 
early years; and the reason they give, is, that the mind may be quali- 
fied for usefulness and happiness at some future period. People in 
general seem to forget that childhood is a part of existence, and is 
capable of constituting an individual life, though it be cut off in its 
very bloom and verdure ; that some beings are only born to die 
young, the purpose of their creation being fulfilled in a short space. 
This season, for the most part, is regarded as if it possessed no con- 
sequence, apart from its relation to the remainder of life. Hence 
children are treated as if they had no feelings; their wishes, tastes, 
and impulses are opposed with savage authority, and the vulgar 
error often obtains, that the more the child is cramped, restrained, 
and brought under, the better man he will make. But this error is 
common to the treatment of the child, and to man’s treatment of him- 
self. Point, if you can, to him who is happy — contented now. All 
the world are doing something which they think is going to produce 
happiness. All suffer for the present in behalf of the future. ‘No 
matter, then,’ it is said, ‘how painful infancy is made, so that the 
child have the greater chance for happiness, if he live, in time to 
come.’ 

I wish to consider, briefly, this period of life by itself. I wish to 
separate it from the rest of existence, and, like a precious gem, to in- 
sulate it in its own purity, and gaze upon it in its own unalloyed loveli- 
ness. It has to my mind an importance in the moral world, distinct 
from maturity, not acknowledged. Taking no part in the business 
of society, not even gaining its own support, and being chiefly a care 
and weight to parents, no wonder that in a world of dollars and 
cents it should be looked upon as insignificant in itself, and only to 
be valued for what it may become. 

But childhood has immortal mind; it reasons, compares, and 
judges. It has feelings; how pure! how angelic! Ithas character ; 
how elevated! how free from envy, jealousy, and hatred ! How 
generous is childhood! How quickly does it melt at the sight of suf- 
fering it can understand! How ready is it to relieve hunger, and 
distress in any form, by any sacrifice of its little means! It has not 
learned the importance of wealth; it knows nothing of the ostentation 
of pride ; it is under the influence of none of the factitious distinctions 
of the world, and it acts true to nature. How beautiful then must 
childhood be! It cares not whether its play-fellow be rich or poor, 
black or white ; it studies not the texture of the cloth— which in the 
best personage covers only poor humanity — before it can make up 
its mind to look kindly or not upon its hap-hazard acquaintances. It 
knows nothing of genealogy; but all it cares to know is, whether 
those in contact with itself be good, according to the simple standard 
by which it forms its opinions. What a morality is taught us here ! 
What a satire upon human conduct is the simplicity of childhood ! 

‘Papa,’ says a little rosy-cheeked boy in the city to his father, 
‘why must not I ride about withthe milk-man?’ ‘ My dear,’ answers 
his father, ‘it is not proper for you to be seen in a milk-cart; you 
‘shall ride with me in the carriage this afternoon.’ ‘ But, papa,’ 
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persists the little fellow, as he catches hold of his father’s skirts, and 
jumps along by his side, trying to get sight of his face, or to get his 
father to look in his countenance — for childhood argues its causes 
by the muscles of the face —‘ papa, I say I had rather ride with the 
milk-man, because he lets me hold the reins, and drive.’ ‘ Well, well, 
my dear, you must not, because papa says so; there, be a good boy, 
and you shall go with me this afternoon.’ 

The little boy shrinks back, and yields to authority ; perhaps he 
drops a few tears of disappointment; but, before they are dry upon 
his cheek, a smile, at some new project of sport, lights up his fea- 
tures, and he is happy. Nay, he will soon forget his sorrow, greet 
his father with a kiss, when he returns, and go to ride with him in 
his carriage ; and if he is a fine boy, and has been suffered to express 
his pretty thoughts without reserve, he will minister more to the 
pleasure of the ride, than forty solemn, dignified, ostentatious men, 
who treat little boys and girls as if they were so many monkeys. 

The moral influence of childhood is beautifully shown by Moore, 
in his ‘ Paradise and the Peri.’ A Peri is seeking for some gift 
which shall gain him admittance to Heaven. He has carried thither 
gold and precious stones, but such offerings are not sufficient. At last, 
wearied with his fruitless attempts, he is almost in despair of seeing 
Paradise, when he beholds upon the earth a man, full of crime and 
wickedness, fresh from some scene of murder and baseness, alight 
near a brook, to refresh his jaded steed. Under the shade of a tree 
that overhangs the brook, a little child is on his knees in prayer. 
The stranger is overcome by the suddenness of such an appeal to his 
conscience, and perhaps dictated by the spirit of God, he falis pros- 
trate beside the supplicating little being, and for the first time in his 
life, tears of penitence wet his cheek. The Peri speeds swiftly, and 
catches the falling tear; he bears it to the portals of Heaven. Wide 
open the gates of God’s house to receive so precious a token of 
human repentance, and the Peri enters as the bearer of the token. 

Jesus Christ took little children in his arms and blessed them. 
He said we must ‘ become as little children ;’ and this perhaps causes 
us to attribute so much importance to the morality of childhood. 


J.N.B. 





THE DEAD. 


Sue lieth on her flower-strown bed, as if a slumber deep 

Its balm upon her senses shed, but ah! it is not sleep ! 

Her heart knows now no feverish throb — she heareth not the sound 
Of the mournful sighs and heavy sobs of weeping friends around. 


A gentle smile is —— still, upon her features pale— _ 

The dark curls on her forehead chill, part like a sable veil ; 

Her eyes are closed — her cheek the same, save that it hath no tear — 
Yet this is death ! — the thing we name with shuddering and fear! 


Oh! well she knew that, though her lot had been supremely blest, 
Though the world seemed a happy spot, yet ‘ this was not her rest!’ 
The ncher feelings of her heart to earth she had not given, 

For her’s had been that ‘ better part,’ to trust alone in Heaven! 


VOL. VIII. 87 
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ARRIA: 


OR THE ROMAN WIFE. 


*Arrra, the wife of Cecina Poétus, a man of consular digaity, who died in the forty-second year 
ef the Christian era. Her husband and son were both at the same time dangerously ill. The son 
died, but the mother concealed the distressing event from the sick father; aud whenever sbe 
appeared in his preseuce, assumed a cheerful countenance, and answered bis inquiries res pecting 
the deceased with so much courage and serenity, that she even prevented the suspicion of his death. 
When her husband was confined at Rome by the command of Claudius, she insisted upon atte nding 
him; and when the order came for him to destroy himself, observing his hesitation, she plunged a 
dagger in her breast; then presenting it, covered with blood, to her husband, exclaimed, in words 
celebrated by the ancients : ‘ Poétus, it is not painful!’ Tacitus’ ANNAL. 


‘Ou, woman! wont in sunny hour 
At thy own shade to start; 
Yet when life’s blackest tempests lower, 
High-soul’d and strong of heart.’ 


C.aspep in her arms her pale boy lay, 
And yielded up his breath ; 

She held him long — that marble clay, 
Most sculpture-like in death : 

On his young brow, her lost, adored, 
She pressed one kiss — the last ! 

Then to the sick couch of her lord 
The tearless mourner passed. 


Tearless she passed — and this was she 
Had watched his cradled rest, 
And joyed in his glad infancy, 
Folding hum to her breast ; 
And once for him, a thought of ill 
Could sicken o’er her heart; 
Now she had nerved her soul to fill 
The more than mother’s part. 


She bathed her husband’s fevered brow, 
Pillowed his aching head, 

And with affectionate voice and low, 
Soft words of soothing said ; 

When he would question of his boy, 
Nature’s own tear repressed, 

And spoke with calm dissembled joy, 
‘Our gentle child’s at rest !’ 


He lived — the stream of years rolled by — 
There came a fearful storm : 

She, neath that darkly lowering sky, 
Clung closer to his form. 

Buried within a prison-cell, 
The living’s dreary tomb ; 

E’en there her cheering accents fell 
As sunshine o’er its gloom. 


‘That pang by thee is bitterest felt, 
Thine high and tarnished name ; 

Not all misiortune speaks of guilt, 
Notall in wo of shame. 

My best, mine only friend! we ’ve shared 
Long yeais of pride and bliss; 

Let our true souls be found prepared 
Strong to endure e’en this!’ 
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At last the royal mandate came, 
His hours were numbered now; 

She marked the quivering of his frame, 
The blanching of his brow. 

* And is there withering fear,’ she cried, 

‘Read in a Roman’s eye? 

In life or death tis by thy side 

I live, or dare to die.’ 


Was this but lofty language breathed 
With shrinking woman’s art? 
A inoment more, and she had sheathed 
The sword deep in her heart ! 
She placed within his hand the blade, 
Warm with her life-blood’s stain, 
Smiling in fondness, as she said, 
* Beloved! this is not pain ! * 
Elizabeth-town, (N. J.,) 1836. 


A SAIL-BOAT EXCURSION, 


BY ‘oRsos,’ 









GenTLE Reaper — did you ever take a pleasure-ride of a fortnight 
or three weeks ina sail-boat? If not, step on board with me, and I 
$ will show you, in my usual gossiping way, how to enjoy yourself, if 
| you are willing to forego beds of down, and are content to rough it for 
a while in the open air. It is right good sport to take a sail-boat, 
such as I had, with a half-deck at the bow, under which two might 
creep, to sleep or get out of the rain, while the other steered — for I 
always liked to have a man for each pair of oars, and one for the 
tiller, in case of necessity. But we depended most on our sails. 
The boat was about five tons burthen, and rigged sloop fashion, with 
a topsail complete, and colors flying. She was ‘just the thing,’ ex- 
actly. Nor must I forget to mention an old half or rather quarter- 
barrel, with sand and bricks in it to prevent it from burning — for be it 
known that this was our stove, on which to boil a kettle, and broil a 
squirrel, duck, or piece of bacon — and how delicious are these viands 
on the water, while you are living all the time in the open air! — 
better than the best cookery of famed Astor’s. Then, there are the 
sweet potatoes roasted, and not villanously boiled: it takes a man 
who has been on such a trip, to tell you what good living is. Wine 
only moderately good, becomes nectar ; and the wild oranges which 
you may pluck on any point of the river we are descending — for we 
are about to sail down the St. John’s, to coast it a while, and then run 
up the St. Mary’s into Georgia. It is a new voyage to us—and 
what more can any man want, than novelty and excitement? The 
risks of travelling in an open boat — of being everset or swamped in 
a gale — is enough of itself to make a man grow fat, with good cheer ; 
but when all is novelty, it is well nigh happiness complete. That 
‘well nigh’ means, that ‘ ]adyes fayre’ are wanting in our premises. 
Let us go on, however ; we may find some before we are through. 
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* A very beautiful picture of this scene is in the possession of a gentleman of Trenton. 
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The wild sour orange — (for there are two kinds of wild orange, 
the sweet and sour) — makes ‘ orangeade,’ with good sugar, and by 
my faith, although it is not avery elegant drink, I have taken it with 
genuine yankee molasses, and contrived to live through it. But the 
syrup of the sugar-cane is ‘the thing.’ This alone, with sour oranges, 
will enable a man to snap his fingers at bilious fevers and malaria, 
and will cure a sick man, too, sooner than all the nostrums of the 
apothecary shop. I am really serious. Give me my choice, and I 
would take these and good bacon, before all the doctor’s stuff in the 
world — for I have seen them tried. But, with a provision-box well 
stored, let us ‘go ahead.’ The wind is fair, and the river black with 
a stiff breeze; and with our tiny topsail up, off we speed, with a 
salute from a rifle fowling-piece, and a pair of horse-pistols — all our 
stock of arms. Bear away, now, and coil all the tackle snug for 
squalls, and let us see who has more enjoyment in the world than 
we have. I guess nobody. The country is all wild —no houses to 
be seen — and only by close looking, can be discovered an Indian’s 
wigwam ; for we are starting from our camp more than a hundred 
miles up the river, and are beginning to sail down. 

But what is that in the water, looking like a snake, bearing along 
yonder? Itisa summer-duck, which swims with its body all under 
water, leaving only its head and slim, long neck out; it is called a 
snake-bird. Hand me the shot-gun for him, for — if the truth must 
be told —I am only a second-rate rifleman, and cannot be sure of 
such a small mark, while the boat is dancing, and the duck is slipping 
along at so rapid arate. If I were still, and he were at rest, I might 
tell another story — for I have seen the heads of smaller birds slipped 
off before they knew what hurt them, but not often, when the bird 
and boat are both moving. Bang! then goes the shot-gun. Ten to 
one he is not hurt, even with this. You must catch him in a tree 
on the bank, if you wish to do any thing; there a rifle ball will pin 
him behind the knuckles of his wings, without much doubt, from the 
shore or from the boat. I believe they sink if you hit them in the 
water, for all their feathers are wet as a scalded chicken’s, and they 
cannot fly far before they perch ina tree anddry them. I do not re- 
member to have picked up a single one after shooting at only his 
neck and head, although it may have been the case, since I shot and 
ate several on this excursion. I should not forget the squirrels on 
the banks: if you want one or two for supper with your bacon, it is 
best to go on shore and hunt a little ; you will soon find them. There 
is no time now; though the wind is fair, and roars under our bows : 
‘ merrily sail we on,’ and now is the time to look at the St. John’s. 

This river is much larger than most people have any idea of. 
In some places you cannot, when in the centre, distinguish with the 
naked eye a horse from a cow on either shore ; it contracts, however, 
in other places. We have little tempests in tea-pots here, for in 
Florida the wind blows at a small rate, sometimes, while the rain 
pours down, and the thunder snaps and cracks, and ‘ fires away,’ as 
if Beelzebub and all his tribe had broken loose, and Milton’s verita- 
ble battle were being fought over again. It was during the rainy 
season, or more properly the thunder-and-lightning-season, that I 
started on my land-locked voyage of discovery. We had rain 
enough ; about five showers a day, on an average, came over us: and 
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look in any direction we might choose, we could see showers. Some- 
times it would rain as hard as it could pour within two hundred 
yards of us, and yet not a drop touch us. These showers afford 
some relief for a time from the heat which comes down in regular 
streams, like blasts of caloric from a house-furnace ; and even at 
night I have felt almost scorching currents of air out on the wide 
river. But by keeping in the shade of the sail, and having a good 
breeze almost always, I never suffered much from the heat. In 
truth, strange as it may appear, [ have actually suffered more from 
heat at the north than south, and more from cold at the south than 
north. It is the sudden change, more than the degree of heat or cold, 
which we feel. But forget not, reader, that we are ‘ going ahead’ 
all this time: the yellow-white bubbles are floating astern, and the 
green headlands and old fields — once tilled by Spaniards, who are 
dead or far away, but which have not regained fertility by their long 
fallow —are reached once in a long while ; sometimes we go on shore 
to look if there be any old tame orange-trees, or fig or peach-trees, 
or any other fruits, that may happen to be in season — but they are 
scarce enough on the upper part of the river. 

But what is that we see over the wide reach ahead? As | live, it 
is a square-rigged vessel! ‘ Don’t you know what that is ? says my 
man — for as yet I had only one man on board, and was trusting to 
good fortune to ship another hand before two days’ sail. ‘ Don’t you 
know, Sir,’ said he, ‘ what that is?’ ‘ No— how should 1?—I have 
never seen it before. I suppose she is just in, and after live oak.’ 
He laughed and replied, ‘ That is the Flying Dutchman. Did you 
never hear of him before? ‘Qh yes,’ said I, ‘ but J did not know he 
was an old settler of Florida. May be he makes the St. John’s his 
harbor?’ ‘ You will find, Sir, before long, it is no joke. He will fly 
away before you know what you are about.’ ‘ Very good—I'll 
watch him, and be bound for it, find out the mystery, how a square- 
rigged vessel, lying at anchor, can escape my ken. I’ll board him 
within two hours, and hear news from home: so brace out the 
Jib, and give a little more sheet ; then make us some good ‘ orange- 
ade’ to treat our friends, and load all the guns to salute them in 
style.’ The negro grinned, and went to work, saying, ‘Guess you 
won’t get many letters from the Flying Dutchman.’ 

Thus we drave along, he hard at work doing nothing, and I steer- 
ing. The reach between where we were and the spectre-ship was 
fourteen or fifteen miles over, and there was plenty of time to tell a 
short story of a man living on the bank of the river just above. 
There was not much about him, only he could not read the nature of 
his little children, and was harsh and cruel. My feelings were never 
so lacerated as by his treatment of a little boy about four years of 
age. He was delicate, and possessed most acute feelings of affec- 
tion; but they were never met by either of his parents ; and when 
he was harshly reprimanded, he would fall into fits. His father kept 
a long ox-gad to whip him with, and his body was scarred all over; 
and when he crawled upon the bed to lay down his feeble limbs, the 
great gad was taken down, and he was jerked off, and then, from 
wounded feelings and terror, he rolled, choking and convulsed, upon 
the ground. This was called ‘ giving himself the strangest airs,’ for 
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which, to serve him right, ‘ he should be skinned.’ But this is a me- 
lancholy story. We will have a better. 

One day, sitting with a young man in our camp, near the Devil’s 
Elbow, we heard a most furious dashing of oars, and presently a boat 
was seen, full of live-oak cutters, and others, heading for us, with 
might and main. I was led to conclude something very important 
had happened, and that either the assistance of the young man with 
me, or my own, was wanting in some emergent case. This, indeed, 
was the fact. A dispute had happened between two of the cutters: 
one had sold another a pair of inexpressibles, for which he refused 
payment, as they had been worn out without doing, as the defendant 
said, fair service. This, however, was a mere excuse. He did not 
wish to do justice, and he thought he could impose on the silly fellow 
who had sold him the garment. But the others took up the quarrel, 
and said the rogue should be tried, according to law, and forced to 
pay. They had heard that the young man in my employ had a com- 
mission of justice of the peace, which was but partly true, as he had 
not been sworn in. All the laws of the territory had been sent to 
him ; but he was too modest to accept the dignity. However, the 
excuse would not answer. Tried the culprit must be, and they turned 
to me to make them out a warrant. The spokesman —a half horse 
and half alligator fellow, with a knot on his shoulder as large as your 
fist from poling flat-beats up the St. Lawrence, and a slight limp 
from a shot, got by running past a Spanish guard in Mexico or Peru, 
when they hailed and bade him stop — vowed that, regular or irre- 
gular, if | would only make out a paper, he ‘ would fetch him, or 
fetch a piece of him.’ ‘ Here,’ said I to myself, ‘is a chance for sport. 
Let us have a regular trial, and do such justice as shall shame all the 
lawyers in the world.’ 

I therefore sat down and wrote a rigmarole, with long words and 
odd Latin terms, as bad as you will find in the most mystified books 
of that parasitical profession, which has come down from the times 
of Woden and Thor, with very few improvements. I mean, | made 
out aright good law paper; and when I read it to them, they won- 
dered at my learning, for they could not understand a word of it at 
all; it was, therefore, as awful as the big wigs and wide gowns, 
which hide the cracked skulls and misshapen bodies of the men who 
are appealed to for their precedents in all our courts. I told him to 
read that to him, and tell him to come, trusting to overcome the scru- 
ples of our modest young justice of the peace, by the time he could 
return. He went off, rolling an enermous quid of tobacco in his 
mouth, with his fists clenched, not because he loved justice so much 
as an excuse to exercise his physical powers in case of resistance ; 
for he was a right down bad fellow, who swore on another occasion 
that he would even kill me, if ever he should see me alone near his 
camp ; and no doubt be would have done so, had he dared to try it ; 
but I easily put him down with a black scowl, for 1 felt my mental 
power over him. But he was an excellent bull-dog, and would have 
made a most capital leader of boarders for a pirate-captain. He re- 
cognised no law but force, and in this he excelled. He had not been 
gone more than an hour, before he returned with the culprit — a tall, 
half-bent fellow, of little less than six feet, when he straightened up. 
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In the mean time, while he was gone, the counsel on the two 
sides were arranging their pleas, and truly not without talent, for in 
a large gang of live-oak cutters, you may find men of all kinds — 
sharps not less than flats. I have never in any justice’s court heard 
more artful or better pleading than the two pettifogging barristers 
exhibited on this occasion. But I am too fast. Seeing that justice 
would be defrauded of her dues, unless something were done on my 
part, also, I looked over the law-books, and found the trash had been 
folded down in various places ; from what I saw, I concluded the pro- 
ceedings would all be quashed on account of the irregularity, which 
we all knew, in case the counsel for the defendant could not make 
good his defence in justice. I therefore secretly, in anticipation, 
made myself a reviser of the statutes, by passing my pen-knife through 
the leaves that had sections on them which would either forbid or 
annul the proceedings of pure justice. In fact I was obliged, in 
various ways, to take the laws literally into my own hands, for there 
was no justice, even by name, within a circle of more than thirty 
miles. 1 could not help laughing to myself, while doing so, to think 
how blank our pettifogger, who had seen too much of law, would look, 
on finding himself and his friend in a predicament so appalling to his 
vanity. By the way, he took up the defence chiefly because the 
rogue was a strong, two-fisted fellow, and the prosecutor was weak 
in mind if not in body, and an awful coward. Physical and mental 
superiority are more strongly exhibited in the wild woods than in 
the streets of alarge city. The counsel for the prosecution had been 
a merchant of good standing, and his speeches had not passed with- 
out compliments from some of our dignitaries. But his opponent 
was as smooth and as cunning as Satan, and | determined to stand 
by and see fair play, all the way through. 

The preparations for the trial were awful to the accuser as well 
as accused ; and our new justice was also under great apprehension 
that some higher tribunal would bring him up, should he thus make 
a mock at the awful science of law, by — doing justice. He had 
only half consented to act, when fortunately who should come in but 
a veritable justice, like a God-send — for one had not been seen near 
the place for many months. The new-comer was at once appealed 
to, to take the wool-sack, which he did without hesitation; and being 
shown the warrant by which the defendant had been brought up to 
court, he pronounced it good for this plain reason — it had not failed 
to bring up the culprit. This was a good beginning, and augured 
well for the conclusion. The judge being in the chair, the prosecu- 
tion commenced, and the defence pleaded infancy. There was no 
one to swear to his age one way or the other; and after much elo- 
quence had been wasted, there seemed to be no possibility of settling 
the case. He was a young man, evidently, and with very little beard ; 
and what was to be done? The prosecutor was as pale as death. 
He thought he should not only lose his debt, but be obliged to pay 
costs, and run all the risk of a threshing from the defendant, beside. 
In this predicament, I asked to be sworn, and then had the right to 
say, that I had understood he received the wages of a man, and could 
eat the dinner of a man, and was not thought to be half as great a fool 
as the man who had trusted him; he was also taller in stature, and 
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if an infant, he was of the race of giants, none of whom existed in these 
days. This seemed to be conclusive — the hint was taken, and other 
witnesses were called to prove that my suspicions were correct. A 
verdict for the prosecution was given on this principle — which our 
philosophic judge said he always followed— namely: that men 
hardly ever quarrel, unless both parties are more or less in the 
wrong, and one is most likely to do justice by not entirely satisfying 
either party. This rule is not so very bad, but I do not think it good; 
for the weakest and best natured invite aggression, and they should 
not be sure to suffer with the evil. The fellow against whom I had 
turned the tide so suddenly, stole from me an article as he departed, 
by way of making up his loss. But I was informed of it, and made 
him pay for it by threatening him with a visit to the fort in St. Augus- 
tine. People told me he would serve me a bad trick should he meet 
me alone on the pine barrens, but I trusted to a scowl to annihilate 
him. A determined spiritis as good as side-arms, at anytime. My 
determination was formed to make it a bad business to any man who 
should ever dare to think of such a thing as attacking me. This is 
the only way for one who has nothing to depend upon but his own 
resources. One good-natured man offered to stand by me in another 
instance where my life was threatened. However, I only told him 
that I was obliged to him, but could take care of myself against any 
man that I had yet seen; for if some had more strength, | could find 
means to stand upon a par with them. I found that mere brute 
force is not formidable, even in a lawless country. It is mean, under- 
hand cunning, which is the worst thing in the world. Put an un- 
principled lawyer, merchant, and banker together, clean, smooth, and 
genteel though they may be, and no wild beasts or ruffians will do 
more injury to society by their overt acts than will these, secretly, 
against every noble-hearted fellow they meet. They will starve him 
to death if they can, and ridicule him when they dare, while they are 
fattening on the genius of those like him. With this good-natured 
philippic, let us look up for the Flying Dutchman. 

As sure as fate, he is gone! What has become of him? There 
appears to be an island where he was. Yes, that island at a distance, 
with its two or three trees, looks like a square-rigged vessel, in every 
respect — some of the sails furled, some spread, and some partly clewed 
up. The illusion is as perfect as possible ; and when you approach 
near enough, the enchantment is gone, and you cannot figure out 
any thing like a vessel; and you are the more convinced that you did 
really see one, and that it has vanished. 

Passing this mysterious island, you approach, after a while, 
an old plantation, which is spread two or three miles along the 
river, for the fértile strip is very narrow. The old homestead had 
been burned in the wars, and now the owner was not wealthy enough 
to restore things to their former appearance. But although all of his 
orange, lemon, and fig trees had been cut down, they were grown up 
again from the roots, so that he had the best part of his income from 
them. The negroes seemed to be happier in their thoughtlessness 
than their master, with his cares, not only for his own family, but 
for all of theirs. Negroes, under good masters, as they almost inva- 
riably are, are as happy as any persons I ever saw. On new planta- 
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tions they fare badly in comparison with those on old ones; and when 
they are let out, they are used like hack-horses, too frequently ; for 
they are northern men, generally, who are in haste to be rich, who 
hire, and are not accustomed to the negro character, and who do not 
know that they will do more from affection to the master with whom 
they have grown up, in respectful habits of good feeling, than for 
any man who thinks to make them work as a northern working-man 
and his employer meet — each trying to make his cold, calculating 
self-interest overreach the other. We will not here argue on this 
subject; but my decided impression, from all I saw, is, that the man 
at the north who lets out money on the property bought by money, 
and receives interest without laboring for his living, mentally or phy- 
sically, is as much a slave-holder in principle as the southern man ; 
and when he expends that interest-money or rent to sow dissensions 
between men who live much happier in the state of mutual depend- 
ance and affection which exists between a generous-minded southern 
man and his affectionate dependants, he acts, to say the least, without 
a proper knowledge of his own character, or the characters of those 
whom he professes a desire to reform, with the words ‘stand back! lam 
holier than thou!’ if not on his lips, in his heart and conduct. 

To show the feeling that subsists between a master and his slaves, 
I will relate one or two incidents, 

A planter of my acquaintance was on a visit to a friend, and they 
began to speak of the comparative merits of their boats and oarsmen, 
and it resulted very naturally in a wager. The interest which their 
hands took in the result— their busy looks, as they turned over 
their boats to see the bottoms smoothed and greased, and their nice 
examinations of their oars—laid open their whole hearts. I 
thought of the close survey Ulysses took of his bow, when he was 
about to prove Ais strength. All these arrangements being com- 
pleted, the fine tall fellows took their seats in their boats, with veins 
swelling and hearts throbbing with excitement, awaiting the signal 
for a start. ‘The masters were the helmsmen; and I really believe 
there was not a man under them who would have hesitated to rup- 
ture an artery to have the honor of beating inthe race. All the pas- 
sion a negro can exhibit in his ebony face, by the contortions of its 
muscles, was here exhibited. At length, off they started — and they 
did not sleep over their work. No oarsmen surpass ours of White- 
hall; and it is therefore useless to describe their fleetness. It is 
enough to say, that the visiting planter was beaten, and paid the 
wager cheerfully — but not so willingly did his negroes submit. 
They cursed their stars, and eyes, and their master’s folly, because 
he would race with a poor canoe, when they had a better one at 
home! They said they hoped he would lose every dollar he had 
in the world, and every ‘ nigger’ in the bargain, if he would bet so 
foolishly, when they had not half a chance. He told them, good- 
humoredly, they must try it again, and if they did not beat next 
time, he would sell every rascal of them. Fearing he would try 
it again, they gathered around him as soon as they could find an op- 
portunity when he was alone, and told him the crops were suffering 
by their absence, and if they did not go home immediately, the grass 
and weeds would destroy them entirely ; and when pressed to pro- 
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long his visit, he gave his negroes’ remonstrances as a reason for 
going. In truth, any one might see that they were as proud of 
every thing belonging to their master, as if it were their own. 

On another occasion, | went to see a vessel which had been cast 
away on the beach, loaded with sugar: there were several stout 
negro boys of apparently ten, twelve, and fourteen years of age, 
watching a number of boxes, which their master had bought at an 
auction. On approaching them, I said: ‘ Fine times, boys, with no- 
thing to do but play, eat sugar, and catch oysters and fish for dinner.’ 
‘ Not very fine times,’ said one. ‘ Why? I asked: ‘ what more can 
you want, than plenty to eat and drink, and no workto do? ‘ Ah,’ 
said he, ‘master does not make we boys work ; and when we are at 
home, we can hear the fiddle, and dance ; but none of us can play 
here.’ Put the same questions to English factory children, or north- 
ern factory children and apprentices, and see if answers indicative 
of a more happy situation will be returned ! 

That they do not strive to educate them — allowing it to be pos- 
sible — so that they may be above the menial offices which must 
necessarily be performed, is a mercy instead of a disadvantage ; for 
there is no more miserable being in creation than one possessed of 
refined feelings, and under the necessity of laboring for a living, in 
offices which are felt as degrading. This must be the case, where 
all classes are equally and greatly refined by education. Let all 
levellers think of these hints. For my own part, I think a wise 
and a good Providence made the negro as inferiorin capacity to 
the white race, as he is in beauty, and other respects, and that he is 
better situated, as a slave to a white man, than if he were free in his 
~ own country, living on snakes and toads. Those who say that the 
black and white races are equal, might as well say that black is white ; 
for each have had a fair trial of all the advantages of civilization — the 
negro in Africa, the whites in Europe and America — and while we 
have read the stars, and almost annihilated time and space, they have 
hardly learned to build a canoe, or make a fish-hook. But to return 
from my digression. 

There is little remarkable on either shore of the St. John’s. The 
banks generally are no banks, and the trees extend to the water’s 
edge, so that you seem to be sailing through the woods. At long 
intervals, you may see the marks of the labors of man, and not 
the least beautiful is an extensive cotton-field, with its light green, 
so different from the green of any tree. The corn does not look so 
well as our northern corn, while growing, but it tastes much better 
when grown. It is sweeter, and more like wheat, when made into 
bread. The sugar-cane is planted near Jacksonville, but principally 
south of St. Augustine, at New-Smyrna, although as yet without much 
profit any where in the territory. It is a rich plant in appearance, 
while growing, and looks much like a field of monstrous corn, thickly 
planted, but without ears. It is a very common amusement there to 
chip off the bark and chew the pith, and would be so here, could 
we have good caneinabundance. I believe it would fatten up many 
a lean person, and perhaps cure some diseases; for in sugar-time, 
every living thing seems to grow fat. The sugar is made by simply 
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passing the cane, two or three at a time, between rollers, that press 
out the sap, which is then boiled down and grained. 

Desiring to go along between the islands and the coast to Georgia, 
and up the St. Mary’s, I procured a pilot at Jacksonville ; but he had 
the pleurisy, and of course could not do much: a couple of stran- 
gers were there, however, desiring to go on the same route; and 
although I was not much pleased with the appearance of one bull- 
necked fellow of them, I yet took him in, thinking he might do 
good service in case of necessity. Some of his exploits, which 
unguardedly came out in the course of the voyage, did not assist to 
raise him in my estimation. It appeared that he had endeavored 
to bribe my pilot to play falsely in a horse-race ; and when he spoke 
of an acquaintance of mine at the North, after acknowledging that 
he had taken excellent wine with him, he abused him. I asked him 
on what principle he could do so, and told him I was sorry I had 
ever become acquainted withhim. He muttered that I should be more 
sorry before he had done with me. I discovered that he was a ‘ pre- 
cious bad one,’ and all his looks showed it. I told him very plainly, 
that I would not be the owner of such a face as his for any money. 
He made answer that he knew his face was against him, and that a 
gentleman with whom he had been out a-hunting, on a late occasion, 
had been so scared by him, for nothing at all, that he cocked his gun, 
and walked him into town before him. With all this recommenda- 
tion, he was good for nothing to work the boat. A gale came on 
from the north-east, and we had a number of miles to ‘ beat’ through 
a salt meadow, extending as far as the eye could reach. The creek 
was not over twenty or thirty yards wide, and wound backward and 
forward, so that at one time the wind was free, and then there would be 
a long reach to run right in the wind’s eye. When this was the case, 
we could not gain an inch by sailing, and so I had the sails down, and 
set all hands to work to row; but the three new hands I had 
picked up were not worth as much as the one with whom I started ; 
and after worrying them all down, and blistering my own hands, I 
sent my man out with a long rope and pole to drive in the sedgy 
bank of the creek, that we might warp the boat along, for the wind 
blew so violently as almost to take away my breath, and there was 
no other way left to make the least headway. We continued at this 
provoking business, until my new friends had betaken themselves to 
the shelter of the deck. My pilot moaned with pain in his side, 
the negro man was covered with creek mud, and I was exhausted. In 
fact, it was impossible to reach any place of shelter ahead before 
night — and back we must go. I told all hands my determination ; 
when the pleasant, virtuous passenger, of the happy countenance, 
started up, and expressed a willingness to work, and a great disin- 
clination to return. But I was captain, and ordered up the sails, and 
ran back to a house which looked like a place of resort for pirates, 
being built on a pile of oyster-shells, with no inducements about it 
for any man to build there; it was alone, too, without connexion 
with any other place, that I could see, excepting over morasses 
or water. There was a swivel there, and one of my companions 
picked up a handsome gold shirt-button by the landing-place. Inside 
the house there was no furniture, excepting a cot bedstead or two, 
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and some old-fashioned guns, with locks such as I had never before 
seen. The inhabitants consisted only of men, and they were rough 
enough in appearance, and Spanish, withal. Had the house been 
comfortable, Lintended to have staid here forthe night, for it had begun 
to rain in earnest: taking altogether, however, I did not like either 
my company or accommodations. "Weroasted a few sweet potatoes, 
and broiled some bacon on the hearth, and while all thought I 
intended to stay, I told my man to shoulder his bag, and the others to 
follow, if they wished to go back with me to Jacksonville. The bull- 
neck protested against this, but I told him to stay, if he did not 
wish to go, and departed without much ceremony. The truth might 
have been, that he feared to put out to sea exactly, or to run through the 
broad bay, at the mouth of the river, in such a storm of wind and rain : 
but as I have hinted before, there is nothing to dread in the elements, 
or from wild beasts, compared to the perils of a bad-hearted man, 
when you are unsuspicious or asleep. .I did not care much for one 
bad man, but I did not like such an odds as I thought very possibly 
that house might present. They may have all been very honest, 
civil people; but I did not like appearances. Therefore, much 
against my will, we ran back ; for nothing irks me so much as to be 
foiled. I determined to go all the way back to my camp, and not to 
start again until I should find two good hands on whom I could depend. 
This I did after a time, but must make the voyage along the coast 
the subject of another story. My gentleman, who was to make me 
repent my unceremonious treatment of him, I should not dismiss 
in silence. He came to my place after a while, and offered, by the 
merest accident in the world, a miserable counterfeit of a hundred 
dollar bill, to change with me for small bills, as it would be a great 
convenience to him in travelling to have some smaller notes. 1 told 
him at once that it was a counterfeit, and as there were two or three 
persons by, he walked off, but soon returned when he saw they had 
left me alone, and gone home, and began to open his vest, and 
hitch up his suspenders, on purpose to show me his dagger ; but, as 
if by chance, | merely commended his prudence in going so well 
armed. As there was no court within many miles, I suffered him to 
depart in peace; had there been, he should have given some 
other account of himself. Such characters, I am happy to say, are 
not more numerous in the territory than elsewhere, and | do not wish 
to scandalize the country on account of a few lawless individuals. 


= A SECOND EXCURSION. 


I nave endeavored to describe an attempt to run along the inner 
passage, between Amelia Island and the main land of Florida, in an 
open boat, which attempt was frustrated by a north-east gale, and 
other misadventures. But on the occasion of which I am now going 
to speak, I secured good men, and there was no gale; but oh! the 
musquitoes, and sand-flies, and the hot sun, between the sedge-banks ! 
The channel was the most tortuous that can be imagined; and a person 
seeing as far as the eye can reach, over the level plain, would imagine 
that nothing could be easier than to find the way — yet hardly any 
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thing is more difficult. One might better be at sea, without chart or 
compass, for the stars and sun would assist him; but here there are 
no means to tell the right from the wrong channel, and one may sail 
or row all day, and at night find himself just where he started in the 
morning : so, at least, it appeared to me; and I was forced to take 
a pilot—for although there were headlands on the shore, and an 
island outside, I could not tell which way to go in the cross-creeks. 
I have heard of persons, who had often been through, being lost for 
some time. 

The heat poured down in such streams, that my pilot feared a stroke 
of the sun: we wet some sail-cloth, and laid it over our heads 
and backs. The sharks seemed to enjoy it all exceedingly, and 
flitted about, as if they had only to wish themselves in other places, 
to be there without labor. During the day, a brownish gnat is ex- 
ceedingly troublesome. ‘If you kill one, a thousand come to his 
funeral,’ as is truly said; and at night, beware of the musquitoes ! 
One is likely to be thin in the heat of a southern dog-day ; and 
these spiteful insects have no fat to penetrate, under our skins, but 
strike at once upon the nerves, with a sting almost like that of a bee. 
It makes the best man ‘groan in spirit,’ and those not otherwise very 
bad, swear like the foul fiends, which they soon resemble — for they 
are forced to make a fire of light pine wood, and stand or lie in the 
black smoke; and even here, some of the piratical little blood-suckers 
will come, and their victims strike, kick, groan, swear, and blaspheme, 
insomuch that to one just out of their reach on the ocean — for we 
lay thus exposed one or two nights on the sea-shore — they would 
have had all the characteristics of imps dancing around a fire in tor- 
ment. For my own part, I had a musquito-net; but, somehow or 
other, they came to life, like skippers in cheese, under it; and as to 
the noise they made, within a roll of the stiff skin which I had spread 
upon the sand under me to exclude dampness, ‘let me not speak of 
it,’ least my whole story should be discredited. I rolled up a part 
of the hide under my head for a pillow, yet they found their way 
into it by means of singing me softly to sleep. I was obliged to get 
out, and go and dance in the black smoke. What must be the pain 
of horses on the barrens, among large flies, I could very well imagine 
from this experience. I have seen their sides almost covered with 
drops of hardened blood, which had oozed out after the flies had left ; 
and horses often die of exposure to them and the heat together. I 
have frequently seen horses come running from the barrens, like 
furies, to hide in the dark stables, or to seek the spots frequented 
by the ‘ guards’ —a species of hornet, which catches the flies and 
protects beasts of all kinds from pain, and doubtless even from 
death, since without some such security, they would inevitably die. 
The horses stand stock still under their care, as if a good under- 
standing subsisted between them and their protectors. But we had 
no guards — not even a bat or swallow —and were forcibly reminded 
of the danger of opposing public opinion, even when each of the 
community wished to suck only a little blood. It is of no conse- 
quence that you can annihilate a thousand at aslap; their place will 


soon be filled by others. ‘Side by side their ranks they form,’ and 
that on the instant. 
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We continued to tack along, menue shea to let the men 
go and catch clams and oysters — for these were luxuries to us, after 
all our soakings in fresh water. We required salting anew, for salt 
water is our element, not less than the air of the woods; and it is 
like a new supply of life, the sensation which we feel on mixing 
some of the ocean-salts in our veins. The clams are very good, but 
the oysters are generally long and slim, and poor, in this quarter, 
although in some places they are better. Those at the mouth of the 
St. John’s are very worthless, with worm-eaten shell and yellow 
enamel inside; but down at Indian River, south of St. Augustine, 
they are fine and fat, and very abundant; and so are they here, 
growing by millions in compact bodies, like so many case-knives 
packed close on end, with their points upward — excellent to run 
the point of a good boat upon, or step on with your naked feet ! 

We went to the principal mansion at Amelia Island, at the earnest 
request of the hospitable proprietor; and although we were not pre- 
viously acquainted, he would not hear of our departure, until we had 
seen how like an old feudal baron or patriarch he lived. His black 
retainers were very numerous, and as happy as any people I ever 
saw. The communications between master and slave were kind, 
and proved good feeling and a fair union of interests on both sides. 
The master reflected for his slaves, on the principle that the inte- 
rests of both parties were inseparable, and the slaves, with the true 
and affectionate hearts of negroes, worked for their master on the 
same principle. I confess the ‘horrors’ of their slavery did not 
strike me very forcibly. They had their regular musicians, and 
every day it was their duty as well as pleasure to play for their mas- 
ter, and at night for themselves. A stronger evidence of the attach- 
ment of a man to his friend can hardly be shown in history, than was 
witnessed on this island, by a slave toward his master, during the for- 
mer war with the Seminoles. I will relate the story. It should be un- 
derstood that these Indians are not, by any means, hard masters. 
Unlike northern men generally — of whom I confess I am one my- 
self— they are not exacting. If a negro raises ten bushels of corn 
a year for his master, he is satisfied; or if he asks for more, and is 
told there will not be enough for seed next year, and he cannot have 
more, he does not insist on it— which is the same to the slave. A 
negro knowing this, as they generally do, was told to follow a party 
of Indians who had invaded the island, and among others had seized 
his wife. He was commanded to do so, on pain of being shot. The 
negro hesitated. He knew not whether to give up his master, with 
labor, and music, and dancing, and all other comforts, or a compara- 
tively easy life with his wife. He soon decided. He turned to run, 
was shot, and fell a sacrifice to his devotion to his master. Those 
who write against slavery, are unfair when they do not give truths 
like this. Although there are doubtless some instances of severity, yet 
probably no more than is constantly practised in society here, in col- 
lecting rents and interest-money, which white men pay by the sweat 
of their brows, to give money to men who do not labor themselves. 

Amelia Island is the most desirable place I saw in Florida. It is 
true there are no neighbors neay, and the post-office is a number 
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of miles away ; but the soil i is excellent, and the situation healthy, 
and constantly fanned by the trade winds; and with a number of 
slaves, a man has a good chance here of exceeding his three-score 
years ¢ andten. The present owner is upward of eighty, I believe, 
but appears not even sixty. The approach to his mansion is unique. 
We see nothing like it at the north. Indeed the whole island has a 
singular appearance: but this serpentine avenue is lined on both 
sides by a species of the palmetto, which rises like a tree, fifteen 
inches or more in diameter, and bears large pointed leaves, over two 
feet broad, and three feet long, and branching off from the body of the 
tree, so as to form a hemisphere of about ten feet diameter. ‘All are 
of the same size, in the same soil, whatever may be the height of the 
tree ; for the root is bulbous, and shoots forth the huge vegetable to 
its full size at once, excepting in height. It is fabled that it used to 
rise to the height of a large mast in a year, and bore a cabbage or 
two on the top, and was perennial. With regard to the cabbage, it 
is partly true — for the young leaves taste like cabbages before they 
open: they rise in the form of a folded fan, and are then yellow, 
sweet, and tender, and often eaten. It kills the tree to cut out these 
leaves entirely, but otherwise they seem as if they might live for cen- 
turies. We were told that they gave out an excellent palm wine in 
great quantities after being so cut; but I had no opportunity to try 
it as I travelled about, nor where I stopped. The body of the tree is 
like the husk of the cocoa-nut. 

In the garden were various kinds of tropical flowers, and the walks 
were lined with orange-trees, which met over head, and formed 
arbors —like the Gothic temples from which that style of architec- 
ture is said to have originated — save that the trees were not tied to- 
gether at their tops, but met naturally. They thus make delight- 
fully perfumed walks, when in bloom, as the aroma of the orange 
blossom scents the gale most exquisitely. 

Along the shores, but not cultivated, might be seen the Spanish 
bayonet or glorioso, such as we have here; but then they flower 
magnificently, and at a distance appear like a number of young ladies. 
The eye will be deceived twenty times a day by them — as it would 
by their breathing, speaking resemblances, some ill-natured woman- 
hater might say. 

| went down to the boat, after atime, and left our hospitable host, 
who loaded my arms with books — a most acceptable present to be- 
guile me on the way, and much pleasure did I find in reading some 
of them. 

On our way to St. Mary’s River, Georgia, we were overtaken by 
one of the severest storms of thunder and lightning I ever experi- 
enced. It made every soul on board —four of us—stare. We 
threw out a very heavy anchor, for the size of the boat, but she 
dragged it ashore, although the wind had no great opportunity to 
strike us in the land-locked place where we were. It rained so very 
hard, that as many of us as could do so thrust ourselves under the 
half-deck at the bows. By this movement, I was crowded against 
the mast, down which a stream was running so that it wet me through. 
The deck also leaked, insomuch that my companion could not move 
without being inthe same predicament as smyself. What could be done 2 
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I had the cuthanienp, and mighe baie mnual him out in the rain, but 
this would have been too bad ; so I began to tell stories about light- 
ning, and the relative dangers of various situations. I told him, in 
particular, of a blacksmith who had been wet by the rain, and 
stood near his chimney, when the lightning came down and shivered 
every rag of clothes off him in an instant. His chimney had been 
the conductor, as all high points were. 1 then talked about our 
mast, and asked if there were not a steel or iron point in the topmast. 
I knew there was one, for a vane or fly toturn upon. I then pointed 
out the stream by which I was becoming wet, and hoped I should 
not be stripped as unceremoniously as the blacksmith had been. All 
this time a _feu-de-joie was going on over head, and the sky was split- 
ting on all sides, like a muskmelon cut all around. Our worthy, 
when he began to understand things, looked out with a very wise 
face, but rather a dull eye, and said that, for his part, he thought it 
began to hold up, and he did not care for a few drops of rain: he 
would not be cramped up under deck any longer. So out he crawled, 
and left me ready to die with smothered laughter. It was not very 
generous, perhaps, but there was danger ; and he must be more than 
mortal who can suppress a good joke in such a situation. 

The storm passed over, and on looking out, we saw another sail, 
with two huge whiskered, Spanish-looking, piratical fellows close 
aboard of us. They were in a small open 1 pilot-boat, and under a 
pack of sailors’ pea-jackets and cloaks, looked like straw-stuffed scare- 
crows. I heard the light merry laugh of a girl, who called to me by 
name. ‘ Who under the sun can there be in that craft, here out of the 
world of civilized beings, who knows me so well? | answered. She 
amused herself for a time, and showed that she was well acquainted 
with me. At last, on the clearing up of the shower, she threw off 
her disguise, and revealed a New-York or rather a United States’ 
belle — a daughter of one of our national officers, whom you may 
meet at one time in the desert, and again in Bond-street or Albion- 
Place. I just missed seeing her, an evening or two ago, in the latter 
place. Not many have her temerity. I should have looked twice 
at her escort before I would have trusted myself with them, without 
dirk or pistol; but I fancy she could see that monstrous whiskers 
were the best proofs of peace at heart. I have often suspected, that 
the rougher the burr the softer the kernel ; and if you wish to find a 
coward, ever afraid of a woman, seek for him in a terrible-looking 
whiskered man, and beware of your Johnson-looking, ‘ innocent 
boy,’ or velvet- footed, smiling, cat-like politician, who is now on this 
side, then on that, shaking hands cordially with every man he meets. 
The girls knéw who is who, after all — at least some of them do. 

After passing a bay, open to the sea, we reached St. Mary’s River. 
There is no such scenery as we have at the north. Nothing bold or 
picturesque, to any interesting degree. The country has the appear- 
ance of a recent formation. Nothing like that with which we meet 
in primitive regions, or in well-established secondary formations. In 
two or three places, between St. John’s and St. Mary’s, the water is 
changing the situation of the land to such a degree, that it actually 
has the appearance of having been carried by carts, and washed 
smooth. But on the St. Mary’ s, there are salt meadows below, and 
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quantities of musquitoes and sand-flies. 

The town of St. Mary’s is small, and contains only a few hundreds 
of inhabitants, who go to rest every night with the chickens, take 
good care of their health, and, with plenty of chloride of lime, say 
their place is extremely healthy. The merchants only ask of the 
planters to pay up, or give a mortgage, and the planters desire only 
six orseven years’ credit, if we may believe some of the merchants. 
But let me not ‘stretch’ it ; it is only two or three years’ credit they want. 
I fancy the merchants have the best of the bargain, after all. Men 
who make many bargains, will overreach those who make only a 
few, if the old proverb be true, that ‘ practice makes perfect.’ It 
seems to be so in diplomacy, at all events. 

The inhabitants of St. Mary’s are very kind to strangers, and, so far 
as I could see, agreeable to each other. In truth, the southern people 
are almost invariably civil to strangers ; and I cannot but admire the 
chivalrous feeling that prevails among them. But let us bid good 
bye to St. Mary’s, and | will tell you how a rogue and honest man of 
my acquaintance managed together in Florida, and you will have a 
hint of the state of the laws in the woods. 

A Minorcan, an honest man, had business in Alachua, which is in 
the centre of the peninsula, and he went there on horseback. When 
he arrived, he tied his horse, and went into a house. A rogue, hap- 
pening to see him, said the horse looked like his, and in fact was so 
much like one he had lost, that he would take him, for better or for 
worse. With this pious intent, and to save all useless bloody con- 
tention, he went into the house and begged to borrow the Minor- 
can’s sheath-knife, a dagger about an inch broad and a foot long. 
At first, he positively refused, not because he suspected him, or any 
other man, but because he said he made it a ‘ rule never to part with 
his arms when he was among strangers.’ At length, however, he was 
prevailed upon to lend it; but he had no sooner done so, than his 
horse’s halter was cut, and a new owner was on his back, and tear- 
ing through the pine barrens like a scrub-racer. It is useless to at- 
tempt to describe a man who feels he has been overreached, and left 
in the lurch by his own folly. He stamps, and swears, and clenches 
his hands, and grates his teeth, and walks hither and thither — and 
sometimes tears his hair, as almost every one has seen some one do, 
if he has not done it for himself. In this predicament was our good- 
natured Minorcan. Eighty miles from home, and without a horse, 
or money enough with him to buy another. But he made the best 
of his way back, determined to gain satisfaction as soon as pos- 
sible. At. the time I saw him, he had travelled several hecho 
miles with the feeling of an Indian, and had recovered his horse, 
cropped and branded with’ the mark of the robber, and so dis- 
guised, otherwise, that it was almost impossible for his real owner to 
know him. He took him back by the aid of his knife; and his 
object, when I saw him, was to bring his opponent to justice by 
the regular operations of the law; but from the feelings of the 
wise law-givers of the territory, I do not believe he ever obtain- 
ed satisfaction, for the impression was general among the law- 
yers, that if the criminal should not have enough property to pay 
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the costs of the court, ae accuser shoud” pay them. “They passed 
a law to this effect, 1 believe, and the Congress of the United 
States abrogated it. By this system, the injured man or woman, 
after falling into the hands of open, bold robbers, must run the 
gauntlet through the meshes of crafty rogues, where honesty makes but 
a poor figure, “and has to rely on J udge Lynch, who first honored 
us with his presence at the ‘ Boston Tea- Party.’ Though I would 
not promulgate revolutionary doctrines, I must say, that ‘all show of 
justice is a farce, while the defendant is obliged, when innocent, to 
pay any of the cost, whether it be a civil or ‘criminal case; and so 
far as my own experience goes, I would sooner depend upon my own 
arms, without any laws, than upon any court I ever had any thing to 
do with. These are the sentiments of Orson. Now let us go and 
catch a rattle-snake alive, and so drive off ‘ ennui,’ for a time, at 
least. 

I was sitting one day, after dinner, too indolent to think, or read, or 
write, although surrounded by books i in my own camp, when I heard 
a dreadful yell, or scream, from my poor cowar dly Brazilian Indian — 
a fellow more than half civilized, whom I kept about me because he 
could cook very well on an exeureion, put a plank in a boat, or mend 
a sail, or in fact do almost any thing for a traveler, for he had been 
all over the world, on board a British man of war, ‘as well as else- 
where,’ so that he spoke contemptuously of we/d Indians. Hearing 
him scream, I looked out, and saw the little fellow with his legs 
stretched wide apart, his fingers spread like the points of a palmetto 
leaf, his eyes showing their whites all around, and appearing like a 
print of Saturn, with its belt on yellow ground, from under a 
steeple-crowned, hay-stack hat body, which had a handkerchief stuffed 
between it and his forehead, to prevent it from falling down to his 
chin. I could not think what to make of all this, and he could not 
tell me, but continued to cry: ‘Me Got!—Me Got!’ At last he 
made out to say, ‘ Rattlesnake!’ I comprehended the whole case in 
an instant. He had been within an inch of treading ona huge fel- 
low, six or seven feet long. He did not appear to know what to do 
with him or himself, and I called out to him not to lose sight of him, 
while I ran to his assistance. There I saw the most majestic reptile 
I ever beheld, coiled in a circle of about two feet diameter, with his 
tail in the centre, rattling with the rapidity of lightning, while his 
head, about a foot and a half from the ground, waved slowly one 
way and the other, with a grace and majesty I never could have 
imagined a snake could exhibit. He seemed to know perfectly well 
that death was lodged in his fangs ; and he told us by his rattle to 
beware how we injured him. But not liking to be dared in this man- 
ner, one of us — I do not remember which, for by this time another 
in my employ had followed to learn the difficulty — proposed to see 
if we could not capture him alive. It was agreed to at once, by all 
parties ; and I remained to keep him at bay, by plaguing him with a 
stick, as I knew the habits of the reptile, and just how far he could 
spring. I had a stick in my hand, which I had hastily picked up, and 
I thrust it at him, but he would not strike it. He knew better, and 
continued to fix his eye on my hand, which was not more than six or 
eight inches beyond the length of his atr oke, and he thought I might 
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venture closer, but I knew better, and stood prepared to spring as 
quickly as himself. While I was thus waiting for a line and a pole 
to noose him about the neck, a black negress came to see what was 
going on; and when she drew nigh, she began to scream and wring 
her hands at such a rate, thatthe snake, which will not run for man 
or beast, was fairly frightened, and turned to ‘escape. I could not 
help reflecting on the power of the fair sex, and although much 
inclined to laugh, I was forced to bid her, angrily, to go away, and not 
frighten my game by her screeches. By one or two strokes, he was 
induced to turn upon me again, and thus I kept him, until the noose 
was brought, with a pole, by which it was fairly dropped over his 
neck, and we secured him. But still he was a troublesome customer ; 
and it appeared like catching a Tartar, after all ; for instead of trying 
to pull away, like a fish, he came after us, and had not our wary 
Indian thought of driving a nail to make a fork at the end of the 
pole, we should have been obliged to kill him at last; but with this 
he kept him off, and contrived to wind the line up so closely, that he 
could do nothing, and we fairly captured him. I kept him several 
months, and often amused myself in observing how shy the Indians 
were when they heard his rattle. 

They boasted that some among them, of the snake tribe, would 
catch them in their hands; and they showed me how they did it, 
and how, by taking them around the neck and tail, and rubbing the 
festoon thus formed up and down a patient’s back, they could cure the 
rheumatism. My black cook was troubled in this way, and one of the 
Indians present 1 knew had a snake tattoo’d on his arm: I sent forher, 
and proposed to physician and patient to try the remedy instanter. 
Their mutual disinclination to any such experiment was expressed 
by very wise shakes of the Indian’s head, and screams and shudder- 
ings on the part of the negress, who ran, determined rather to ‘ bear 
the ills she had’ than — gentle reader, you know the rest. It was 
only a trap for a laugh, and I enjoyed it exceedingly — almost as 
much as catching him in the first instance. Then I drove out the 
blood to each fibre of every veinin my system ; for in truth I felt I might 
easily have been bitten and killed in five minutes. Nothing like this 
to stir the sluggish blood, when it will hardly move, after a hearty 
dinner, ona hot day. Nothing like hair-breadth ’scapes to make a 
man, tired of the world, and devoured by ennui, love to live, unless 
indeed he has some great and good object for all mankind in view, 
in which case he will never feel the blue-god, And this is a good 
moral to end with, as I shall do, and not run about the world any 
longer, thrusting my head into difficulties for the mere pleasure of 
getting out of them — unhurt, as by good fortune, if not wisdom, has 
always been the case with me, while those who have cried ‘ Take 
care! take care!’ have tumbled over backward, one with sixteen 
bullets through him, another with five, and others with yellow and 
bilious fever, repose under the sands — for which I am very sorry, 
while I am very glad no sickness nor accidents have ever happened 
tome. Itake leave of you, gentle reader, with a face crying on one 
side, and laughing on the other. Farewell ! 
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LOVE’S WELCOME. 


‘Tue women of Libo, the long row of islands which separates the Adriatic from the Lagunes, are 
accustomed, when their husbands are returning from their fishing excursions, to sit on the beach 
and sing until each can distinguish the responses of her own husband. 






*T 1s sunset —o’er the glowing waters gliding, 
The fisher’s skiffs are veering toward the land ; 
The golden waves with murmurs soft subsiding, 
Sweep, fringed with silver, up the yellow sand; 
And seated there, with tuneful voices blending, 
The island natives raise the welcome-song, 

While to their oars the gladdened boatmen bending, 
Send from the deep an answer elear and strong ; 
Yon bride at length her husband’s voice has singled 

From the wild chant that shoreward dies away ; 
Hushed is the chorus where her sweet voice mingled — 
Hark! lonely now she pours her greeting lay : 









I. Iv. 
‘ Speed ! speed to the shore, love, | *T have oft marked thee linger, 
My heart hath been lorn, Enraptured and mute, 
Since I saw thee unmoor, love, As I struck, with a finger 
Thy boat yestermorn ; Untutored, the lute ; 
And the food which I tasted I will touch it to night, love, 
Seemed flavorless fare, ; When sets the pale moon, 
With the banquet contrasted, And glows in her light, love, 
When thou hadst a share. The stirless lagoon. 




































Il. Vv. 


‘In the green shadow, dearest, ‘Then, sweet, on my bosom 
Our simple meal’s spread ; Thou ’lt lean while I sing, 
Cool water — the clearest — And around us each blossom 
Dates, olives, and bread : Its soft breath shall fling; 
In our bower of the vine, love, Until Tasso’s rich numbers 
Where red grapes blush through, In perfume shall die, 
I’ve placed, with bright wine, love, As the spirit of slumbers 
Beneath where it grew. Steals light from thine eye. 
III. VI. 
‘ But not of the wine, love, ‘ And think not that morning 
Our lips shall drink first, New labor will bring; 
If thine be as mine, love, From thy side with the dawning, 


For kisses athirst ; 
Beneath tendrils inlacing 

Where spray clasps with spray, 
We will soon be embracing 

As fondly as they. 


Beloved one, I'll spring : 
Ere love-dreaming maiden 

Her day hath begun, 
Shall thy skiff be unladen, 

Thy nets in the sun.’ 


Quick from the flood the bridegroom’s oars are leaping, 
Sprinkling the sun-lit spray, like golden rain, 

While, time to their swift motion truly keeping, 
From his far shallop floats an answering strain: 


” 


I. I. 
* My comrades I’m leaving — ‘Rich prey from the ocean 
Whose keel can compete To-day I have won, 

With mine when ’t is cleaving Bright scales at each motion, 
In foam to thy feet ? Seem gems in the sun; 
But swifter than oar, love, But were they indeed, love, 
Can urge my frail bark, The jewels they seem, 

My heart flees before, love, A far rarer meed, love, 


ike dove to its ark! Thy beauty I deem. 


A Visit to Jerusalem. 


Il. 
‘TI see lightly lifting 
Thy snowy cymar 
Like a vapor wreath drifting 
Away from a star ; 
My shallop is grounding! 
Oh! come, love, and press 
The heart wildly bounding 
To meet thy caress !’ 


He springs on shore! she flies with arms extended ! 
They clasp !— words weakly paint such scenes as this — 
With forms, lips, hearts, and souls together blended, 

They lavish all love’s long arrears of bliss. = % 


A VISIT TO JERUSALEM. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE UNITED STATES’ NAVY. 


NUMBER ONE. 


I cannot hope to convey to the reader any thing like a sense of 
the deep enjoyment which I experienced, a few years ago, in visit- 
ing the Holy City, and the scenes of kindred interest with which it 
is surrounded: but the accidental discovery of a few loose notes 
which were taken on the occasion — though unnecessary to preserve 
a recollection of what can never be effaced from my mind —has 
prompted me to throw into a readable form the following passages 
from my journal. 


Fripay, Aveust 16TH, 1834. To-day we left the ship, on a visit 
to Jerusalem. The sensations with which | entered upon the almost 
sacred journey, were unlike those I had ever before felt, when about 
to visit striking scenes, of which I had heard much, and of which my 
imagination was full. When for the first time my native land lay 
behind me like a cloud in the horizon, I was deeply affected ; when 
for the first time a foreign shore rose to view, pencilled faintly 
against the clear morning sky, I was still more moved; and never 
shall I forget the emotion with which — even after experience of 
foreign sights had somewhat blunted a certain primeval freshness of 
feeling —I first saw London, and Paris, and Rome. But as we 
journeyed slowly toward Jaffa, and saw, as we turned occasionally 
to survey the way we had traversed, the blue ocean lying, a scarcely 
perceptible line, far behind us, I gave myself up to the contempla- 
tions which our journey was well calculated to excite. I was soon to 
visit scenes which had been far more deeply impressed upon my 
young imagination than any other; to gaze upon the spot where the 
Saviour of men was born — where he labored, and suffered, and died. 
I was soon to walk over the very ground which had been pressed by 
his blessed feet more than eighteen hundred years ago; to see with 
my own eyes the hills, and streams, and highways, which he ascend- 
ed, by the sides of which he taught, and along which he walked, as 
he ‘ went about doing good,’ healing the sick, binding up the broken- 
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hearted, and comforting the poor and needy. With these thoughts 
came dimly up from the past ‘the spot where I was born’ —the 
familiar illustrations by my departed mother of the very events I was 
now contemplating, and upon the scenes of which I was so soon to 
enter — the country church in the far western land which I had left 
behind me, where I had so often listened, in the service of the Sab- 
bath, to descriptions of the sacred land whither I was journeying, 
and the evening conference at the village school-house, where the 
topics of the day were simplified and enforced. Never before were 
there linked with my reflections so many powerful associations. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon, when we arrived at Jaffa, 
where we obtained horses and mules for our journey, and proceeded 
toward Ramah in Gilead. The road, for nearly the whole distance, 
is very narrow, and lined on each side with prickly pears. As you 
near Ramah, however, the highway becomes wide, and the sides 
destitute of every vestige of shade or vegetation. Nine miles from 
Jaffa, we supped and lodged all night. Our accommodations were 
of the most miserable description; the food was both scanty and 
dirty ; and hard, unclean mats, populous with fleas, were any thing but 
‘beds of ease’ to our weary bodies. Ramah—where Rachel, true to 
the enduring tenderness of a mother’s heart, mourned for her children, 
and refused to be comforted — is a dirty village; the streets are very 
narrow ; the houses, which are usually from one to two stories high, 
are full of all manner of uncleanness. About four miles from Ramah, 
which we left on the morning of the 17th of August, we paused to 
lunch under a clump of fig trees, opposite to a small village called 
Likbab. When we had finished, we pursued our journey, stopping 
at three o’clock, by a well of water, and beneath the shade of ano- 
ther cluster of fig-trees, to dine. At four, we started again on our 
journey, and had travelled but a little way, when we met several 
caravans, laden with ammunition and field-pieces, and escorted by 
a strong guard of Egyptian soldiers. As we pursued our way, we 
fell in with five or six small companies of Ibraham Pacha’s soldiers, 
who were returning to Jaffa, from an expedition against the moun- 
taineers. After passing several villages, whose names, defaced in 
my pencilled notes, I am unable to recal, we found ourselves — a 
company of seventy-three persons — at the gates of the Holy City, 
without the occurrence of any accident — a circumstance for which, 
considering the then troubled state of the country, we had good rea- 
son to be grateful. 

Divers vexatious ceremonies of admittance served to detain us for 
two or three hours, and when we were at length within the gates, 
the narrowness of the streets, and their thousand obstructions, pre- 
vented our progress. We finally found our way to an old convent, 
partly in ruins—and despairing of better quarters, we came to the 
determination to make it a rendezvous during our stay. We were 
compelled to procure and cook all our own necessaries ; as for the 
superfluities or even comforts of life, we soon found them entirely 
out of the question. I slept little during the night. Fatigued as | 
was, I could not think of repose: ‘my thoughts were otherwhere ;’ 
and early in the morning, I arose and commenced a pilgrimage of 
examination over this interesting spot. 
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The scene of the sufferings and death of our Saviour was a primary 
object of attraction. The spot is now enclosed by the church built 
by the Empress Helena, the mother of Constantine, over the Holy 
Sepulchre, the walls of which are in a state of perfect preservation. 
It is built in the Gothic style, of variegated marble, and has a very 
venerable appearance. The prominent object of interest that arrests 
the attention of the visitor upon first entering the church, is 
a long marble slab, upon which the body of Christ was washed, 
after being taken down from the cross. At either end, are 
massive brass candlesticks, six feet in length, with waxen can- 
dles of proportionate size. A flight of marble steps leads to 
Mount Cavalry —the scene of the divine interposition of mercy 
toward the human race. As I stood upon the spot, I could not avoid 
exclaiming, with a deep sense of awe almost overwhelming me, 
‘How awful is this piace !’ A few hundred years ago, and the meek 
Redeemer stood where I now stand, reviled, scourged, spit upon, 
crucified! Here arose the roar of the maddening multitude ; here 
flowed the crimson stream from his pierced side — here oozed the drops 
of tortured agony from his thorn-pressed brow ; up this steep toiled 
the Saviour, followed by a few weeping daughters of Jerusalem, 
bearing the cross upon which he was to yield up his sinless life ! 
The limits of this sacred spot are now so circumscribed, that there 
is little more than room enough for one large cross to stand. The 
situation of the cross on which the Redeemer suffered, is indicated 
by a large parti-colored marble platform: no one is permitted to 
profane it with unhallowed feet. About fourteen feet to the left, is 
pointed out to the visitor the spot where the cross was taken down ; 
and near by, you see the rent rock where an altar is raised, and the 
two holes occupied by the crosses of the two thieves who were cru- 
cified with Christ. From the above-mentioned slab, there is a piece 
cut out, and the cavity filled by three bars of silver. On removing 
these, you perceive, by the aid of a taper, the chasms in the rock, 
caused by the earthquake which rent ‘the veil of the temple in 
twain from the top to the bottom,’ when the Messiah gave up the 
ghost. I passed two hours upon Calvary, without speaking a soli- 
tary word ; and the thoughts which passed through my mind during 
this period, were of such deep intensity, that their impress will ac- 
company me to the grave. I cannot, however, adequately define 
them, and I will not essay the task. 

After obtaining some relics of the sacred spot, we descended the 
flight of steps by which we had arisen to the Mount. We passed 
through a semi-circular area, composed of marble slabs, and large 
pillars which support the roof, and arrived at a kind of ante-chapel, 
containing the Holy Sepulchre. Before the entrance to this chapel 
is raised a square piece of lime-stone, a part of the one which was 
rolled against the door of the sepulchre; it is inserted in another 
block on which, according to authentic tradition, the angel sat. The 
entrance to the Holy Sepulchre, as well as the sepulchre itself, to 
which we next proceeded, is composed of beautiful polished verd- 
antique. We were singularly fortunate in being permitted to visit 
the sacred tomb, since it is rarely shown to strangers. The tomb 
which ig built over ‘the place where the Lord lay,’ is of the purest 
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white marble, and is constantly lighted by resplendent lamps. Va- 
rious ceremonies are observed by the attendants upon visitors to this 
spot, one of which is, the washing of the tomb with pure otto of 
roses ; and opportunity is given to the devout pilgrim to perform the 
same office. Over the tomb, is a striking representation of Christ 
ascending into Heaven, and ‘ two holy angels with him,’ one on either 
side. 

On our way to the Holy Well, we were shown the stone on which 
Christ stood, when crowned with thorns. A marble inclosure is 
built around it, the front of which is secured by an iron grating, 
through which the stone is discovered, and over it a correct repre- 
sentation of the event. A short distance from this spot, you arrive, 
by an ascent of fourteen steps, to the Holy Well, the site of which is 
distinguished by a plain marble slab, which the visitor is not per- 
mitted to remove. On this spot, after clearing away the ancient 
ruins, the true cross on which Christ was crucified was found by the 
Empress Helena; and near by we were shown a chamber or grotto, 
where Christ was imprisoned while his enemies were plaiting the 
crown of thorns for his brow. Leaving this interesting scene, with 
many a sigh, and ‘longing, lingering look behind,’ we came to an 
arch, over against which is the Mosque of Omar, covering the site of 
the Temple of Solomon. We anticipated not a little gratification in 
an examination of this celebrated edifice ; but on application for ad- 
mission, we were refused —no Christian being allowed to enter. 
This last visit finished our first day’s forenoon excursion. 

After dinner, to which we returned with an excellent appetite, 
we took our departure for the Mount of Olives. Passing through 
the gates of Jaffa, we wound our way along Mount Zion, with the 
valley of Jehoshaphat on our right, watered by the brook Kedron, in 
the rainy season, and rich in vegetation. We paused a moment to 
drink at the well said by Moslem tradition to be the one which cured 
Job of his peculiar afflictions. The pool of Siloam, farther along 
the valley, next arrested our steps. It stands opposite a small vil- 
lage, of the same name. We tarried long enough to wash in the 
pool, and to saturate our spirits with the many associations which the 
spot is so well calculated to excite. A short distance beyond Siloam, 
we came upon the sepulchre where the Virgin Mary and her pa- 
rents are said to be interred. It is now a subterranean church, with 
an imposing entrance, by a descent of forty-seven marble steps. 
Our arrival was at an opportune moment, as the edifice was brilliantly 
lighted up, for the purpose of public worship. The ceremonies were 
gorgeous, and the music, vocal and instrumental, rolling up and along 
the vast interior —the time — the place —all made an impression 
upon my mind which can never be obliterated. 

I stood in the Garden of Gethsemane. It was near sunset, and a 
softened, mellow light rested on every object around, and clothed the 
distant landscape in hues soft as the first blush of the morning. The 
spirit of the place seemed to descend upon me, as I paused at the 
entrance, within the gate, near where the Redeemer left his disci- 
ples, and went up into the Mount to pray. How solemn was the 
scene! Here were poured forth those tokens of agony, ‘as it were 
great drops of blood falling down to the ground!’ Here the meek 
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sufferer — ‘a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief’ — a little 
while before he was led as a lamb to the slaughter, prayed in the 
anguish of his spirit, that the bitter cup might pass from his lips. 
The scene of the last supper, and the spot where the Saviour was an 
betrayed, are designated by an altar, in which is inserted a piece of ast 
the table at which he sat with his disciples. The shades of evening 
had gathered around me as, all unconscious, I surveyed the various 
objects of interest in this sacred place ; and joining the party from 
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whom I had severed, we sought our way back to the Holy City, be- a 
neath the light of a cloudless moon, full of the pleasing anticipations Lg 
of visiting other hallowed scenes on the morrow. R. ia 
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* Strong drink drowns more than the sea, and all the rivers that run into it.’ 
Hi 





Tuey say the cup is crowned with flowers, 
And round its brim all brightly shine, 

Like gems, remembered joys and hours, 
The treasures of immortal wine : 

We know it to be wreathed with plants 
More deadly than the Upas tree ; 

Its richest recollection haunts 

The soul with all of misery. 
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They say the draught has potent spell b 
To wean the thought from ills away ; ae 

And raise the drooping one to dwell = 
Where dreamy night is changed to day; we 


We deem the wretch may never know 
The meaning of unmixed despair, | 

Till, tempted by his direst foe, % 
He coche the cup and finds it there. Ny 





Ill. 


Some vow in unextinguished hate, ‘| ae 
With Atconor no terms to hold; 
‘ From aut that can intoxicate f 
We write upon our banner’s fold ; 
For we, the sons, have marshalled strong 
On fields that wear our fathers’ name ; 
Their glorious dust gives back the song 
Once more, of freedom and of fame. 
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Nor marches in our ranks the slave 
That dares his heritage to stain ; 

Not one to clank above the grave 
Of tyranny, a sensual chain. 

Oh no !— did round it pleasant flowers 
Of wooing tints and fragrance twine, 

We are the Sen, and ’t is not ours 

In bonds to tarry at the wine. 


Philadelphia, November, 1836. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF A PENNY-A-LINER. 


NUMBER SEVEN. 


‘The lady watched her lover.’ 


Tue clock had long since struck the hour of midnight, and yet she 
still sat motionless, with her eyes fixed upon the sick man. Night 
after night, for weeks, she had kept her place at his couch, enduring 
fatigue and privation that would have broken a much stronger 
frame. No entreaties could remove her. The prayers of the in- 
valid, the commands of the physican, had availed nothing. A love 
stronger and more enduring than that which gilds even the sweet 
bonds of married life, had thus far sustained her. ‘Long after the 
rose had faded from her cheek, and the rich fullness of her figure 
had departed— when her trembling limbs could scarcely support 
her, and her attenuated fingers could with difficulty convey the 
medicine to his lips — it had enabled her to minister unto him, and 
to watch over him, as the eye of affection can alone watch. 

‘Oh!’ exclaims a writer deeply skilled in the human heart, ‘ if 
there be one feeling which makes love, even guilty love, a god, it is 
the knowledge that in the midst of this breathing world, he reigns 
aloof and alone ; and that those who are occupied with his worship, 
know nothing of the pettiness, the strife, the bustle, which pollute 
and agitate the ordinary inhabitants of earth!” A woman who has 
fallen, has but one source of pleasure or consolation. In the love of 
him for whom she has sacrificed all, she has her only compensation for 
the ties of home, kindred, and friendship she has broken — her only ex- 
change for ruined reputation and lost character — the only balm for her 
wounded spirit — the only shield against the finger of scorn or the 
voice of reproach. Her passions become concentrated, and every 
feeling of her heart is garnered up and devoted to the worship of 
one object. The world has nothing for her but contempt and con- 
tumely. The common occupations of woman’s life, the little vanities, 
the rivalries, show, dress, all cease to move her feelings, or engage 
her attention ; and she turns from them to him for whom this change 
has been wrought, and in his love she forgets all. 


I REMEMBER Mary , when she was a girl of fifteen. She 
had then just arrived from her native island in the West Indies, 
and her full dark eyes, mature form, and fair and brilliant complex- 
ion, even then clearly showed the union of opposites from whence she 
derived her extraction. Her father was a Dane, and her mother a 
Creole —‘ the cold in clime’ and ‘ the warm in blood’ — and from 
them sprang a creature as ardent, as passionate, as faulty — as love- 
ly and as loving — as ever yet made shipwreck of her happiness, and 
brought misery and suffermg upon herself, and those with whom she 
was connected. She was an orphan and an heiress, and had been 
brought to the city by her guardian, to complete her education at one 
of our fashionable boarding-schools. 
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I can hardly tell why it was that 1 wasso much startled, when I 
first beheld her in the presence of young H She was walking 
on the Battery, at the close of a warm summer day, with her arm 
entwined in that of her guardian’s, yet listening with an expres- 
sion of intense interest to the words which H was pouring into 
her ear. 

I think H was the most remarkable young man I ever knew. 
At the time of which I now speak, he was hardly of age. But 
although young, he had already distinguished himself in almost every 
walk of life, where he could bring his strong and powerful intelleet 
to bear. From his childhood, he had been accustomed to close and 
continued mental application; and his acquirements in the various 
departments of learning, when he had numbered eighteen years, 
were most extraordinary. At this period of his life, the death of 
his father most unfortunately left him the sole heir of a very large 
estate. From this moment, except when some special purpose or 
some extraordinary occasion induced him to return to them, his 
studies were given up, and his books thrown aside. Pleasure seemed 
now his only pursuit, the gratification of his passions the only incen- 
tive to exertion. In these occupations he displayed energy, ingenu- 
ity, and perseverance, which, if properly directed, would have made 
him a useful and important member of society. His personal appear- 
ance was unprepossessing. His features were harsh, and strongly 
marked. He had, however, that which, as far as my observation 
extended, amply compensated him for the want of personal beauty. 
His eyes were of the dark gray which light up so beautifully when 
the possessor is animated orexcited. H ’s I have seen, at times, 
when their brilliancy was almost overpowering. In addition to this, 
he had the softest, sweetest voice that ever charmed the ear of mai- 
den, or breathed persuasion to man. Its fascination is as indescriba- 
ble as it was extraordinary. Let me stop. 1 am telling a tale, 
when I intended only to give a fragment of one. 

















A BEAM of the morning sun, struggling through a partly open fold 
of the window-curtain, rested on the pale face of a sleeping girl of 
eighteen. She was seated in a large easy-chair, her elbow resting 
upon one of its arms, and her little white hand, half hid in her loosened 
tresses, supported her head. Her sleep was broken and feverish. 
Ever and anon she would start, and clutching with a convulsive grasp 
her night dress, give utterance to low moans. On a couch, a few 
feet from her, was stretched the form of a young man apparently in 
the last stages of illness. His face was thin and wasted, and his eyes, 
which were fixed intently upon the sleeping girl, glowed with that 
startling and intense fire, that fearful beauty, which death so often 
gives to orbs soon about to be closed forever. 

‘Mary!’ faintly breathed a low voice from the couch. The sleep- 
ing girl was at once aroused, and at the bed-side of the sufferer. 

‘Forgive me, dearest, for abridging the few moments of sleep you 
have enjoyed for these three long days and nights ; but I feel that I 
am going fast — very fast — and I would not lose, for one of the pre- 
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cious moments that remain to me, your look of love. And now, ere 
we part, give me one more kiss — gently, gently’ — as she clasped 
him passionately in her arms. 

‘I thought to have said something of consolation — no, not of con- 
solation, for that I cannot offer, nor you receive — but something at 
parting, that it will be pleasing for you hereafter to remember. But 
that face, so like in hue to my own —those eyes, that wasted figure, 
all tell me that you will not long remain behind me.’ 

‘And why should I wish to remain here? The occupation of my 
life will be finished when you are no more; the end of my existence 
will be accomplished, when I can no longer administer to your wants; 
and it seems to me that I have no right to tarry here, when you are 
gone.’ 

‘Perhaps it 7s better, then, that you should go with me, Mary. 
The heart has but one youth —the affections but one spring. The 
feelings that have once gone forth in strength, and purity, and fresh- 
ness, go to return no more. Where they have once found a resting 
place, they abide for ever. I know you too well, dearest, to believe 
you can ever again feel for another what you have felt and do feel 
for me; and it is indeed the bitterness of death to me to know, that 
when this poor shattered frame is laid in the grave, with it will be 
buried the warm affections, the strong hopes, the passionate love, 
which have heretofore constituted your all of life. But, dearest, 
it is not impossible that in that existence, where time is not mea- 
sured — where there is no death, no separation, no decay —the hearts 


which are united here, may meet and mingle again. If this should 
indeed be so, 


‘If that high world, which lies beyond 
Our own, surviving love endears ; 

If there the cherish’d heart be fond, 
The eye the same, except in tears — 
How welcome those untrodden spheres! 
How sweet this very hour to die! 

To soar from earth and find all fears 
Lost in thy light — Eternity ! 


As, with a faint and broken voice, H repeated the foregoing 
lines, the spirit which appeared to linger only to offer consolation to 
the frail and beautiful being his love had blighted, seemed about to 
take its departure. But he again rallied. For days afterward, death 
apparently had loosened his iron grasp. Hope again sprang up in 
the bosom of his nurse. Her joy, however, was as transient as the 
smile on the cheek of the invalid. If the fell destroyer loosened 


his grasp, it was only to make the end of his victim the more speedy 
and sure. . 


I INTENDED to have added one more fragment, but it is too incom- 
plete, and I do not feel half miserable enough to-night to finish it. 
I will therefore follow the bent of my inclination, and leave the sub- 
ject for one more in accordance with my present state of feeling. 
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‘Ir was a light and cheerful afternoon, 
Toward the end of the sunny month of June, 
When the south wind congregates in crow ds 
The floating mountains of the silver clouds 

From the horizon — and the stainless sky 

Opens beyond, like eternity.’ 


I was sitting meekly by the side of a very little and a very young 
lady, striving with exemplary diligence to protect my kare and bald 
head from the sun, by holding over it a parasol. ‘My companion 
had, in the first place, usurped the reins, then taken the whip from 
my hand, and afterward, thinking that she could drive better on the 
raised seat I occupied, she demanded that. It was yielded. But 
then another difficulty arose — her little feet, stretched down to their 
utmost, could not reach the bottom of the light wagon, by some 
eight inches. What was to be done? A footstool must be had. 
Ah!—my hat would just answer the purpose. ‘ But my bald 
head ! — the sun!’ 

‘ You shall have my parasol !’ 

Down went the hat, bottom upward — crack! went the whip — 
away flew the beautiful animals — while the little witch, with the 
ends of her tiny feet just touching my hat-crown, a rein tightly 
grasped in each of her fairy-like hands, the brown curls wildly blow- 
ing about her face, her eyes Sparkling, her cheeks glowing, presented 
the loveliest specimen of a ‘ whip’ that has ever yet greeted my eyes. 

I was particularly happy. I had been travelling for a month on 
what people call a ‘pleasure tour.’ That is to say, after long pre- 
paration, and at a very serious inconvenience, I had been able to 
leave New-York, with six weeks of ‘cribbed’ time, a trunk, carpet- 
bag, over-coat, some money, and great expectations of pleasure. I 
had labored hard for four weeks — fought for my meals on steam- 
boats and at hotels — got up early and went to bed late — rode all 
night — broiled in the sun at noon-day and froze in the evening — and 
at jength delivered my trunk, carpet-bag, over-coat and self, in safety 
at the house of a relative on the banks of the lake. As yet, my 
tour of pleasure had been laborious, in the highest degree. I had 
been a kind of supercargo to my baggage; and it seemed that the only 
thing I had actually accomplished, had been the safe transmission of 
the articles before enumerated, from New-York to Albany, thence 
to Saratoga, thence to Trenton Falls, thence to Rochester, Lewiston, 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo, and from thence to the place aforesaid, on 
my way ‘bock agen.’ It is my opinion, founded on sorrowful ex- 
perience, that unless a man has a decided call for travel, he had bet- 
ter stay at home. Foreign parts, seen through the medium of our 
friends’ eyes and descriptions, are like the prospects to which distance 
lends its enchantment. Approach them, visit them, and they have 
all the annoyances, draw-backs, and petty vexations of our own 
town and country. In short, the foreign parts that I have seen, are 
no ‘ great shakes,’ and travelling for pleasure, in my humble opinion, 
‘is not the thing it is cracked up to be.’ 

But, as I was saying, before I slipped off into these general 
remarks, I was particularly happy while seated by the side of the 
pretty driver before mentioned. Two beautiful grays, of gentle blood 
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and high breeding, obeying implicitly the light rein which guided 
them, were flying along the sandy shore of the lake with a speed 
almost incredible. 

This sheet of water lies some three miles south of the village 
of , in the interior of New-York. I mention this fact, because 
the lake is not noted in the ‘ Traveler’s Guide,’ and is off the main 
travel-for-pleasure-route, to Buffalo. If not the most beautiful, as I 
am inclined to think, it is at least one of the most beautiful of all the 
little gems which deck the Empire State. Its length is only sixteen 
miles, and in breadth it varies from one to two miles. And yet, if I 
had the arm of my reader of an afternoon like the one aforementioned, 
I could, in the course of a few hours’ stroll along its borders, show 
him (or her) views as beautiful as ever the mind of painter con- 
ceived, or the hand of nature formed. Perhaps I am prejudiced in 
its favor. I ought to be so — for on its banks, 


‘I know a little blooming spot 
That always looks as new and bright 
As if ’t were its eternal lot 
To wear spring’s coronal of light.’ 


That spot is the home of my childhood. Do not laugh, reader; I 
really have been young, and I am every day giving evidence, not 
only of my having once been a child, but of being one still. 

Some half a mile from the foot of the lake, as you drive up along 
the eastern bank, you approach an old rambling house, half hid in a 
wilderness of trees. It is composed, as it were, of bits and scraps. 
The main body is one story and a half in height. To the right, is a 
wing, nearly as high, and quite as long as the edifice to which it pur- 
ports to be an adjunct. On the left, is another wing, a little higher 
than the last, and about once and a half the length of the main body. 
In the rear, is quite a city of additions, in the shape of bed-rooms, 
bath-rooms, milk-rooms, buttery, pantry, etc. The house has the 
appearance of having been built as it was needed. When there was 
occasion for another hall, or parlor, or bed-room, instead of tearing 
down his old house, and building a new one in its place, the proprie- 
tor seems to have taken the very sensible course of tacking the ne- 
cessary addition to the portions already built. I like this way of 
doing things. In the country, where there is plenty of room and 
plenty of opportunity for other exercise, it appears to me hardly 
worth while to fatigue one’s-self with running up and down stairs. 
It strikes me, therefore, as far better to build on instead of up, and to 
extend the luxury of a first floor as far as possible, before we have re- 
course to a second or third. 

The house, as I before remarked, is half hid among the trees. In front, 
those of the ornamental kind, with shrubs of almost every description, 
abound, but in the rear, fruit trees predominate. On one side stretches 
a beautiful and highly cultivated flower-garden, while behind is what 
to me is far more interesting, an excellent and very extensive vege- 
table-garden. Between the house and the latter, a little brook that 
has just escaped from its lone and shady passage through the forest, 
dances merrily and noisily along, hastening on in its course to the 
sunny fields below. Through them its laughing waters glide gaily 
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and pleasantly along , entil ey veces the ques ents of the lake. 
How often, when a ‘boy, have my idle, heedless steps followed its 
winding course to its place of rest! How often have 1 wandered 
through the beautiful grove which covers the shore at its mouth, or 
sauntered along the winding, pebbly margin of the little bay which 
here puts in, as if to form for a period a quiet resting place to the new 
recruit before joining the main body of the waters. What wild 
hopes, in early life, have I here indulged !— what dreams for the 
future have here visited my boyish mind ! — what vain wishes, what 
strong yearnings, what ambitious aspirations, have here first found 
existence! As I visit the spot in after life, with the silver records of 
departed years thinly shading my brow, the marks of care, and toil, and 
suffering, deeply stamped upon my countenance, and think of the 
feelings which here once agitated my bosom, and contrast them with 
those that still remain — when I trace the history of each hope, each 
aspiration, from its inception here, and follow it through a lon 

course of years to its final extinction — when I think how differently 
my course in life has been shaped from that which I here marked 
out, and how vain and futile all my efforts and strivings have been 
against the tide of events, and the force of circumstances — I awake 
as it were from a long dream; I open my eyes upon the path I have 
been blindly pursuing ; I see the nothingness of my life —the utter 
vanity of the pursuits that have engrossed my mind and wasted my 
energies — and at length begin to feel, that | am indeed but an in- 
strument in the hand of another, and that the ends I have attained 
have not been what I have striven for, but what He willed. 


Tne fleet grays, and the spirited driving of my young companion, 
soon brought me to the door of the mansion I have attempted to de- 
scribe. Greetings, such as the home of one’s childhood only afford, 
and those who have watched over one’s infancy can alone bestow, 
awaited us. My young companion received a grand-mother’s kiss 
and reproof for her late masculine exploit, while I, taking my cane, 
w alked out, for the hundredth time since my return, to visit my old 
haunts. Every feature of the place to me had its association. I wan- 
dered on, my mind teeming with recollections, lingering here and 
there for a moment, about some well-remembered object, until I 
reached the grove which covers the shore of the lake. It had been 
a favorite spot of old. Its singular beauty had always made it at- 
tractive in my eyes; but it was “not until I was under the influence 
of feelings that ‘T wished to be known only to myself, that it became 
my constant place of resort. As I strolled through its devious paths, 
emotions that I thought long since smothered — - feelings that I sup- 
posed had died within me years ago — revived and filled my bosom. 
Hours passed unheeded by me. It was among these trees, that I had 
loitered in times past, with the light arm of the young Grace Sey- 
mour linked in mine. On yonder bank, I had first dared to breathe 
to her my heart’s deep feelings! It was at the foot of the crooked 
old button-wood tree, on the bank at my left, that I was seated, with 
her dripping form in my arms, when she recovered from her sw oon, 
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caused more by fright than any injury she had sustained by the over- 
turning of our light skiff, and thinking that I had rescued her from 
death, forgot for once all her coquetry, and told me that my love was 
returned. Yes, there_is the very stone on which I sat, when I re- 
ceived the first and only kiss that love, other than that of kindred, 
has ever left upon my lips. Shall I go on with my recollections ? 
Yes, 1 will out with that most bitter one. On that green, mossy 
bank, far off to the right, my brother had seated me, when he opened 
the communication he knew would wring my heart. There it was, 
that I first learned that my young, my beautiful, my beloved Grace, 
had yielded to the persuasion of her father, and had consented to be- 
come the wife of a neighboring farmer. ‘Oh!’ I exclaimed, as I ap- 
proached the spot, ‘ hadst thou proved true to thy vow, how differ- 
ent would have been my lot in life! How calmly and quietly would 
my days have flown! I should have lingered till now by the side of 
these peaceful waters, and in this sheltered nook. The storms of life 
which have shaken my frame, and bent my form, would have never 
reached me here. O, Grace! Grace!’ 

‘ What ! — Harry!’ 

Could it be? Yes! It was her voice. The very tone was the same 
as that in which she used to pronounce my name. But where was 
she — where was Grace? Inthe place of her who filled ‘my mind’s 
eye,’ a matronly-looking lady, leading a fine stout boy with one hand, 
and extending the other toward me, smilingly approached. 

‘I half heard your soliloquy,’ she exclaimed, ‘and I am glad that 
I was near, to interruptit. I have done the same thing before, you 
know.’ 

‘Is it possible ?— Mrs. !’ I answered, half stupified. 

‘Yes!’ she replied, and Mrs. is too happy to see you once 
more, to suffer you to mope about here alone, trying to persuade your- 
self that you are miserable and unhappy; and so she has brought 
herself and her boy down to bear you company.’ 

There was no resisting this. My unhappiness ‘ took to itself wings 
and flew away.’ On the very spot where I first learned that I had 
lost her, after a separation of years, I seated myself by her side, and 
with her boy playing at our feet, we talked of the past. 

Long and interesting, and yet soothing to me, was the conversation 
which ensued. Every word of it is deeply engraven on my mind. 
It was the last I have had with her. 

‘Do you recollect, Harry,’ said she, as she drew her shawl toge- 
ther, preparatory to her return; ‘ do you recollect the last evening 
we spent here? I know you have not forgotten it. How surpass- 
ingly beautiful was the night! Not a breath disturbed the waters of 
the lake, as they lay reflecting in a thousand silver rays the full sum- 
mer moon above them. The grove, stretching as it does now far off to 
the right, with its tall forest-trees standing in their silent magnifi- 
cence, contrasted so finely with the scene the left presented to us! 
There we could catch but a glimpse of cottage, as parts of it 
peeped out from among the more humble, yet not less beautiful, be- 
cause useful trees which surround it: and do you recollect 

‘ And do you recollect,’ I interrupted her, ‘how, when I had drawn 
your attention to the various beauties of this view, we sat down at 
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you had placed my head upon your lap, taken off my hat, and 

removed the hair from my brow, that the cool, fresh air from the 

lake might steal over it and refresh me ; do you recollect how I then 

spoke to you of our love, and the strange mingling of pleasure and 

suffering that had marked it; and do you recollect 
My companion was gone. 








‘Goop niext! Ah, no! the hour is ill, 
Which severs those it should unite ; 

Let us remain together still, 

Then it will be good night. 


ep re eS a ee 





‘How can I call the lone night good, 
Though thy sweet wishes wing its flight ? 

Be it not said, thought, understood — 

Then it will be good night ! 


+ o Per ; 
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Suet.ey has another verse, which I wished to add, but feared to do 
80, as it contained expressions that I was not privileged to use toward 
the companion who had just left her benediction with me. It was 
eleven o’ clock, and the night, as far as it had passed, had indeed 
been most ‘good.’ How could it be otherwise, when the low, 
sweet tones of a voice of unrivalled melody had been falling on my 
ears for four happy hours — when thought after thought, clothed in 
words as beautiful and harmonious as themselves, had been con- 
veyed tomy mind? How could it be otherwise, when, as the boat 
glided slowly onward, a ray of the moon, struggling through an 
opening of the trees that lined the way, would for a moment light up 
with its bright radiance a face of singular fascination and inconceiy- 
able expression? How could it be otherwise, when youth, and 
beauty, and talent, were engaged in the Samaritan office of con- 
tributing to the enjoyment of age ? 

I know the idea of pleasure or comfort on board a canal-boat is 
rather contrary to received notions; but the truth must be told, and 
in all truth I will confess, that I had been seated with my com- 
panion on some trunks in the bow of a packet, gliding along with 
that noiseless, quiet, soothing movement that puts one asleep or 
musing, or makes him serenely, contentedly happy, according to his 
condition or circumstances. The latter, as will be easily imagined, 
from what has preceded this, was my condition. 

I was on my return to New-York, after a long absence. I was in 
the presence of a young and beautiful woman. No smooth-faced or 
black-whiskered young beau was near to withdraw her attention 
from me; and as [ listened to her soft, sweet voice, or marked the 
flashing of her dark eyes, as she grew earnest in her conversation, I 
felt indeed serenely, contentedly happy. For the first time in my 
life, speed was no object. I could have looked with contempt on a 
locomotive. Canal-boat time, in my estimation, was not , consi- 
dering all things; and as for sleeping on a string, with a man weigh- 
ing three hundred pounds suspended above one, and another imme- 
diately below —all in a hot July night —it was not so intolerable. 
VOL. VII. 91 
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And then, if one did not like mint things, he had the privilege of 
sitting on a stool, or talking with the helmsman, all night. 


GentLe Reaper — these are literally ‘odds and ends.’ I com- 
menced the aforegoing some time since, with the intention of tell- 
ing you a pretty little “¢necident which ootenved 3 in the course of my 
travels. But I was unfortunately interrupted — (perhaps | should 
modestly say, fortunately — but n’importe.) Ihave taken it up once or 
twice within the last few days, with the intention of completing it, but 
have laid it down again in despair of making the sketch worthy either 
of the subject of it or you. Rather than it should longer encumber 


my port- -folio, an instance of an unattained ead, I am fain to print 
it. 


A New-Yorker ought to be obliged to leave the city once a year, 
in order properly to appreciate his state of existence, and to know 
how infinitely preferable this is to all other places, as a residence. 
How delightful is it, to one who, for a month or two, has been expe- 
rimenting in rural felicity, eat up with ennui — sleeping until ten 
o’clock in the morning, taking a nap in the afternoon, going to bed 
at nine o’clock precisely , and w who, in the intermediate spaces of time 
between sleeping, occupies himself with wondering when it will be 
dinner or tea time, and what they will have upon the table good to 
eat — how delightful is it, 1 say, to one who has been thus nobly 
employed for a season, once more to return to the city, to join the 
busy crowd — to resume his accustomed occupations —to feel again 
the excitement of business, the throes of ambition, and the lures of 
pleasure! I take it for granted, that every resident of New-York 
feels as happy to return to it again, after a temporary absence, as I 
did. I felt inexpressibly comfortable, when I had once more fairly 
regained my seat at my table. I thought I should never desire to 
leave it again. Labor was an absolute enjoyment — a privilege. 
And then there were the comforts of my long-deserted home. 
When I left it, I thought it only tolerable; but when I returned to 
it, the wife of a long ‘absent husband never seemed to him more 
beautiful on his réunion, than did my home to me. Every thing 
about it was so familiar and so natural! Not an article had been 
removed. There were my books, my favorite chair, my table, my 
papers, just as I had left them. My neighbors were all engaged in 
precisely the same occupations that employed them at my departure. 
The hatters across the way were still ironing and brushing; the 
tailors were still pressing, and cutting, and stitching ; the brandy-and- 
water at the gin-shop, next door, was still flowing; the founda- 
tion of the house, alittle below, was and still 7s being laid; and I am 
sorry to say, the pile of brick wag.and is yet encumbering the street.* 
Then at precisely a quarter past seven o’clock in the evening, the 
opening music at Hannington’s Diorama, (a near neighbor,) strikes 


* If it be not soon removed, I shall consider it a “ss I owe to the community to refer 
the obstruction to the street inspector. It is shamefu 
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up as was its wont. I can as usual hear the thunder and rain 
appertaining unto the ‘ Deluge.’ At eight o’clock to a minute, I can 
still hear the first blast of martial music of Napoleon’s army as 
it is entering Moscow; then, as of old, follow the conflagra- 
tion, the reports of the artillery, the booming of the cannon, 
and finally, the usual explosion, and the falling of the Kremlin. 
Next in order is the Great Fire in New-York. The ringing of the 
bells—the rattling of the engines —the sudden flashes of light — 
the roar of the flames—the cries and shouts of the distracted 
citizens — are given, as the bills have it, ‘with appalling effect !’ 
Afterward, comes the representation of the newly-discovered re- 
gions inthe moon. I can tell when the exhibition reaches this part, 
by the flapping of the wings of the man-bats. Then succeeds a 
half hour of silence, and I know that the Cosmorama is being 
exhibited: suddenly the clarionet and piano strike up a slow march, 
and then I know that all is over, and the audience is retiring. 

My rear windows overlook a complete little world. Poverty, 
affluence, industry, profligacy, and vice, are all assembled beneath 
them. Oaths and curses reach my ears from a little den of 
drunkenness and debauchery on one side, while from the other, 
the sweet tones of a piano, and the soft, clear voice of a little 
golden-haired maiden, come floating in at my window. I havea 
species of eye-acquaintance with all my neighbors in the rear. 
The little songstress | have mentioned, of a summer afternoon, will 
take her work and seat at the window, and ever and anon, while she 
plies her busy fingers, her eyes will raise to meet my expecting orbs. 
There is no smile of recognition —no wink—no outward indi- 
cation of greeting; and yet, after such a communion, | return to 
my task, feeling as if I had asked the young gipsy how she found 
herself this fine day. I have a particular friend in an old negro ser- 
vant, who belongs to the next yard. She spends about half her 
time in gleaning little sticks and chips to boil her tea-kettle, from a 
spot where about a year and a half ago was a load of wood. For 
these last six months, we have had a bowing acquaintance, and now 
she never sees me, without bending her woolly head in recognition. 

The only neighbors with whom | have no communication, are the 
occupants of a gambling-house nearly opposite. The building fronts 
on the next street, and the rear windows look out upon mine. The 
curtains are ever drawn. I can see only the shadows of the eager 
occupants of the rouge-et-noir table, and the movement of the rake as 
it draws together the heaps of gold. Night after night, for weeks 
and months, and even years, the bright light hasstill burned in those 
rooms without cessation. I bave seen it at every hour in the long 
night-watches, and when the morning dawn has begun to steal over the 
earth, | have found it still blazing, and have heard the eager, angry 


voices of those who were there indulging their dreadful passion for 
gaming. 


—_——___— 


I nave fallen into such a slip-shod habit of writing, that I fre- 
quently find it necessary to lay aside my pen, and take up my manu- 
script, for the purpose of ascertaining what road I was travelling, be- 
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fore I turned aside into the last pleasant lane. This has generally 
been a very easy matter, occupying only a moment of time ; but un- 
fortunately for my present situation, 1 listened last evening to the 
temptings of a printer’s devil. He assured, me with tears in his 
eyes, that there was no ‘copy’ in the office, and in a moment of 
weakness, I gave him every thing —even to the last. word which 
precedes this paragraph. I have for half an hour been trying 
to recollect what I was scribbling about, when I last held my pen, 
but it is in vain. According, however, to the best of my recollection, 
I was expatiating on my attachment to the city and city life. 

It is indeed surprising, how strong this feeling will become. One 
would suppose that it would requirea mighty heart, and long drawn out 
sympathies, to hold within their affectionate grasp the huge mass of ani- 
mate and inanimate matter which composes this great metropolis. I 
am not remarkable for either the strength or extent of my feelings, 
and yet I like New-York, and take as much pride in it, as if it were 
all mine. What matters it to me whether the fine houses in 
Waverly-Place belong to me or my neighbor? What matters it 
whether my property or that of my friend is about to be improved by 
the opening of Union Place, or the extension of Canal-street? As I 
walk past the noble edifices, my eye rests with affectionate satis- 
faction on their lofty exterior, their marble columns ; and the owners 
themselves, while they tread their proud halls, do not feel a higher 
glow of pride or pleasure, than the middle-aged, quiet-looking gen- 
tleman, who pauses for a moment at their doors: while I pick my 
way over the rubbish in the newly-opened streets, or stand on one side of 
some new square, and picture to myself the change a few months 
will make in them, the stately dwellings that will spring up as if at 
the rubbing of Aladdin’s lamp, the showy equipages that will dash 
through them, and the moving mass of beings that will ever after- 
ward there be passing and repassing, I am ready to lift up my hands 
and eyes in ecstacy— to wonder if there ever was such another city 
as ours, and to wish the whole world were here, that they might see, 
(as Sam Patch would say,) that some people can do some things as 
well as others. 

The fire in December last almost broke my heart. I felt like a father 
in whose household a pestilence had broken out, and swept off the 
pride of his life, and the stay of his declining years. I was incon- 
solable. I wandered about the place of devastation for days, scrap- 
ing about in the ashes, peeping into the choked cellars, picking up and 
saving bits of old iron, nails, and any other little matter, that might 
have escaped from the flames. Many of my fellow-citizens were en- 
gaged in the same praiseworthy occupation, and many, (particularly 
those who, from their dilapidated exterior, might have been sup- 
posed to have had no sympathy to spare, and whose interest on 
this occasion, for that reason, should have been the more highly ap- 
preciated,) were treated by the city authorities in the most unworthy 
manner. Some who had collected a few valuables, and were carry- 
ing them to a place of safety, in order, I suppose, to restore them on 
some future occasion, were even carried off to jail. For one gentle- 
man, in particular, 1 was much grieved. He had been engaged in 
rescuing property from the flames, and in the heat of the moment 
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had placed a piece of fine linen under his arm, beneath his coat. 
Finding himself much fatigued, he was leaving the scene of destruc- 
tion to seek the peaceful bosom of his family. He was walking lei- 
surely along, with his arms hanging down by his side, when one of 
those pests of society, a suspicious watchman, called upon him to 
stop. 
What have you got under your arm?’ he exclaimed. 

‘ Nothing !’ answered the indignant citizen. 

‘Do you call this nothing?’ replied the watchman, taking hold of 
the linen, which happened to protrude through a large rent in the 
citizen’s coat. 

And this man — this citizen of a free country — for this little mis- 
take, was taken to the watch-house. M. 
















CAUGHT AT LAST. 


I. 






I nave roamed many lands, many faces have seen, 
And have revelled ’mid beauty till palling with plenty ; 
I have won artless smiles from the bud of sixteen, 
And heart-speaking sighs from the blossom of twenty ; 
But though I’ve coquetted with blond and brunette, 
And have flirted with beauties both petite and stately, 
I have always remembered quite soon to forget 
The passion I feigned, but ne’er felt, until lately. 


II. 






Alas ! for the day when those eyes of deep blue 
First glanced into mine, with a lustre so killing, 

And those lips — rounded rubies with pearls gleaming through — 
With their musical tones set my pulses a-thrilling ; 

I was once a gay fellow as any you d find, 
But this love, ah ! it alters one’s temperament greatly ; 

Now each friend whom I meet asks me what’s in the wind, 

That makes me so doleful and lachrymose lately. 


















Itt. 






About two weeks ago — it will ease me, I think, 
To make of my misery this open confession — 
Her fate I besought my young houri to link l 
To the youth who adored her beyond all expression : 
With bewitching simplicity, turning half round, 
And threading her ontie the while quite sedately, 
She replied : ‘ Then he’s told you he loves me — poor Fred! 
Well, I never believed all his nonsense, till lately.’ 


IV. 










I feel ’tis all over — my chance is a blank ; 
‘Poor Fred’ — Lord what coxcombs the women will marry ! — 
Has travelled in Europe, knows people of rank, : 
Sports whiskers, eats frogs, and costumes 2 la Paris. 
I’ve no doubt it’s all settled !—the puppy to-day, 
When we met in the street, seemed to smile so elately ; 
I’ll horsewhip him, challenge him, shoot him ! — but stay, 
No I wont — for the fellow ’s been practising lately ! B. 
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LETTERS 


OF LUCIUS M. PISO, FROM PALMYRA, TO HIS FRIEND MARCUS CURTIUS, AT ROME: NOW FIRST 
TRANSLATED AND PUBLISHED. 


NUMBER EIGHT. 


Tue words of that Christian recluse, my Curtius, still ring in my 
ear. I know not how it is, but there is a strange power in all that [ 
have heard from any of that sect. You remember how I was struck 
by the manner, the countenance, and above all, by the sentiments, of 
Probus, the Christian whom I encountered on his way to Carthage. 
A still stronger feeling possesses me, when I hear the same things 
from the lips of Julia. It seems as if she herself, and the religion 
she discourses of, must proceed from the same author. She is cer- 
tainly a divine work. And there is such an alliance between her 
and those truths, that I am ready almost to believe that for this rea- 
son alone they must have that very divine origin which is claimed 
for them. Is there any thing in our Roman superstitions, or philo- 
sophy, even, that is at all kindred to the spirit of a perfect woman ?!— 
any thing suited to her nature? Has it ever seemed as if woman were 
in any respect the care of the gods? In this, Christianity differs from 
all former religions and philosophies. Itis feminine. I do not mean 
by that, weak or effeminate. But in its gentleness, in the suavity of 
its tone, in the humanity of its doctrines, in the deep love it breathes 
toward all of human kind, in the high rank it assigns to the virtues 
which are peculiarly those of woman, in these things and many others, 
it is throughout for them as well as for us — almost more for them 
than for us. In this feature of it, so strange and new, I see marks 
of a wisdom beyond that of any human fabricator. A human inven- 
tor would scarcely have conceived such a system; and could he have 
conceived it, would not have dared to publish it. It would have 
been in his judgment to have wantonly forfeited the favor of the 
world. The author of christianity, with a divine boldness, makes 
his perfect man, in the purity and beauty of his character, the coun- 
terpart of a perfect woman. The virtues upon which former teachers 
have chiefly dwelt, are by him almost unnoticed, and those soft and 
feminine ones, which others seem to have utterly forgotten, he has 
exalted to the highest place. So that, as I before said, Julia dis- 
coursing to me of christianity is in herself, in the exact accordance 
between her mind and heart and that faith, the strongest argument 
I have yet found of its truth. I do not say that I am a believer. I 
am not. But 1 cannot say what the effect may be of a few more in- 
terviews with the hermit of the mountains, in company with the 
princess. His arguments, illustrated by her presence, will carry with 
them not a little force. 

When, after our interview with the Christian, we had returned to - 
the queen’s villa, we easily persuaded ourselves that the heat of the 
day was too great for us to set out, till toward the close of it, for the 
city. So we agreed, in the absence of the queen and other guests, 
to pass the day after our own manner, and by ourselves. The prin- 
cess proposed that we should confine ourselves to the cool retreats 
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near the fountain of the elephant, made also’more agreeable to us 
than any other place by the delightful hours we had sat there, listen- 

ing to the melodious accents of the great Longinus. To this pro- 

posal we quickly and gladly assented. Our garments being then 

made to correspond to the excessive heats of the season, soothed 

by noise of the falling waters, and fanned by slaves who waved to 

and fro huge leaves of the palm tree, cut into graceful forms, and set 

in gold or ivory, we resigned ourselves to that sleepy but yet deli- 

cious state which we reach only a few times in all our lives, when 

the senses are perfectly satisfied and filled, and when merely to live 

is bliss enough. But our luxurious ease was slightly diversified with 
additions and changes no ways unwelcome. Ever and anon slaves 

entered, bearing trays laden with every rare and curious confection 
which the art of the East could supply, but especially, with drinks 
cooled by snow brought from the mountains of India. These, in the 
most agreeable manner, recruited our strength when exhausted by 
fits of merriment, or when one had become weary by reading or 
reciting a story for the amusement of the others, and the others as 
weary, or more weary, by listening. It were in vain to attempt to 
recall for your and Lucilia’s entertainment the many pleasant things 
which were both said and done on this day never to be forgotten. 
And beside, perhaps, were they set down in order, and sent to Rome, 
the spicy flavor which gave life to them here, might all exhale, and 
leave them flat and dull. Suffice it, therefore, to say, that in our judg- 
ment many witty and learned sayings were uttered — for the learning, 
that must rest upon our declaration — for the wit, the slaves will 
bear witness to it, as they did then, by their unrestrained bursts of 
laughter. 

It was with no little reluctance, that, as the last rays of the sun 
fell upon the highest jet of the fountain, we heard the princess de- 
clare that the latest hour had come, and we must fain prepare for the 
city. A little time sufficed for this, and we were soon upon our 
horses, thridding the defiles among the hills, or flying over the plains. 
A few hours brought us within the gates of the city. Leaving Julia 
at the palace of the queen, we turned toward the house of Gracchus. 
Its noble front soon rose before us. As we passed into the court- 
yard, the first sound that greeted me was Milo’s blundering voice : 
‘Welcome, most noble Gallienus, welcome again to Palmyra!’ ‘I 

am not,’ said I, ‘ quite an emperor yet, but notwithstanding, I am glad 
to be in Palmyra — more glad to be at the house of Gracchus —and 
glad most of all to see Gracchus himself at home, and well’ — the 
noble Roman — as | shall call him — at that moment issuing from a 
door of the palace, and descending at a quick pace the steps, to as- 
sist Fausta from her horse. ‘ We are not,’ said he, ‘ long separated ; 
but to those who really love, the shortest separation is a long one, 
and the quickest return an occasion of joy.’ Saying so, he embraced 
and kissed his beautiful daughter, and grasped cordially my hand. 
‘ Come,’ added he, ‘enter and repose. Your ride has been a sharp one, 
as your horses declare, and the heat is great. Let us to the banquet- 
ing-hall, as the coolest, and there sit and rest.’ So we were again 
soon within that graceful apartment, where I first sat and tasted the 
hospitalities of Palmyra. The gods above were still at their feast, 
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drinking or drunken. Below, we sat at the opening windows, and 
with more temperance regaled ourselves with the cool air that came 
to us, richly laden with the fragrance of surrounding flowers, and 
with that social converse that is more inspiring than Falernian, or 
the soft Palmyrene. After taking of other things, Gracchus addressed 
me, saying: 

‘ But is it not now time, Lucius, that a letter, at least, came from 
Isaac? I have forborne to inquire, from time to time, as 1 would do 
nothing to add to your necessary anxiety. It surely now, however, is 
right to consider the steps next to be taken, if he shall have failed in 
his enterprise.’ 

‘Isaac and Calpurnius,’ I replied, ‘are never absent from my 
thoughts, and I have already resolved — the gods willing and favor- 
ing — that when a period of sufficient length shall have elapsed, and 
the Jew does not appear, having either perished on the way or else 
in the capitol of the great king — myself to start, as I at first intended 
to do, upon this expedition, and either return with my brother, or 
else die, also, in the endeavor. Seek not, Fausta, as | perceive you 
are about to do, to turn me from my purpose. It will be —it ought 
to be — in vain. I can consent no longer to live thus in the very heart 
of life, while this cloud of uncertainty hangs over the fate of one 
so near to me. Though I should depute the service of his rescue 
to a thousand others, my own inactivity is insupportable, and re- 
proaches me like a crime.’ 

‘I was not, as you supposed, Lucius,’ replied Fausta, ‘ about to 
draw you away from your purpose, but, on the contrary, to declare 
my approbation of it. Were I Lucius, my thoughts would be, I am 
sure, what yours now are; and to-morrow’s sun would light me on 
the way to Ecbatana. Nay, father, I would wait not a day longer. 
Woman though I am, I am almost ready to offer myself a companion 
of our friend on this pious service.’ 

‘I shall not,’ said Gracchus, ‘ undertake to dissuade our friend from 
what seems now to Le his settled purpose. Yet still, for our sakes, 
for the sake of the aged Portia, and all in Rome, I could wish that— 
supposing Isaac should fail—one more attempt might be made in the 
same way, ere so much is put at hazard. It needs no great penetration 
to see how highly prized by Persia must be the possession of such a 
trophy of her prowess as the head of the noble house of Piso — with 
what jealousy his every moment would be watched, and what danger 
must wait upon any attempt at his deliverance. Moreover, while a 
mere hireling might, if detected, have one chance among a thousand 
of pardon or escape, even that were wanting to you. Another 
Piso would be either another footstool of the Persian despot, while 
life should last, or else he would swing upon a Persian gibbet, and 
so would perish the last of a noble name.’ 

I cannot deny that reason is on your side,’ I said, in reply to this 
strong case of Gracchus, ‘ but feeling is on mine, and the contest is 
never an equal one. Feeling is, perhaps, the essence of reason, of 
which no account need or can be given, and ought to prevail. But 
however this may be, I feel that I am right, and so I must act.’ 

‘Lam the first,’ said Gracchus, ‘ to do honor to the feeling, and no 


prayers shall go up to the gods for your success with more heartiness 
than mine.’ 
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‘But let us now think of nothing else,’ said Fausta, ‘ than that be- 
fore another day is ended, we shall get intelligence of Isaac. Have 
you, Lucius, inquired, since your return, of Demetrius ?’ 

‘Milo is now absent on that very errand,’ I replied, ‘ and here he 
is, giving no signs of success.’ 

Milo at the same moment entered the hall, and stated that Deme- 
trius was himself absent from the city, but was every moment ex- 
pected, and it was known that he had been seeking anxiously — the 
preceding day — forme. While Milo was yet speaking, a messenger 
was announced, inquiring for me, and before | could reach the ex- 
tremity of the apartment, Demetrius himself entered the room in 
haste, brandishing in his hand a letter, which he knew well to be 
from Isaac. ‘’Tis his own hand,’ said he. ‘ The form of his letters 
is not to be mistaken. Not even the hand of Demetrius can cut with 
more grace the Greek character. Observe, Roman, the fashion of 
his touch. Isaac would have guided a rare hand at the graving tool. 
But these Jews shun the nicer arts. They are a strange people.’ 
‘Quickly,’ said I, interrupting the voluble Greek, ‘as you love the 
gods, deliver to me the letter! Bye and bye we will discourse of 
these things’ — and, seizing the epistle, I ran with it to another apart- 
ment, first to devour it myself. 1 cannot tell you, dear friends, with 
what eagerness I drank in the contents of the letter, and with what 
ecstacy of joy I leaped and shouted at the news it brought. In one 
word, my brother lives, and it is possible that before this epistle to 
you shall be finished, he himself will sit at my side. But to put you 
in possession of the whole case, I shall transcribe for you the chief 
parts of Isaac’s careful and minute account, preserving for your 
amusement much of what in no way whatever relates to the affair in 
hand, and is useful only as it will present a sort of picture of one of 
this strange tribe. As soon as I had filled myself with its trans- 
porting contents, I hastened to the hall where I had left Fausta and 
Gracchus, to whom — Demetrius having in the mean time taken his 
departure — I quickly communicated its intelligence, and received 
their hearty congratulations, and then read it to them very much as | 
now transcribe it for you. You will now acknowledge my obliga- 
tions to this kind-hearted Jew, and will devoutly bless the gods for 
my accidental encounter with him on board the Mediterranean 
trader. Here now is the letter itself. 


Isaac, the son of Isaac of Rome, to the most noble Lucius Man- 
Lius Piso, at Palmyra: 


Tuart I am alive, Roman, after the perils of my journey, and the 
worse perils of this Pagan city, can be ascribed to nothing else than 
the protecting arm of the God of our nation. It is new evidence to 
me, that somewhat is yet to be achieved by my ministry, for the 
good of my country. That I am here in this remote and benighted 
region, that I should have adventured hither in the service of a Ro- 
man to save one Roman life, when, were the power mine, I would cut 
off every Roman life, from the babe at the breast to the silver head, 
and lay waste the kingdoms of the great mother of iniquity with fire 
and sword, is to me a thing so wonderful, that I refer it all to the 
pleasure of that Power who orders all events according to a plan 
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and wieiiem impenetrable by us. “Think not, Roman) that I have 
journeyed so far, for the sake of thy two talents of gold — though 
that is considerable. And the mention of this draws my mind to a 
matter, overlooked in the stipulations entered into between thee and 
me, at my dwelling in Palmyra. Singular, that so weighty a part of 
that transaction should have been taken no note of! Now 1 must 
trust it wholly to thee, Piso, and feel that I may safely do so. In case 
of my death, one moiety of the recompense agreed upon was still 
to be paid, in accordance with direction left. But what was to be 
done in case of thy death? Why, most thoughtful Isaac — most pru- 
dent of men — for this thou didst make no provision! And yet may 
not Piso die as well as Isaac? Has a Roman more lives than a Jew ? 
Nay, how know I but thou art now dead, and no one living to do me 
justice ? See to this, excellent Roman. Thou wouldst not see me 
unrequited for ali this hazard and toil. Let thy heirs be bound, by 
sure and legal instruments, to make good to me all thou hast bound 
thyself to pay. Do this, and thy gods and my God prosper thee ! 
For get it not. Let it be done as soon as these words are read. De- 
metrius will show thee one who will draw up a writing in agreement 
with both the Palmyrene and Roman Law. Unheard of heedless- 
ness! But this | thought not about till I took my pen to write. 

What was I saying ? — that I came not for thy gold — that is, not 
for that solely or chiefly. For what, and why, then? Because, as I 
have hinted, I felt myself driven by an invisible power to this enter- 
prise. I wait with patience to know what its issue is to be. 

Now let me inform thee of my journey and my doings. But 
first, in one brief word, let me relieve thy impatience by saying, 
I think thy brother is to be rescued. No more of this at present, but all 
in order. When I parted from thee that night, 1 had hardly formed 
my plan, though my mind, quick in all its “workings, did suddenly 
conceive one way in which it appeared possible to me to compass the 
desired object. Perhaps you will deem it a piece of rashness rather 
than of courage so quickly to undertake your affair. I should call 
it so too, did I not also catch dimly in the depth of the Heavens the 
form of the finger of God. This thou wilt not and canst not under- 
stand. It is beyond thee. Is it notso? But, Roman, | trust the 
day is to come when by my mouth, if not by another’s, thou shalt hear 
enough to understand that truth is to be found no where but in Moses. 
Avoid Probus. I fear me he is already in Palmyra. There is more 
cunning in him than is good. With that deep face and serene air he 
deceives many. All 1 say is,shun him. To be a Roman unbeliever 
is better than to be a Christian heretic. But to my journey. 

The mornihg after | parted from thee saw me issuing at an 
early hour from the Persian Gate, and with my single Ethiopian 
slave, bearing toward the desert. I took with me but a light bale of 
merchandise, that I might not burden my good dromedary. Than 
mine, there is not a fleeter in the whole East. One nearly as good, 
and at a huge price, did I purchase for my slave. ”T was too sud- 
denly bought to be cheaply bought. But 1 was not cozened. It 
proved arare animal. I think there lives not the man in Palmyra or 
Damascus who could blind Isaac. I determined to travel at the 
greatest speed we and our beasts could bear, so we avoided the heats 
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of day, and rode by night. The first day being through the peopled 
regions of the queen’s dominions, and through a cultivated country, 
we travelled at our ease; and not unfrequently at such places as | 
saw promised well, did we stop, and while our good beasts regaled 
themselves upon the rich herbage or richer grain, trafficked. In this 
surely lL erred not. For, losing as I have done, by this distant and 
unwonted route, the trade of Ctesiphon, ’t was just, was it not, that 
to the extent possible, without great obstruction thrown in the way 
of your affairs, | should repair the evil of that loss? Truth to 
speak, it was only because my eye foresaw some such profitings 
on the way, that [ made myself contented with but two good 
talents of Jerusalem. Two days were passed thus, and on the third 
we entered upon a barren region — barren as where the prophet found 
no food, but such as birds from Heaven brought him. But why speak 
of this to thee? O, that thou wouldst but once, only once, sit at the 
feet of that man of God, Simon Ben Gorah! Solomon was not 
more wise. His words are arrows with two heads, from a golden 
bow. His reasons weigh as the mountains of Lebanon. They break 
and crush all on whom they fall. Would, Roman, they might some- 
time fall on thee! The third day we were on this barren region, and 
the next fairly upon the desert. Now did we reap the benefit of our 
good beasts. The heat was like that of the furnace of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, out of which the three children, Shadrach, Mescheck, and Abed- 
nego came, through the power of God, unscorched. And more- 
over, they were soon put to an unwonted and unlooked for burden, 
and in such manner as, to thy wonder, I shall relate. 

It was a day the air of which was like the air of that furnace — 
burning — burning hot. Death was written upon the whole face 
of the visible earth. Where leaves had been, there were none now, 
or they crumbled into ashes as the hand touched them. The 
atmosphere, when moved by the wind, brought not, as it used to do, 
a greater coolness, but a fiercer heat. It was full of flickering waves 
that danced up and down with a quivering motion, and dazzled and 
blinded the eye that looked upon them. And often the sand was not 
like that which, forthe most part, is met with on that desert stretching 
from the Mediterranean to Palmyra, and of which thou hast had 
some experience — heavy, and hard, and seamed with cracks—but fine, 
and light, and raised into clouds by every breath of wind, and driven 
into the skin like the points of needles. When the wind, as fre- 
quently it did, blew with violence, we could only stop and bury our 
faces in our garments, our poor beasts crying out with pain. It was 
on such a day, having, because there was no place of rest, been 
obliged to endure all the noon day heat, that, when the sun was at 
the highest, and we looked eagerly every way for even a dry and 
leafless bush that we might crouch down beneath its shade, we saw 
at a distance before us the tall trunk of a cedar, bleached to ebony, 
and twinkling like a pharos under the hot rays. We slowly 
approached it, Hadad, my Ethiopian, knowing it as one of the pil- 
lars of the desert. ‘There it has stood and shone a thousand years,’ 
said he, ‘ and but for such marks, who could cross these seas of sand, 
where your foot-mark is lost as soon as made?’ After a few 
moment’s pause, he again exclaimed: ‘ And by the beard of holy 
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iat la livi ing Letidaie hed sits at the root —or else mayhap 
my eyes cheat me, “and I see only the twisted roots of the tree itself.’ 

‘’T is too far for my eyes to discern aught but the blasted trunk. 
No living creature can dwell here. ’T is the region of death only.’ 

A blast of the desert struck us at the moment, and well nigh buried 
us in its rushing whirlwind of sand. We stood still, closed ¢ our eyes, 
and buried our faces in the folds of our garments. 

‘Horrible and out of nature!’ I cried —‘ the sun blazing without a 
cloud as big as a locust to dim his ray, and yet these gusts, like the 
raging of a tempest. The winds surely rise. Providence be our 
guide out of this valley of fire and death !’ 

‘There is no providence here,’ said the slave, ‘nor any where ; 
else why these savage and dreary deserts, which must be crossed, 
and yet we die in doing it.’ 

‘ Hold thy peace, blasphemer!’ I could not but rejoin, ‘ and take 
heed lest thy impious tongue draw down a whirlwind of God to the 
destruction of us both.’ 

‘The curse of Arimanes’ — began the irritated slave — when sud- 
denly he paused, and cried out in another tone: ‘Look! look! Isaac, 
and see now for thyself: 1 am no Jew, if there sit not a woman at 
the root of yonder tree.’ 

I looked, and now that we had drawn nearer, and the wind had 
subsided for an instant, I plainly beheld the form of a woman, bent 
over, as if in the act of holding and defending an infant. I believed 
it a delusion of Satan. 

‘It is awful,’ said I; ‘ but let us hasten; if it be a reality, our 
coming must be as the descent of angels.’ 

I pressed on my weary animal, and in a moment we stood before 
what seemed indeed a human being, of flesh and bone — and what 
was more wonderful still, a woman. Yet she stirred not, nor gave 
other sign of life. 

‘Is the breath of life yet in you? I cried out —not doubting, 
however, that whoever it was, death had already released her from 
her misery — and at the same time laid my hand upon her shoulder. 
At which she started, and lifting up her head, the very ghastliness of 
death stamped upon every feature, she shrieked: ‘1 drown! I drown! 
Hassan, save me!’ and her head fell again upon her knees. 

‘Poor fool,’ said I, ‘thou art upon the sands of the desert, and 
thou dreamest: awake !— awake ! — and here is water for thee — 
real water.’ 

At which she waked indeed, with a convulsive start, and while 
with one hand she held fast her child — for a child was indeed laid 
away among the folds of her garments — with the other she madly 
grasped the small cup I held out to her, and tearing aside the cover- 
ing from the face of the child, she forced open its mouth, and poured 
in some of the water we gave her, watching its effect. Soon as the 
little one gave signs of life, she drank the remainder at a draught, 
crying out, ‘More! more!’ Our water, of which we had as yet 
good store, though hot as the wind itself, quickly restored both mo- 
ther and child. 

‘And now tell me, miserable woman, what direful chance has 
brought and left thee here !— but hasten — speak quickly as thou 
canst — and dost thou look for any one to come to thy relief ? 
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‘Robbers of the desert,’ said she, have either murdered or carried 
into slavery my husband, and destroyed and scattered the caravan of 
which we made a part. I am alone inthe desert; and I know of no 
relief but such as you can give. Leave us not, if you are men, to 
perish in these burning sands!’ 

‘Fear not that I will leave you,’ said 1: ‘ what I can spare, shall 
freely be thine. But time is precious, for we are yet but midway 
the desert, and the signs of the heavens forebode wind and whirl- 
wind: hasten then, and mount the dromedary of my slave, while I 
upon mine bear — as stronger than thou — the child.’ 

‘Isaac,’ here muttered Hadad, in an under tone, ‘ art thou mad ? 
Is thy reason wholly gone? It is scarcely to be hoped that we alone 
may cross in safety what remains of the desert, beset as we are by 
these sweeping gusts, and wilt thou oppress our fainting beasts with 
this new burden ? 

‘ Thou accursed of God! wouldst thou leave these here to perish ? 
I believed not before that out of hell there could be so black a soul. 
Bring down thy dromedary. One word of hesitancy, and thy own 
carcass shall bleach upon the sands. I knew well who I was dealing 
with —that I was safe from immediate violence, though not from 
ultimate revenge. 

Hadad then drew up his beast, who kneeling received the woman, 
while I took in my arms the child. We then set forward at an in- 
creased pace, to reach before night, if possible, the ‘ place of springs,’ 
where a small green spot, watered by fountains which never fail, 
blesses these inhospitable plains. 

Not a cloud was to be seen in all the compass of the heavens, yet 
the winds raged. The blueness of the sky was gone, and the whole 
inflamed dome above us was rather of the color of molten brass, the 
sun being but its brightest and hottest spot. At a distance, we saw 
clouds of sand whirled aloft, and driven fiercely over the boundless 
plain, any one of which, it seemed to us, if it should cross our path, 
would bury us under its moving mass. We pressed on, trembling 
and silent through apprehension. The blood in my veins seemed 
hotter than the sand, or the sun that beat upon my face. Roman, 
thou canst form no conception of the horrors of this day. But for 
my faith, I should have utterly failed. What couldst thou have 
done !—nay, or the Christian Probus? But I will not taunt thee. I 
will rather hope. The wind became more and more violent. The 
sand was driven before it like chaff. Sometimes the tempest imme- 
diately around us would abate, but it only served to fill us with new 
apprehensions, by revealing to us the tossings of this great deep, in 
the distance. At one of these moments, as | was taking occasion to 
speak a word of comfort to the half dead mother, and cherish the 
little one. whom I bore, a sound as of the roar of ocean caught my 
ear — more awful than aught I had yet heard —and at the same 
time a shriek and a shout from Hadad, ‘God of Israel, save us! The 
sand! the sand!’ I looked in the direction of the sound, and there in 
the south it looked — God, how terrible to behold! — as if the whole 
plain were risen up, and were about to fall upon us. ‘’T is vain to 
fly !’ I screamed to Hadad, who was urging his animal to its utmost 
speed. ‘Let us perish together. Beside, observe the heaviest and 
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thickest of the cloud is in advance of us.’ The mother of the child 
cried out, as Hadad insanely hastened on, for her offspring, to whom 
I answered: ‘Trust the young Ishmael to me —fear me not — cleave 
to the dromedary.’ Hardly were the words spoken, when the whirl- 
wind struck us. We were dashed to the earth as we had been weeds. 
My senses were for a time lost in the confusion and horror of the 
scene. I only knew that I had been torn from my dromedary — 
borne along and buried by the sand — and that the young Ishmael 
was still in my arms. In the first moment of consciousness, | found 
myself struggling to free myself from the sand which was heaped 
around and over me. In this, after a time, I succeeded, and in re- 
storing to animation the poor child, choked and blinded, yet — won- 
derful indeed —not dead. I then looked around for Hadad and the 
woman, but they were no where to be seen. I shouted aloud, but there 
was no answer. The sand had now fallen—the wind had died 
away — and no sound met my ear, but the distant rumbling of the re- 
treating storm. Not far from me, my own dromedary stood, partly 
buried.in sand, and vainly endeavoring to extricate himself. With my 
aid, this was quickly effected. I was soon upon his back. But Il knew 
not which way to turn. My dependence was upon Hadad, familiar 
with the route. The sun, however, had declined sensibly toward the 
west — I knew that my general direction was toward the east and 
north — so that with some certainty as to the true path, | sorrow- 
fully recommenced my journey. Have I not thy pity, Roman? Has 
a worse case ever come to thy ear? I will not distress thee by reci- 
ting my sufferings all the way to the ‘ place of springs,’ which by the 
next morning, plodding on wearily through the night, I safely reached. 
There one of the first objects that greeted me, was Hadad and the 
mother of my Ishmael. 1 approached them unobserved, as they sat 
on the border of a spring, in the midst of other travelers, some of 
whom I saw were comforting the wailing Hagar—and without a 
word, dropped the young child into the lap of its mother. Who shall 
describe the transports of her joy? ’T was worth, Piso, the journey 
and all its hazards. 

How refreshing it was to lie here on the cool soil, beneath the 
shade of the grateful palm, enjoying every moment of existence, and 
repairing the injuries the journey had inflicted upon ourselves and 
our beasts! Two days we passed in this manner. While here, 
Hadad related what befel him after our separation. Owing to his 
urging on his animal in that mad way, at the time I called out to him, 
instead of stopping or retreating, he was farther within the heart of 
the cloud than I, and was more rudely handled. ‘Soon as the blast 
fell upon us,’ said he, ‘that instant was my reason gone. I knew 
nothing for I cannot tell how long. But when I came to myself, and 
found that I was not in the place of the wicked — whereat I rejoiced 
and was amazed — I discovered, on looking around, that my good 
dromedary, whom I could ill spare, was dead and buried, and your 
Hagar, whom I could have so well spared, alive and weeping for her 
lost boy. I made her, with difficulty, comprehend that time was pre- 
cious, and that strength would be impaired by weeping and wailing. 
Knowing at once in what direction to travel — after searching in 
vain for thee — we set out upon a journey, which, on foot, beneath a 
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burning sun, and without water, there was small hope of accom- 
plishing. I looked with certainty to die in the desert. But Oro- 
masdes was my protector. See, Isaac, the advantage of a little of 
many faiths. We had not travelled far among the hillocks, or hills 
rather, of sand which we found piled up in our way, and completely 
altering the face of the plain, before, to our amazement and our joy, 
we discovered a camel, without rider or burden, coming toward us. 
I secured him without difficulty. At a little distance, we soon saw 
another: and bye and bye we found that we were passing over the 
graves of a caravan, the whole or chief part of which had been over- 
whelmed by the storm. Here was a body partly out of the sand, 
there the head or leg of a dromedary or camel. Ruin and death 
seemed to have finished their work. But it was not quite so. For 
presently, on reaching the summit of a wave of sand, we discerned 
a remnant mounted upon the beasts that had been saved, making in 
the same direction, and probably to the same point, as ourselves. 
We joined them, and partaking of their water, were recruited, and so 
reached this place alive. It is now from here,’ he added, ‘ a safe and 
easy road to Ecbatana.’ 

So we found it. But confess now, noble Piso, if in thy judg- 
ment it would have been exorbitant if I had required of thee 
three talents of Jerusalem instead of two? For what wouldst thou 
cross that molten sea, and be buried under its fiéry waves! It is none 
other than a miracle that I am here alive in Ecbatana. And for thee 
I fear that miracle would not have been wrought. Hadst thou been 
in my place, the sands of the desert were now thy dwelling place. 
Yet have I again to tempt those horrors. Being here, I must return. 
The dromedary of my slave Hadad was worth an hundred aurelians. 
A better or a fleeter, never yet was in the stables of Zenobia. And 
dost thou know, Roman, how curious the queen is in horses and dro- 
medaries ! There cannot a rare one of either kind enter the walls 
of Palmyra, but he is straightway bought up for the service of Zeno- 
bia. The swiftest in the East are hers. ’'T was my purpose, return- 
ing, to have drawn upon Hadad’s beast the notice of the queen. 
Doubtless I should have sold it to her, and two hundred aurelians is 
the very least [ should have asked or taken for her. To no other 
than Zenobia would | have parted with her for less than three hun- 
dred. But alas! her bones are on the desert. But why, you ask, 
should I have so favored Zenobia? Itis no wonder you ask. And 
in answer, I tell thee, perhaps, a secret. Zenobia is a Jewess! 
Receive it or not, as thou wilt — she is a Jewess — and her heart is 
tender toward our tribe. Ido not say, mark me, that she is one b 
descent, nor that she is so much as even a proselyte of the Gate, but 
that she believes in some sort Moses and the prophets, and reads our 
sacred books. These things I know well from those who have been 
near her. But who ever heard that she has been seen to read the 
books of the Christians! Probus will not dare to assert it. ’T is 
not more public that Longinus himself is inclined to our faith — by 
my head, I doubt not that he is more than inclined —than ’t is that 
Zenobia is. If our Messiah should first of all gird on the sword 
of Palmyra, what Jew, whose sight is better than a mole’s, would be 
surprised? My father—may his sleep be sweet !— whose beard 
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came lower than his girdle, and whose wisdom was famous throughout 
the East, built much upon what he knew of the queen, and her great 
minister, and used to say, ‘ That another Barchochab would arise in 
Palmyra, whom it would require more than another Hadrian to hin- 
der in his way to empire ; and that if horses again swam in blood, as 
once at Bither, ’t would be in Roman blood.’ Who am I, to deny 
truth and likelihood to the words of one in whom dwelt the wisdom 
of Solomon, and the meekness of Moses —the faith of Abraham, the 
valor of Gideon, and the patience of Job? I rather maintain their 
truth. And in the features of the present time, I read change, and 
revolution — war, and uproar, and ruin—the falling of kingdoms 
that have outlasted centuries, and the uprising of others that shall 
last for other centuries. I see the Queen of the East at battle 
with the Emperor of Rome, and through her victories deliverance 
wrought out for Israel, and the throne of Judah once more erected 
within the walls of Jerusalem. Now dost thou, Piso, understand, I 
suppose, not one word of all this. How shouldst thou? But I trust 
thou wilt. Surely now you will say, ‘ What is all this to the pur- 
pose?’ Not much to any present purpose, I confess freely; and I 
should not marvel greatly if thou wert to throw this letter down and 
trample it in the dust —as Rome has done by Judea — but that thou 
lookest to hear of thy brother. Well, now I will tell thee of him. 

When we drew near to the capital of the Great King, wish- 
ing to enrage Hadad, I asked, ‘What mud-walled village is it 
that we see yonder over the plain?’ Thou shouldst have seen the 
scowl of his eye — answer he gave none. I spit upon sucha city — 
I cast out my shoe upon it! I who have dwelt at Rome, Carthage, 
Antioch, and Palmyra, may be allowed to despise a place like this. 
There is but one thing that impresses the beholder, and that is the 
Palace of Sapor, and the Temple of Mithras, near it. These, truly, 
would be noted even in Palmyra. Not that in the building any rule 
or order of art is observed, but that the congregation of strange and 
fantastic trickery —some whereof, it cannot be gainsaid, is of rare 
beauty — is so vast that one is pleased with it as he is with the remem- 
brance of the wonderful combinations of a dream. 

Soon as we entered the gates of the city, I turned to the woman 
whom we brought from the desert, and whorode the camel with Hadad, 
and said to her: ‘ First of all, Hagar, we take thee to those whoare of 
thy kindred, or to thy friends, and well may they bless the good Pro- 
vidence of God that they see thee. ’T was a foul deed of thy hus- 
band, after the manner of the patriarch, to leave thee and thy little 
one to perish on the burning sands of the desert.’ ‘Good Jew,’ she 
replied, ‘my name is not Hagar, nor did my husband leave me wil- 
lingly. I tell thee we were set upon by robbers, and Hassan, my 
poor husband, was either killed, or carried away no one can tell 
whither.’ 

‘No matter—names are of little moment. Tome,’ I replied, ‘thou 
art Hagar, and thy little one here, is Ishmael — and if thou wilt, Ish- 
mael shall be mine. I will take him and rear him as mine — he 
shall be rich — and thou shalt be rich, and dwell where thou wilt.’ 
The child, Roman, had wound itself all around my heart. He was 
of three years or more, and, feature for feature, answered to the 
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youngest of my own, long since lost, and now in Abraham’s bosom. 
But it was not to be as | wished. All the mother rushed into the 
face of the woman. ‘Good Jew,’ she cried, ‘the God of Heaven 
will reward thee for thy mercy shown to us; but hadst thou saved 
my life a thousand times, | could not pay thee with my child. I am 
poor, and have nought to give thee but my thanks.’ 

‘I will see thee again,’ said I to the widow of Hassan, as we set 
her down in the street where her kinsfolk dwelt, ‘ if thou wilt allow 
me. Receive thy child.’ 

The child smiled as I kissed him, and gave him again to his mo- 
ther. It was the smile of Joseph. I could at that moment almost 
myself have become a robber of the desert, and taken what the others 
had left. 

We here parted, and Hadad and myself bent our way to the house 
of Levi, a merchant well known to Hadad, and who, he assured me, 
would gladly receive us. His shop, as we entered it, seemed well 
stored with the richest goods, but the building of which it made a 
part promised not very ample lodgings. But the hospitable welcome 
of the aged Levi promised better. ‘Welcome every true son of 
Israel,’ said he, ‘as we drew near where, in a remoter part of the large 
apartment, he sat busy at his books of account. Make yourselves at 
home beneath the roof Levi. Follow me and find more private quar- 
ters.’ So, leaving Hadad and the camels to the care of those whom 
our host summoned, | followed him as desired to another part of the 
dwelling. It now seemed spacious enough. After winding about 
among narrow and dark passages, we at length came to large and 
well-furnished rooms, apparently quite remote from the shop, and 
far removed from the street. Here we seated ourselves, and I un- 
folded to Levi the nature of my business. He listened, wondered, 
smiled, shook his head, and made a thousand contrary movements 
and signs: When | had done, he comforted and instructed me after 
this manner. 

‘Something like a fool’s errand. Yet the pay is good —that cannot 
be doubted. It had been better, I think, for thee to have followed 
thy trade in Palmyra or Ctesiphon. Yet perhaps this may turn out 
well. The promised sum is large. Who can tell? ’T is worth a 
risk. Yet if, in taking the risk, one loses his head, it were a mad 
enterprise. Verily, | can say nothing but that time will disclose it, 
and the event prove it. A thing is not seen all at once, and the eye 
cannot at once reach every part of aball. Wait with patience, and 
God shall show it.’ 

I saw that nothing was to be got from this prophet. Yet perhaps 
he knew facts. So I asked him of Hormisdas and Sapor, and if he 
knew aught of the Roman Piso, held a strict prisoner in Ecbatana. 

‘A prisoner, say you?’ he replied, beginning at the end of my 
question ; ‘how can a Persian Satrap be called a prisoner? He 
dwells in the palace of Hormisdas, and when seen abroad, rides upon 
a horse whose harness is jewelled like the prince’s, and his dress, 
moreover, is of the richest stuffs, and altogether Persian. ’T is for- 
gotten by most that he is any other than a native Persian.’ 

‘Is he ever seen to ride alone?’ I asked. 

‘Why the question? I know not. Who should know who rides 
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alone and who in company? When [| have seen him, it has always 
been in the train of others.’ 

‘I thought as much. Doubtless he goes abroad well guarded. 
His companions, Levi, I doubt are little better than jailers ? 

Levi opened his eyes, but it was to no purpose; they can see no 
other thing clearly, save a Persian coin. 

I found, upon further inquiry, that it was even as [ had supposed 
and had heard. Calpurnius lives in the palace of Hormisdas, and is 
his chosen companion and friend, but is allowed by Sapor no liberty 
of movement, and wherever he goes, is attended by persons appointed 
toguard him. Nor have the many years that he has been here caused 
this vigilance in any degree to relax. All outward honor is shown 
him, except by the king, who, had he not, in the time of Valerian, 
passed his word to the prince his son, and fully surrendered Piso into 
his hands, would, it is believed, even now use him as he did the un- 
happy emperor. But he is safe in the keeping of the prince. And 
the guard about him, it is my present suspicion, is as much to defend 
him against any sudden freak of the king’s satellites as it is to pre- 
vent his escape. The least that could happen to any Roman fallin 
into Sapor’s power, would be to be flayed alive. My.safety will lie 
in my being known only as a Jew, not as adweller in Rome. And 
now, Roman, thou desirest to know in what manner 1 mean to ac- 
complish the deliverance of thy brother. Itis thus. Commend the 
cunning of it. My Ethiopian slave is then—I must tell thee to 


thine amazement — no Ethiopian and no slave! He is one of my 


own tribe, and one whom | have many times employed in difficult 


affairs, and upon whom having often conferred the most essential 
favors, have bound him to my will. Him I am to leave in Ecbatana, 
having first cleansed him of the deep die with which by my art — 
and what art is it | am not familiar with !—TI have stained his skin 
to the darkest hue of the African, and then in his place, and stained 
to the same hue, am I to take thy brother, and so with security, and 
in broad day, walk through the gates of Ecbatana. Is it to be thought 
of that I should fail? All will rest with Calpurnius. If, in the first 
place, he shall be willing to return, and then, in the next place, shall 
consent to submit to this momentary and only apparent degradation, 
the issue is as certain to be happy, as the means shall te tried. My 
head never set with a sense of more security upon my shoulders, than 
now, while planning and putting into execution this Carthaginian 
plot. 

It was first of all necessary that I should become acquainted with 
the city, with the situation and structure of the palace of Hormisdas, 
and become known in the streets as one of those way-side merchants 
whom all abuse, yet whom all are glad to trade with. So, with my 
slave bending under the burden of those articles of use or luxury 
which I thought would be most attractive, we set forth into the midst 
of the busy streets, seeking a market for our commodities. Several 
days were passed in this manner, returning each night to lodge in the 
house of the rich and foolish, but hospitable Levi. 

While thus employed, I frequently saw Calpurnius, in company 
with the prince or other nobles, either riding in state through the 
streets of the city, or else setting out upon excursions of pleasure 
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beyond the walls. But my chief object was to observe well the pa- 
lace of the prince, and learn the particular part of it inhabited by 
the Roman, and how and where it was his custom to pass his time. 
This it was not difficult todo. The palace of the prince I found to 
occupy a square of the city not far from that of the king his father. 
It is of vast extent, but of a desolate aspect, from the fewness of its 
inhabitants and the jealousy with which the prince and all his move- 
ments are watched by the wicked and now superannuated Sapor. 
Every day I diligently paced the streets upon which it stands. I at 
first went without Hadad, that I might observe with the more leisure. 
I at length discovered the apartments used by Calpurnius, and 
learned that it was his custom, when not absent from the palace upon 
some enterprise of pleasure, to refresh himself by breathing the air, 
and pacing to and fro upon a gallery of light Persian architecture, 
and which bordered immediately upon one of the four streets which 
bounded the palace. This gallery was not so high above the street 
but what the voice could easily reach those who were walking there, 
and that without greatly increasing its natural tone. From pillar to 
pillar there ran along a low lattice-work of fanciful device, upon 
which it was the usage of Calpurnius, and those who were with him, 
often to lean, and idly watch the movements of the passengers be- 
low. Here, I found, must be my place of audience. Here I must 
draw his attention, and make myself known to him. For an oppor- 
tunity to do this, I saw at once I might be obliged to wait long, for 
scarce ever was Calpurnius there, but Hormisdas, or some one of the 
nobles, was with him; or if he was alone, yet the street was so 
thronged that it must be difficult to obtain a hearing. 

Having learned these things, I then came forth, with Hadad bear- 
ing my merchandise, | myself going before him as owner and crier. 
Many times did I pass and repass the gallery of Calpurnius, to no 
purpose — he either not being there, or attended closely by others, 
or wrapped in thought, so that my cries could not arouse him. It 
was clear to me that I must make some bold attempt. He was one 
day standing at the lattice-work already named, alone, and looking 
at the passers by. Seeing him there, as [ entered the street, | made 
directly toward the spot, crying in the loudest tone my goods ; and 
notwithstanding the numbers who were on their way along the 
street, | addressed myself boldly to him, purposely mistaking him 
for Hormisdas. ‘ Prince,’ said 1, ‘ buy a little, if it please you, of a 
poor Jew, who has lately traversed the desert to serve you. I have 
in these panniers wonders from all parts of the world. There is not 
a city famous for its art in any vase and curious work, that is not re- 
presented here. Kings, queens, and princes, have not disdained to 
purchase of me. The great Sapor at Ctesphon has of me procured some 
of his largest diamonds. I have sold to Claudius, and Zenobia, and 
half the nobility of Palmyra. Dost thou see, prince, the glory of 
this assortment of diamonds? Look! How would they become 
thy finger, thy hunting-cap, or thy sandals ?” 

Thy brother listened to me with unmoved countenance, and folded 
arms, receiving passively whatever | was pleased to say. When I 
paused, he said, in atone of sadness, though of affected pleasantry : 
‘Jew, I am the worst subject for thee’in all Ecbatana. 1 am a man 
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without wants. I do nothing but live, and I have nothing to do to 
live.’ 

‘Now,’ I replied, ‘is it time for me to die, having seen the chief 
wonder of the world — a man without wants.’ 

‘ There is a greater yet,’ said he smiling; ‘thou must live on.’ 

‘And what is that ? 

‘A woman.’ 


‘Thou hast me. But I can easily compound with life. I have 
many wants, yet I love it. 1 was but a day or two since buried alive 
under the burning sands of the desert, and lost there a dromedary 
worth — if a farthing — four hundred aurelians. Yet I love to live, 
and take the chances of the world as they turn up. Here now have 
I all the way consoled myself with the thought of what I might sell 
to the great Prince Hormisdas, and thou seest my reward. Still, I 
cry my goods with the same zeal. But surely thou wantest some- 
thing! I have jewels from Rome — of the latest fashion.’ 

‘] want nothing from Rome.’ 

Seeing no one was near, and lowering my voice, I said, ‘thou 
wantest nothing from Rome? What wouldst thou give, Roman, 
for news from Rome ?’ 

‘News from Rome? Not an obolus. How knowest thou me to 
be a Roman? But now, I was the Prince Hormisdas ?’ 

‘I have seen thee many times, and know thee well, as the Roman 
Piso. I have news for thee.’ 

‘The prince approaches!’ said Piso, in a hurried manner. ‘ Be- 
gone, but come again at the hour of dusk, and I shall be alone, and 
will have thee admitted within the gates of the palace.’ 

The fates ordering it so, | was obliged to depart, and trust again 
to the future for such chances of renewing my conversation with 
him as it might have to offer. Here let me tell thee, Lucius Piso, 
that not having seen thy brother, thou hast never seen aman. He 
is one with every mark of the noblest manhood. His air is that of a 
born prince of the highest bearing, yet free and unrestrained. The 
beauty of his countenance is beyond that of any other I have ever 
seen, yet is it a manly beauty. A line of dark short hair covers his 
upper lip. His eyes are large, dark, and soft in their general ex- 
pression. He seems of a melancholy and thoughtful temper, and 
sometimes in his words there is an inexpressible bitterness. Yet it 
has appeared to me, that his xatwre is gentle, and that the other cha- 
racter is one accidental or assumed. If 1 should compare him 
with any one for beauty, it would be, Roman, not with thee — 
though I see him and thee to be of the. same stock — but with the 
Princess Julia. Were her beauty only made masculine, she would 
then be Calpurnius ; or were his made feminine, he would then be 
Julia. But this fancy might not strike others. His features and air 
are not so much Roman as oriental —thine are purely Roman. It may 
be that costume alone imparts this Eastern aspect to the countenance 
and the form — for his dress is wholly that of a Persian. 

As I passed into the dwelling of my host, entering it as at first by 
the way of the shop, its owner was holding a conversation of busi- 
ness with some of his customers. How does money seem native to 
the palm ofsome men! They have but to open it, and straight it is 
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lined with gohd. If they Seeder, it is into more wealth. With wit 
scarce sufficient to make it clear to another that they are properly 
men, do they manage to make themselves the very chief of all, 
by reason of the riches they heap up — which ever have claimed and 
received, and ever will, the homage of the world. Levi is of this 
sort. The meanness of his understanding words cannot express — 
or no words but his own. He was talking after this manner, as I 
entered, to one who seemed to hold him in utmost reverence : 

‘ The thing is so—the thing is so. If ’t were otherwise, ’tis most 
clear it would not be the same. Ha! The price may change. Who 
can say? The world is full of change. But it cannot be less, and 
leave a gain to the seller — unless indeed, circumstances altering, 
the profit should still be the same. But who can understand the fu- 
ture? An houris morethan I cancomprehend. He that deals well 
with the present, is it not he, Holy Abraham! who best secures the 
passing time? It cannot be denied !’ 

As the oracle ended, the Persian bowed low, saying: ‘ The wis- 
dom of it is clearer than the light. I shall so report to the prince.’ 
Seeing me, he, in his friendly way, inquired after my success, shaking 
his head at what he is pleased to regard my mad enterprise. ‘ Better 
not meddle nor make in such matters. With thy pack upon 
thy back, and exercising diligence, thou wouldst become rich 
here in the streets of Ecbatana. And for what else shouldst thou 
care ? ’T is only money that remains the same in the midst of change. 
All agree in the value they place upon this, while they agree in 
nothing else. Who can remember a difference here? Leave thy 
project, Isaac, which thou must have undertaken half for love, and 
| will make thee a great man in Ecbatana.’ Little does he know of 
Isaac, and thou I believe as little. 

No sooner had the god of these idolaters gone down to his rest, 
and the friendly twilight had come, than I set forth forthe palace of 
Hormisdas. Upon coming beneath the gallery, I waited not long 
before thy brother appeared, and pointed out the way in which, 
through a low and private entrance at a remote spot, I might reach an 
apartment in which I should find him. Following bis directions, I was 
received, accompanied by Hadad, at the specified place, by a slave 
of the palace, who conducted me to Piso’s presence. It was in oneof 
his more private apartments, but still sumptuously set out with every 
article of Persian luxury, in which I found myself once more in 
company with thy brother, and where I ordered Hadad to display 
for his entertainment the most curious and costly of the contents of 
his pack. 

‘1 marvel chiefly, Roman,’ I began by saying, ‘ at the ease with 
which [ obtain an entrance into the palace, and into thine own apart- 
ment. I had thought this to have been attended with both difficulty 
and danger.’ 

‘It is not without danger,’ he replied; ‘thou mayest lose thy 
head for this adventure. But this risk I suppose thee to have weighed. 
Every one in Ecbatana knows Sapor and me —with what jealousy 
{ am guarded — and that the king will not flinch to keep his word, 
and take off any head that meddles. But fearnot. The king is old 
and weak, and though cruel as ever, forgets me, as every thing 
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else. Beside, it is found that I am so good a Persian, that all 
strictness in the watch has long since ceased. Half Ecbatana believe 
me more a Persian than a Roman — and in truth they are right.’ 

‘Thou hast not, Roman, forgotten thy country! Surely thou 
hast not, through suffering captivity, ceased to love and long for thy 
native land. ‘The Jew never forgets his. He lives indeed in every 
corner and hole of the earth, but in the hope — ’tis this that keeps 
his life — either himself or through his children to dwell once more 
within the walls of Jerusalem, or among the hills and valleys of 
Judea.’ 

‘Where we are not loved or remembered, we cannot love,’ he 
bitterly replied. ‘I loved Rome once, more than | loved parent or 
kindred. The greatness and glory of Rome were to me infinitely 
more than my own. For her—in my beardless youth—I was 
ready to lay down my life atany moment. Nay, when the trial came, 
and the good Valerian set forth to redeem the East from the encroach- 
ing power of Persia, | was not found wanting, but abandoned a 
home, than which there was not a prouderor happier within the walls 
of Rome, to take my chance with the emperor and my noble father. 
The issue thou knowest. How has Rome remembered me, and the 
brave legions that with me fell into the hands of these fierce barbarians ! 
Even as Gallienus the son seemed to rejoice in the captivity of his 
parent, so has Rome the mother seemed to rejoice in the captivity of 
her children. Not an arm has she lifted, not a finger has she moved, 
to lighten the chains of our bondage, or rescue us from this thraldom. 
Rome is no longer my country.’ 

‘Consider, Roman,’ I replied, ‘in extenuation of thy country’s 
fault, who it was that succeeded the good Valerian — then the brief 
reign of virtuous Claudius, who died ere a single purpose had time 
to ripen—and the hard task that has tied the hands of Aurelian, on 
the borders of Gaul and Germany. Have patience.’ 

‘ Dost thou not blush, old man,’ he said, ‘ with that long gray beard 
of thine, and thy back bent with years, to stand there the apologist 
of crime? If ingratitude and heartlessness are to be defended, and 
numbered among the virtues, the reign of Arimanes has indeed 
begun. Such is not the lesson, Jew, thy sacred books have taught 
thee. Buta truce with this! Thy last words this morning were, 
that thou hadst news for me. For Roman news I care not, nor will 
hear. If thou canst tell me aught of family and friends, say on — 
although — O gods, that it should be so ! — even they seem to share 
the guilt of all. How many messengers have I bribed with gold, 
more than thou hast ever seen, Jew, to bear my letters to Rome, and 
never a word has been returned of good or evil. Canst thou tell 
me any thing of Portia, my mother? or of Lucius Piso, my brother?! 
Live they ? 

‘Do I not know them well?’ I replied: ‘who that dwells in Rome 
knows not the noble Portia? She lives yet; and long may she live, 
the friend of all! To Jew, and even to Nazarine, she is good, 
evenas to herown. Never did age, or want, or helplessness, ask of 
her in vain. Years have not stopped the fountains of her tears, nor 
chilled a single affection of her heart. And dost thou think that 
while she remembers the outcast Jew, and the despised Nazarine, 
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she forgets her own offspring? Where is thy heart, Roman, to sup- 
pose it ? Have I not heard her, many a time, when I have been to 
solicit alms for some poor unfortunate of my tribe, run back upon the 
line of years, and speak of the wars of Valerian, of the day when 
she parted from her great husband, and her two sons, and of that 
dark day, too, when the news came that they were all fast in the 
clutch of that foul barbarian, Sapor — and stood a silent and asto- 
nished witness of a love, such as I never saw in any other, and which 
seemed so great as to be a necessary seed of death to her frail and 
shattered frame? Of thee, especially, have I heard her descant as 
mothers will, and tell one after another of all thy beauties, nay and 
of the virtues, which bound her to thee so, and of her trust, so long 
cherished, that thou, more than either of her other sons, wouldst live 
to sustain, and even bear up higher, the name of Piso.’ 

‘My noble mother! Was it so indeed ? 

‘How should it be otherwise? Is it any thing, that thou hast not 
heard from her? Was she to tempt herself the horrors of a Persian 
journey? Was she, in her age, to seek thee over the sands of Asia ¢ 
or thy brother? Especially when it was held in Rome not more cer- 
tain that Valerian was dead, than that thy father and thou wert also. 
The same messengers related both events. No other news ever 
came from Ctesiphon. Was not one event as likely as the other ? 
Did not both rest upon the same authority? In the same commemo- 
rative acts of the Senate were thy name, thy father’s, thy brother’s, 
and the emperor’s, with others who were also believed to have 
perished. as Portia, alone, of all Rome, to give the lie to univer- 
sal fame? As for thy messengers, art thou so foolish as to believe 
that one ever crossed the desert, or escaped the meshes set for him 
by the jealous and malignant Sapor?’ 

‘It is enough, Jew — say no more.’ 

‘ But I have much more to say, or else be false to those who sent 
me.’ 

‘Sent thee ? who sent thee ? Speak! do Portia, then, and Lucius, 
know that I live? And art thou here, a messenger from them ?” 

‘It is even so.’ 

Thy brother was greatly moved. At first he made as though he 
would have embraced me, but turned and paced with quick and 
agitated steps the room. 

I then related to him how we had in Rome first heard through that 
soldier a rumor of his being yet alive — but at the same time, that he 
had renounced his country, and become a Persian Satrap. I told 
him of thy faith in him, and of Portia’s, that he would never prove 
a recreant to his country — of thy instant journey to Palmyra, with 
purpose to cross the desert thyself, and risk all the dangers of Ecba- 
tana to accomplish his deliverance, and of the counsel of Gracchus, 
which caused thee to make me a substitute. 

; ‘ Lucius, then,’ he at length said, approaching me, ‘is in Palmyra ? 
s it so?” 

‘Itis,’ I said. ‘Atleast I left himthere. He was to remain there, 
and learn the issue of my attempt. If I perished, or failed in the 
endeavor to obtain thy freedom, then was it his purpose himself to 
try — unless in the mean time he should learn through me, or other- 
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wise, that thou wert too wedded to Persia, and to Persian customs, 
to consent to change them for Rome and Roman ways.’ 

‘Jew, thou seest that now I hesitate. Thou hast roused all the 
son, the brother, and something of the Roman within me. I am 
drawn many ways. To Rome I will never return. Toward her, a 
resentment burns deep within, which I know will close only with 
life itself. But toward Palmyra, my heart yearns. *T was Zenobia 
alone, of all the world, that ever moved for the rescue of Valerian : 
’t was she alone, of all the world, who pitied our sorrows, and though 
she could not heal, revenged them. Her image. has been a dear 
source of consolation in this long captivity. I have eagerly sought 
for all that could be obtained concerning her character, her acts, her 
policy, and the state of her affairs. And often have I thought to slip 
my bonds,’ and throw myself at her feet, to serve with her, if need 
should be, either against Rome or Persia. But habit has prevailed, 
and the generous friendship of Hormisdas, to keep me here. And 
why should I change this not unpleasing certainty for the doubtful 
future that must await me in Palmyra? Here I am in the very lap 
of luxury. I am, as I have said to thee, a man without wants. All 
countries, and climates, and seas, and arts, minister to my pleasure. 
The learning of ancient and of modern times, you see there piled 
upon shelves, to entertain my leisure, or task my hours of study. I 
am without care — without the necessity of toil — with a palace, its 
slaves, and I may add its prince, at my command. And beyond all 
this present reality, there is the prospect of every thing else that 
Persia contains, upon the death of Sapor, which, in the course of 
nature, cannot be far off, if violence do not anticipate that hour. Yet 
what thou now tellest me, renews my desire of change. Lucius is 
in Palmyra — perhaps he would dwell there. ’T is the home, I 
learn, of many noble Romans. Who can say that Portia might not 
come and complete our happiness? And saying-these things, he 
began to muse. He again paced, with folded arms, the long apart- 
ment. I saw that he was still distracted by doubts. I knew of but 
one thing more to say, by which to work upon his passionate nature. 
I resolved to do it, though I know not what thou wilt say to it, nor 
what the event may be. There was, thou knowest, ere I left Pal- 
myra, obscure rumors of war between Palmyra and Rome. Barely 
to name this, it seemed to me, would be on the instant to fix his 
wavering mind. I could not withstand the temptation. But, Piso 
once in Palmyra, and sure I am I shall be forgiven. 1 began again 
thus. 

‘Gracchus, too, Roman, dost thou not remember the family of 
Gracchus | He, too, is in Palmyra.’ 

‘Ay, [remenitber him well. A man of true nobility — now one 
of the queen’s chief advisers, and head of the Senate. He had a 
daughter too, who, her mother dying young, was committed to the 
care of Portia, and was as a sister. Does she live ? — and dwells 
she in Palmyra ?’ 

‘She lives, and beneath her father’s roof. Fame speaks loudly 
of her beauty and her wit, and more loudly still, of her young 
wisdom, and influence with the queen. Her spirit is the counter- 
part of Zenobia’s. She is, notwithstanding her long Roman nur- 
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ture, a Palmyrene of the truest stamp. And ever since there have 
been these rumours of a war with Rome’ 

‘What sayst thou? What is that? War with Rome? Did I 
hear aright ?’ 

‘Verily thou didst. *T was the current report when | left Pal- 
myra. It came both by the way of Antioch and Alexandria. No- 
thing was talked of else.’ 

‘Why hast thou not said this before? How shall I believe 
thee ? 

‘I said it not before, simply because I thought not of it. How 
was I to know what thou most desired to hear? I can give thee 
no other ground of belief than common rumor. If my own opi- 
nion will weigh aught, I may add, that for myself I have not a 
doubt that the report springs from truth. When at Rome, it was 
commonly spoken of, and by those, too, whom I knew to be near 
the emperor, that Aurelian felt himself aggrieved and insulted, that 
a woman should hold under her dominion territories that once be- 
longed to Rome, and who had wrested them from Rome by de- 
feat of Roman generals — and had sworn to restore the empire in 
the East as well as West, to its ancient bounds. At Palmyra, too, I 
found those who were of deep intelligence in the politics of the 
times, who felt sure of nothing more than that, what with the pride 
of Zenobia and the ambition of Aurelian, war was inevitable. I tell 
thee these things as they fell upon my ear. Before this, as I think, 
it is most likely that war may have broken out between the two 
nations.’ 

‘ Thou hast now spoken, Jew,’ said Calpurnius. ‘ Hadst thou said 
these things at first, thou hadst spared me much tormenting doubt. 
My mind is now bent and determined upon flight. This it will not 
be difficult, I think, to accomplish. But what is thy plan? — for I 
suppose, coming upon this errand, thou hast one well digested. But 
remember, now, as I have already warned thee, that thy head will 
answer for any failure : detection will be death.’ 

‘Death is little to a Jew, who in dying dies for his country. And 
such would be my death. Whether I live or die, ’t is for Jerusalem. 
Thy brother rewards me largely for this journey, and these dangers I 
encounter — and though I perish, still a portion —the half, that is, 
of the whole sum agreed upon — is to be paid according to cer- 
tain directions left with him. I would rather live; but I shall not 
shrink from death. But, Piso, detection shall not ensue. I have not 
lived to this age, to writhe upon a Persian spear, or swing upon a 
Persian gibbet. What I have devised is this. Thou seest my slave 
Hadad ? 

‘I see him — an Ethiopian.’ 

‘So he seems to thee. But his skin is white as thine. By an art, 
known only to me, it has been changed to this ebon hue.’ 

‘ What follows ?” 

‘This follows. Thou art to take his place, thy skin being first 
made to resemble his, while he is cleansed, and remains in Ecbatana. 
We, then, thou bearing my packages of merchandise, take our way, 
quietly and in broad day-light, through the gates of Ecbatana. How 
sayst thou ?’ 
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‘ The invention is perfect. I cannot fear the result. Soon, then, 
as I shall have made some few preparations, for which to-morrow 
will suffice, I shall be ready for the desert.’ 

‘I heard these words with joy. I now called to Hadad to open his 
cases of jewels, from which | took a seal, having upon it the head of 
Zenobia, and offered it to Calpurnius. He seized it with eagerness, 
having never before seen even so much as a drawing of the Great 
Queen. I then drew forth thine own ring and gave him, with 
that locket containing the hair of Portia, and thy letter. He re- 
ceived them with emotion; and as I engaged myself in re-pack- 
ing my goods, my quick ear caught tears falling upon the sheet as 
he read. 

I then returned to the house of Levi. 

Thus have I accomplished, successfully so far, my errand. I write 
these things to thee, because a caravan leaves Ecbatana in the 
morning, and may reach Palmyra before ourselves. Though it is 
quite possible that we may overtake and join it. But we may also be 


delayed for many days. So that it is right, in that case, that thou 
shouldst hear. 


* * * * 


In these words, my Curtius, you have, for the most part, the letter 
of Isaac. I have omitted many things which at another time you 
shall see. They are such as relate chiefly to himself and his faith— 
abounding in cautions against that heretic, Probus, who haunts his 
imagination as if he were the very genius of evil. 

How can I believe it, that within a few hours, I may embrace a bro- 
ther, separated so long, and so long numbered with the dead? Yet 
how mixed the pleasure! He returns a brother, but not a Roman. 
Nay, ’tis the expectation of war with Rome, that has gained him. I am 
perplexed and sad, at the same time that I leap for joy. Fausta can- 
not conceal her satisfaction — yet she pities me. Gracchus tells us 
to moderate our feelings and expectations, as the full cup is often 
spilled. No more now — except this —that you fail not at once to 
send this letterto Portia. Farewell! 


FADED BLOSSOMS. 


Farr pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast? 
Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here awhile, 
To blush, and gently smile, 
And go at last. 


What, were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 
And so to bid good night ? 
*T was pity Nature brought ye forth 
Merely to show your worth, 


And lose you quite. Herrick. 
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Me.ticHamre: A Lecenp or THE Santee. By the Author of Guy Rivers. New- 

York: Harper anp Broruers. 

WE have lost no time in reading this historical romance — experience having taught 
us that any work by Mr. Simms must be of a nature to give pleasure, however obnox- 
jous it may be to criticism. That all his works are open tocensure, in some respects, 
is neither untrue nor strange. Mr. Simms is yet a young man, and has time to learn 
both how to avoid defects and to improve upon merits. He is a man of decided 
genius, and of very great industry; but genius and industry must be aided by expe- 
rience, and derive benefit from criticism ; and the surest evidence that they exist, is 
furnished by the very fact that they do take benefit therefrom. 

In the case of Mr. Simms, this evidence is neither wanting nor doubtful. The 
faults of Guy Rivers — and abounding with fine points, and with the tokens of genius 
and talent as that work is, its faults are many and great— have been gradually dis- 
appearing from each successive novel by the same author, except, perhaps, the 
‘ Partisan,’ in which there are manifest tokens of haste, and defects, the unavoidable 
consequence of haste; but in ‘ Mellichampe,’ this retrogression is amply and nobly 
redeemed. As astory, it is to the full as interesting and exciting as either the ‘ Yem- 
massee’ or ‘Guy Rivers’ : the style is more correct, equal, and elegant, than in those or 
any others of Mr. Simms’ writings, except some two or three of his short tales, 
published in the annuals— and the principal personages are delineated with more 
knowledge, and a more delicate perception of the lights and shades which are inva- 
riably found céexisting in human character. Like its immediate predecessor, of 
which it is a continuation, ‘ Mellichampe’ is based, as we have before observed, upon 
incidents drawn from the revolutionary history of South Carolina. Major Single- 
ton, the hero of the ‘ Partisan,’ together with General Marion, and one or two sub- 
ordinate characters, are made to réappear in the volumes before us, although their 
actions relate to a subsequent period of the revolution, and are in nowise connected 
with those narrated in the former work. The plot is so complicated and laden with 
details, that it would be a difficult matter for us to give the reader a correct outline 
of it, within our allotted limits. We will, however, attempt to furnish a general 

view. 

Mellichampe, the hero of the narrative, from whom the story derives its title, is the 
son of an active and strenuous supporter of the whig cause in South Carolina, who 
has been killed in a skirmish by a refugee officer, Captain Barsfield, and his pro- 
perty confiscated. ‘The son becomes a partisan under Marion, and is, at the opening 
of the narrative, outlying in the skirts of a forest, with his faithful attendant, Jack 
Witherspoon, or Thumbscrew, as he is familiarly termed. After an unimportant 
conversation, the scene shifts to the mansion of Mr. Berkeley, a rich planter, whose 

daughter, Janet Berkeley, is betrothed to Mellichampe. Barsfield, who has been 
despatched with a detachment of troops and stores to assist the tories in rising in 
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that vicinity, arrives, and quarters himself on Mr. Berkeley. While here, he is 
attacked by an American force, under Col. Singleton, and when on the point of 
being dislodged, is succored by Tarleton, with his legion, who, after a skirmish in 
which Mellichampe is dangerously wounded and taken prisoner, compel the partisans 
to retreat. ‘Tarleton, however, makes but a short stay, and hurries on in pursuit of 
Marion, leaving Barsfield in command. Mellichampe gradually becomes conva- 
lescent, and a plot is devised by Barsfield to procure his death, while escaping from 
his guards. The scheme is frustrated by the interposition of Singleton, with his 
troop, at the very crisis when the soldiers of Barsfield are pursuing the prisoner. 
The British, taken at a disadvantage, are defeated, their commander killed, and Mel- 
lichampe restored to liberty. The work closes with an affecting description of the 
death of Jack Witherspoon, the faithful attendant and friend of Mellichampe. 

This, it must be confessed, is but a general and meagre sketch of the main plot. 
In the course of the narrative, many digressions occur, all of them, as well as the 
underplot, detailing the numerous wiles and stratagems made use of by Blonay, the 
half-breed, to circumvent and kill Bill Humphries, and avenge the murder of his 
mother. The description of the haunt of Marion, in the centre of a swamp, and of 
the habits of the partisans in general, is exceedingly graphic. The vacillating yet 
gentlemanly and liberal character of Colonel Berkeley is well contrasted with the 
noble independence and patriotic zeal of his daughter, whose devotion to the cause of 
freedom is of that self sacrificing cast which marked the characters of South Caroli- 
na’s high-bred daughters, during the darkest period of our revolutionary history. 
She is, indeed, a beautiful creation, uniting the grace and gentleness of female tender- 
ness, with the firmness of principle and resolution of conduct, required by her situa- 
tion. Blonay and Witherspoon are perfect in their kind; as much so as Cooper’s 
Leatherstocking, although of a class not requiring so deep an insight into the won- 
drous and diverse workings of human feelings and passions. The hero, Melli- 
champe, is a personage of but little interest, and that little not the most prepossessing. 
If it were not a thing of every day’s occurrence to see women attuch themselves to 
men of inferior mind and less pure hearts, we should say that Janet’s love for Mel- 
lichampe was not in keeping ; but experience tells us that it is. 

The story of ‘ Mellichampe’ never flags from want of incidents ; they are literally 
crowded into the narrative, from the commencement to the close. Many of these are 
almost entirely disconnected with the main plot, and tend, as we think, to distract the 
attention of the reader. We cannot approve Mr. Simms’ plan of using the same 
characters in two or three consecutive productions. That the same personages have 
been made to figure in different works proceeding from the pens of distinguished 
authors, we admit; but each narrative in such efforts, has been kept entirely discon- 
nected in its details, and the plot perfect. We like not to find the heroes of one 
romance introduced in secondary capacities, to aid the fortunes of some new-found 
hero of a later date; and we think that the saving of labor, by taking a personage 
with whose character the reader is already familiar, and introducing him in a new 
narrative, more .than counterbalanced by the disadvantage of losing just that 
amount of interest in the reading public which would be felt in the character and 
actions of a stranger, albeit a man of straw. Novelty is of itself attractive; and we 
think the author would have done better, had all his personages been new tous. We 
have another objection to advance against the present volumes, and it is one to which 
most of the productions of our author lie open. There is too much of sanguinary 
conflict inthem: the reader wearies of fightings and skirmishes, and perils ‘i’ the 
imminent deadly breach.’ As we are in the mood of blemish-finding, we may as well 
remark also, that, to our perception, there seems a strong family likeness in the 
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stories of the ‘ Partisan’ and ‘ Mellichampe.’ We do not speak, now, of the similarity 
of the descriptions of scenes which have a strong resemblanceto each other, and must 
therefore be depicted in colors nearly alike, butof events. In Mr. Berkeley, we see a 
slightly altered picture of Colonel W alton, the one being a little more tinged with tory- 
ism than theother. Theskirmishes around the mansion of each, in the different narra- 
tives, bear the same general resemblance; while Janet Berkeley and Katharine Walton 
are as much alike as any two heroines of romance can well be, making allowance for a 
slightly different course of events. Mellichampe and Singleton, likewise are marked 
by the same traces of similarity. "We make these remarks neither in a captious nor 
querulous spirit. With all these objections, we repeat, we consider ‘ Mellichampe,’ 
as a whole, the best of all our author’s works. Mr. Simms has but to pursue the 
path he has chosen, and to walk therein with the care and circumspection which are 
due to his fame, to stand in the front rank of native writers. 


Tae Farry Book. Illustrated with Wood Cuts by Apams. In two vols. 12mo. 
pp. 300. New-York: Harper ann Brortuers. 


Tue collection of tales here submitted tothe American public, has been taken, with 
some slight omissions and additions, from the ‘ Magazin des Fees,’ or Fairy Tales, 
by Perrault, Fenelon, and Mesdames Le Prince de Beaumont, and D’ Aulnoy, lately 
published at Paris. A great portion of the work, which was believed not before to 
have existed in an Englishdress, has beenexpressly translated for it. In external charac- 
ter and embellishment, the original has been closely followed, although several new and 
beautiful designs by Cuapman have been introduced. All the cuts are beautifully 
executed by Apams, and nothing seems to have been neglected, which it was thought 
would render it more worthy of approbation. ‘The moral import of many of these 
tales is too well known to require commendation ; and it may confidently be asserted, 
that the tenor of the others, not so familiar to the public, is in nowise inferior. Ina 
collection of this sort, it was doubtless found impossible to attend solely to the novelty 
of the stories introduced, for by that means some of the most popular and approved 
must have been omitted, and the regrets of young readers for the absence of their well- 
known friends, have somewhat impaired the pleasure of being introduced to a newer 
set of acquaintances. There is sufficient novelty, however, to attract their attention, 
and render this effort to increase their pleasure and improvement decidedly successful. 

The antiquity of fictitious writings mounts up to the earliest authentic records of 
history. In one form or another, they have successively been the favorites of every 
nation and of every age. Varied in form, and modified by the particular genius of 
each people, they have solaced the sufferings, added to the enjoyments, or contributed 
to the instruction of mankind. The fables of Pilpay and Esop were early made con- 
ducive to the moral education of multitudes. Simple in their structure, and of easy 
application, they taught without arrogance, and were listened to without weariness. 

As nations became more advanced in luxury and wealth, leisure was afforded for 
the production and perusal of more complicated works. Thence originated the Ionian 
and Milesian Tales of Greece, the loss of which (if they were, as is supposed, cha- 
racterized by an undue licentiousness of description) is far from being a subject of 
regret. 

Among the Romans, a people simple and bold, owing their greatness and power to 
their warlike achievements, we find few traces of this species of writing, until nearly 
the decline of theirempire, when the progress of luxury for a while favored the 
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growth of fiction. But few remains survive, and those are not important enough to 
merit a particular notice. When wreck and ruin overwhelmed the Western Empire, 
the liberal arts and sciences, if they did not wholly perish, lay silent and affrighted 
under the tremendous avalanche of violence, rapine, and barbarism, by which they were 
crushed down. This was not always to continue, and fictitious literature was soon 
to emerge in a changed but a more gorgeous form. The spirit of chivalry, a spirit 
composed of martial daring, devotion to the sex, and strongly-marked religious feel- 
ing, gave rise to the romantic species of fiction, so termed from the language (that of 
the Provencal Troubadours) in which it was originally composed. 

To this extravagant species succeeded the Astrea of D’Urfé, the Grand Cyrus, the 
Clelia and Cleopatra of Madame Scuderi, the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
others like unto them, which may be considered as forming the second stage of the ro- 
mance. The heroism and gallantry, the moral and virtuous turn of the chivalrous 
romance, were still preserved, but the dragons, the necromancers, and the enchanted 
castles, were banished, and some small resemblance to human nature was introduced. 

Almost immediately subsequent to this variety of prose fiction, succeeded the Fairy 
Tale, a vehicle so delightful for the conveyance of morality, which has ever been so 
fascinuting to the young, and which, if appearances are to be trusted, still promises 
long so tocontinue. No apology is necessary for giving a detailed account of this 
particular class of narrative; aclass to which attention is more especially called by 
the nature of the work now presented to the public. 

In the earlier period of society, man, circumscribed in his views, and possessing but 
a limited knowledge of the operations of nature, was particularly disposed to attribute 
every event to the direct agency of some superior being ; each incident was ascribed 
to some local agent — the evil to a malicious, the good to a benevolent power. The 
varying phenomena of the natural world were considered as the acts of various and 
distinct natures. Hence originated the inferior divinities of the ancients, their Genii, 
Nymphs, and Dryads; hence their deities of earth, air, and ocean, to each of whom 
was assigned a separate office in the economy of the universe. To these creations 
of an excited imagination and unrestrained fancy, the fairy-world owed its birth. 
But even these beings were of directly different characters, as they chanced to origi- 
nate either in the warm and glowing conceptions of the Orientals, or in the stern and 
gloomy imaginations of our Scandinavian ancestors. The soft and delicious climate 
of the East, its varieties of the richest vegetable productions, the habit of luxurious and 
indolent repose, and the effect of its despotic government, all aided in the production 
of those aérial beings termed Peris, since rendered so familiar by the beautiful poem 
of Moore. Beneficence and beauty were their characteristics ; they lived in the sun 
or the rainbow, subsisting on the odors of flowers, while their existence, though not 
eternal, was of undefined duration. The fairies of the North were beings of a far dif- 
ferent nature, endowed with supernatural power and wisdom. They were malevo- 
lent and revengeful in disposition, and disagreeable in person. They inhabited the 
bleak regions of the North, its heath-clad mountains, chill lakes, and piny solitudes, 
and were long in our mother-|nd the objects of popular belief. 

The Peris were first introduced by the Crusaders and by the Moors of Grenada, to 
the acquaintance of the western world. Their reception was such as was due to their 
gentle and graceful natures; under their mild and humanizing influence, the stern 
monsters of the North, their savage relatives, lost a portion of their fierceness, and be- 
came fitting subjects of poetry and fiction, ‘where, according to the fancy of the author, 
they participated more or less largely of the Oriental or Gothic character. 

This notion was preserved throughout the middle ages. They act aconspicuous 
part in the Fabliaux of the Trouveurs. The story of Melusina, written about the 
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close of the fourteenth century, isin all respects a complete fairy tale; and in the Nights 
of Straparola, translated from the Italian into the French in 1585, we find not only 
examples of this mode of composition, but outlines of the best-known and most popu- 
lar fairy tales. This work is rather curious as illustrating the transmission or pro- 
gress of fiction, than for any intrinsic merit of its own. 

The immediate precursor and prototype of the French fairy tales was the Pentame- 
rone of Signor Basile, written in the Neapolitan tongue, and published in 1672. 
This work contains the original of the ‘ Discreet Princess,’ (the first fairy tale that ever 
appeared in France,) told with some very unimportant variations. It was succeeded 
by a volume written by Perrault, which appeared in 1697, containing, with other 
pieces, the ‘ Sleeping Beauty,’ ‘ Riquet with the Tuft,’ ‘ Hop-o’my-thumb, and ‘ Blue 
Beard,’ the original hero of which last was said to have been ‘Giles Marquis de La- 
val,’ a general in the reigns of Charles VI. and VII., distinguished by his military 
genius and intrepidity, and possessed of princely revenues, but addicted to magic, and 
infamous by the murder of his wives, and by his extraordinary debaucheries. ‘ The 
tales of Perrault,’ says Dunlop, ‘ are the best of the kind ever given to the world; they 
are chiefly distinguished for their simplicity, for the naive and familiar style in which 
they are written, and for an appearance of implicit belief on the part of the narrator, 
which perhaps gives us additional pleasure from our knowledge of the profound at- 
tainments of the author, and his advanced age at the period of their composition.’ 

The success of Perrault and his express recommendation directed the attention of 
several ladies of fashion to this walk of literature, and large additions were made to 
the stock of fairy tales. The three most eminent in this department, were the Coun- 
tess D’Aulnoy, Madame Murat, and Mademoiselle De la Force. Of the first, the 
wife of the Count D’Aulnoy, Gorton observes: ‘She wrote with the negligent air of 
a woman of quality, but not without spirit or vivacity.’ At the same period with these 
ladies, who were nearly contemporary, a crowd of less celebrated authors appeared. 
Among these we find Madame Leveque, author of the ‘ Invisible Prince,’ Madame 
Villaneuve, to whom Dunlop assigns the authorship of ‘ Beauty and the Beast,’ and 
the Count de Caylus, who, leaving his antiquarian researches, has related his stories 
with a simplicity, naiveté, and sarcastic exposure of character, hardly to be expected 
from one of his grave pursuits. The most eminent men of France disdained not to 
contribute to these collections, as appears from the names of Fenelon, Rousseau, 
Duclos, and the painter Coypel. 

It is thus that in France, about the conclusion of the reign of Louis XIV., we find 
the golden age of fairy fiction. Despotism has ever been fertile in similar works. 
Fables, parables, and tales, have been the instruments of conveying sentiments, the 
open avowal of which would be both obnoxious to punishment and unprofitable to 
their authors. To this circumstance, combined with the high mtellectual refinement 
of the French at that period, are we to ascribe their success. A similar coincidence 
of circumstances not having occurred elsewhere, at least in modern times, other 
nations must be content to avail themselves of those stories in which the literature of 
France so abounds. 

It would be an interesting inquiry to examine the various purposes to which ficti- 
tious narrative has been applied. From the earliest periods it has been made avail- 
able for moral or political purposes. The gravest statesmen, lawgivers, and philo- 
sophers, have not disdained its aid ; and history, both sacred and profane, abounds in 
instances of its application. Jotham’s ‘Fable of the Trees’ is the oldest extant; and 
Addison observes, ‘as beautiful as any which have been made since that time.’ 
Nathan’s ‘ Fable of the Poor Man and his Lamb,’ and Menenius Agrippa’s ‘ Apo- 
logue of the Belly and Limbs,’ are also well known and striking cases in illustration, 
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Subsequent writers, even to our own days, have continued to make it subservient to 
their designs of illustration or improvement, and if some have prostituted it to pur- 
poses of ill, or availed themselves of its aid in the dissemination of corrupt or licen- 
tious ideas, the fact affords no better argument against its proper use, than does the 
malpractice or ignorance of a physician, against the most valuable medicines that 
he so improperly administers. No doubt, works are tu be found in every language, 
which, assuming the form of one species or another of fiction, have covertly endea- 
vored to insinuate principles adverse to those political, moral, or religious opinions 
upon which our temporal or eternal welfare depends ; but they are descried from the 
watch-towers of criticism, and men can easily avoid the threatened danger by giving 
ear to their competent advisers. 

It may be worth our while here to examine some of the most obvious advantages 
of this species of writing. First, wholesome but unpalatable truths may be given 
in this mode with less offence than in any other. Much of the uneasiness with 
which we listen to the exposure of our faults, arises from the unavoidable appearance 
of assumption in our advisers, and their supposed claim of exemption from the errors 
which they condemn in us. We are unwilling to be considered inferiors. Pride, 
self-love, and our feelings of personal respect, revolt against any thing calculated to 
diminish our esteem of ourselves; we spurn advice thus plainly given, and are ready 
to impute it to any cause but the true one, an interest in our welfare. The nauseous 
medicine must be disguised, and this is most tenderly and effectually done by means 
of fiction. If there we recognise our own character, portrayed under the disguise of 
another, conscience stands by ready to enforce the application, and without exposure, 
save to our own hearts, we are fitted for those resolves which a conviction of error 
must produce in every ingenuous mind. 

In the second place, the pleasure that results from the exercise of ingenuity in the 
detection of the moral, is highly gratifying. Such an exercise gives the mind an idea 
of its own excellence and the extent of its powers. Hence the pleasure taken in 
charades, enigmas, or rebuses; hence the subtle art of the rhetorician, who chooses 
rather to suggest than to declare, and leaves something to the acuteness of his readers. 
Flattered with their own address and penetration, they grow pleased and attentive, 
and his words sink deep and are retained in their hearts. Thus is produced a state 
of feeling peculiarly favorable to the purposes of the writer, and the moral is accepted 
at the same time with the entertainment. 

The third and most important advantage of fiction, is to be found in the peculiar 
tenacity with which the memory clings to ideas and principles that are associated with 
persons and events. The fictitious personages and incidents of the fairy tale are 
generally recollected through life. Read with undisturbed attention and eager delight, at 
a period when impressions are most easily made, some of the greatest men have found 
no slight enjoyment in recurring to these recollections ; immersed in the cares of the 
world, in quest of its wealth or its distinctions, a backward and regretful glance is 
cast toward the days of youth and their innocent enjoyments. Then the pleading 
of a mother, the advice of a father, or perchance the moral of some dimly-remem- 
bered tale, has an effect startling even to the subject of it. That such is the case, we 
need not inform the student of literature or of literary history. In books, which are 
the hearts and intellects of great men, preserved to posterity by a magic more wonder- 
ful than the petrifying power of the Italian, (Signor Segato,) we often trace the 
effect of this early reading. Even Locke, in his grave ‘ Essay on the Human Under- 
standing,’ draws many’ of his illustrations from this too-often despised source. 

It would scarcely be candid to omit all notice of those objections which have so 
often been urged against this species of reading; objections which derive their 
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value rather from the currency they have obtained, than from any intrinsic worth 
of their own. 

To the assertion, that the imagination in children already preponderates over the 
judgment, a willing assent is given; but to the conclusion most unphilosophieally 
deduced, that the imagination is therefore to be repressed, it is as promptly denied. 
This error has sprung from the desire of seeing too quickly the man in the child. 
An uncontrolled imagination in an adult, called upon to act amid the realities of life, 
often proves a barrier to his advancement. But that imagination, while kept under 
the due restraints of reason, can be productive of the slightest detriment, remains to 
be proved. Who have been the great of the earth—-heroes, poets, advocates of 
human rights, and eloquent ministers of God— but the highly imaginative? Human 
sciences, human arts, the great moral truths, the progress of law and government, of 
civilization and knowledge, all owe much to this elevated attribute of man. Culti- 
vate then the imagination and the reason, for the well-being of one is not incompati- 
ble with the prosperity of the other. The imagination, if ever cultivated, must be 
so in early life: then we observe the efforts which nature makes for its improvement ; 
all that can gratify it, all that can enlarge it, is grasped at with an avidity which 
God has prompted, and for the wisest purposes; then are laid up that curiosity, that 
enthusiasm, which are to support, to encourage, and urge us on in later life, when 
reason, calm and serene, would, without its animating influence, convert man into 
the stgic, or the mere contemplative philosopher. 

T the objection, that tales of fairies, enchantments, and magical incantations, are 
apt to affect the mind injuriously in after life, by introducing a host of unphilosophi- 
cal associations, a short and summary answer must suffice. Those superstitions that 
are not supported and kept alive by popular credulity, are sure to decline with the 
growth of knowledge, and an intercourse with the world. The danger from stories 
of ghosts, and other supernatural visitations, arises from the vague sort of belief 
which many repose in them, and even at this day, there are some who believe in their 
existence. Imagination, diseased upon such a subject, requires but little food for its 
support ; the tales of the olden tinie, with the still remaining faith of the vulgar, are 
more than enough for its sustenance. It is otherwise with exploded superstitions. 
They become matters of curious inquiry, philosophical analysis, or antiquarian 
research ; they leave no other impression on the mind than wonder at their strange 
grotesqueness, or admiration of the poetical imagination that first conceived them. 
The last objection is the waste of time! This is a respectable scruple, and must be 
tenderly dealt with. If the young dears are bound by the week to a spinning-jenny, 
no one would counsel their parents, (however much he might pity the condition of 
these innocents,) to cancel their indentures, and set them to fairy tales as a task; but 
as Henry IV. kindly wished that each peasant might have a pullet in his pot of 
a Sunday, so it may honestly be wished that after his day’s work, each wearied little 
child might find time and opportunity to enjoy himself over these pleasant stories. 
But it is not the children of the poor who are too busy to be amused ; it is the chil- 
dren of the rich! History, geography, grammar, arithmetic, logic, metaphysics, 
chemistry, and mechanics, all made suitable to the meanest (the polite word now is 
the ‘youngest’) capacities, so entirely engross their attention, as to leave no time for 
the fairy tale. This is a respectable, a very respectable scruple. It is not for us to 
say a word against it —only,we congratulate ourselves that we lived sometwenty years 
ago, when babes pretended no rivalship with professors. { 
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Appress on THE Sussect or A SurveYING AND EXPLORING EXPEDITION TO THE Pa- 
civic Ocean anv Sovuru Seas. Delivered in the Hall of Representatives, April 3d, 


1836, by J. N. Reyvwotps. With Correspondence and Documents. pp. 300. New- 
York: Harper anp Brorners. 


In the Address which occupies the first hundred pages of this book, the author has 
embodied a concise yet graphic epitome of the origin, progress, and present state of 
our fishery and commerce, in those immense, wealth-teeming fields of enterprise, 
the Pacific and South Seas. A strong array- of important and interesting facts, 
stated to be either wholly gathered from personal observation, or transcribed from the 
memoranda and verbal relations of intelligent mariners, is adduced to prove the 
necessity for an accurate survey of the waters alluded to, and a more efficient pro- 
tection of the large amount of individual capital constantly afloat there. The details 
of the perils amidst which the traffic of those regions has hitherto been prosecuted, 
are truly appalling; and when to the hazards of an almost chartless navigation, are 
superadded the prospective horrors of captivity or massacre at the hands of vindic- 
tive savages, it seems marvellous that men can be found daring enough to brave such 
complicated dangers. Surely, if indomitable courage and untiring perseverance ever 
deserved legislative succor, our gallant whalemen, sealers, and traders, in the Pacific 
Ocean and South Sea, have an emphatic claim on government. Thatclaim hasbeen 
eloquently and successfully advocated in the appeal before us; and the navigator who 
in future years shall traverse that mighty expanse of waters, and thread the mazy 
channels of its countless Archipelagos, secure in the guides with which science shall 
have furnished him, will owe a large debt of gratitude to Mr. Reynolds for giving to 
the spirit of national liberality so benevolent a direction. That gentleman could not 
have employed the years which he here tells us he has devoted to the subject, in a 
more noble pursuit; and it cannot but be a source of pride and gratification to him, 
that the Executive has shown its appreciation of his philanthropic exertions, by 
assigning him an important post in the expedition he has mainly contributed to 
originate. The appropriation by Congress for the undertaking is munificent; the 
views of the President, as regards its scope and scale, are known to be liberal, so 
that there is every reason to hope that this, our maiden advent in maritime discoveries: 
will be creditable to the nation. We have too long profited by the labors of others 
in this department, while we have withheld our quota of information from the gene- 
ral stock : let the amende honorable be made worthily and well. Ina matter which 
involves the interests of science and the cause of humanity, let it not be said that the 
Republic of the United States yields the palm of superiority to any monarchy upon 
earth. 

While upon the subject, we would express our earnest hope that party feeling may 
have no influence in making or marring the appointments in any department of the 
expedition, or in controlling or limiting its design. The field of scientific discovery 
is, or ought to be, neutral ground— privileged alike from the dictation of personal 
and political prejudice. The magnanimous conduct of France, on an occasion 
adverted to by Mr. Reynolds, is a fine illustration of this principle. In the midst of 
a fierce contest with England, her hereditary enemy, she not only abstained from 
injuring Captain Cook, when that illustrious discoverer was completely in her power, 
but even courteously tendered him her aid and assistance in the prosecution of his 
plans. If the sword could thus be turned aside by the majesty of science, surely 
party opinion should have no detrimental influence in the election of those best quali- 
fied to increase her triumphs. 

In his Address, the author has presented the importance of our whale fishery in its 
proper and legitimate light; and has proved that it is no less called for by the wnterest, 
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than imperative on the Aonor of the nation to foster and protect it. He has shown by 
arithmetical demonstration, that it comprises shipping to the extent of one-tenth of 
eur whole commercial marine, and that it gives employment, either immediately or 
dependently, to about 12,000 seamen, together with a capital of 60,000,000 of dollars! 

He has also pointed out its great utility as a practical naval school, in which the 
citizen, while contributing to the commercial prosperity of his country, and pouring 
wealth into her bosom, is receiving the best possible tra'ning for her defence. Ought 
not such amighty agent of national wealth and power to be amply protected? Should 
not the treasury which, in no trifling degree, it assists to feed, yield bountifully of its 
abundance for such a purpose? It will doso; and we doubt not that the distribution 
of the fund will be governed by the same generous and enlightened policy which 
directed its appropriation. Men eminent in the walks of science, should be stimu- 
tated, by the offer of a liberal recompense, to accompany the expedition; and every 
individual connected with it, from the cabin-boy to the commander, should be remu- 
nerated on the same scale. The hardships inseparable from such enterprises are 
necessarily severe, and men cannot be expected to peril life and limb without a more 
than ordinary prospective benefit. 

Under the second head, ‘ Correspondence,’ are classed a number of letters addressed 
to Mr. Reynolds by some of the most distinguished scientific and literary characters 
in the United States, on the subject of the projected enterprise. These communica- 
tions are full of pertinent hints and observations as to its organization and materiel, 
which, emanating as they do from enlightened sources, are deserving of deliberate, 
respectful consideration. The suggestions of such minds as Silliman, Dekay, An- 
thon, etc., are invaluable in those branches which have been their peculiar respective 
studies. We have been particularly struck with the sound reasoning and practical 
good sense displayed in the letter of Captain Jones, the intelligent officer who has 
been appointed to the command. It relates principally to the naval outfit, plan, and 
force of the expedition; and the measures adopted by government have been nearly in 
accordance with the views therein expressed. After some judicious remarks, referring 
to the manner in which thevessels intended for the service should be constructed, so as 
to combine durability, strength, and buoyancy, he goes on to state his reasons for pre- 
ferring a frigate to a ship of any other class, to convoy the smaller craft which he 
designates. Among other arguments in support of his opinions, he advances the fol- 
lowing, which we think conclusive : 


“The presence of a frigate among the islands would certainly be more apt to impress 
the natives with a just idea of our national and naval power than any other description of 
ships, however much increased in number, if divided into smaller vessels ; and her mag- 
nitude and force would strike the islanders with such awe, as at once to guarantee their 
friendship, and perhaps effectually guard against and prevent any of those ever-to-be- 
lamented conflicts which have so often interrupted the progress of scientific research, 
and caused the death of many voyagers as well as natives. The protection, too, which 
such an <p would necessarily afford to our whalemen and traders, every where 
to be found in the South Seas, ought not to be lost sight of; and the statesman whose 
enlarged and humane conceptions shall furnish the means of procuring such happy 
results, will well merit, and certainly receive, the lasting aputionls of the philanthropic 
of every country, and of every age to come.’ 


The documents forming the latter portion of the pamphlet, consist chiefly of 
memorials, petitions, and statements from different parts of the Union, laid be- 
fore Congress during the progress of the investigation which resulted in compli- 
ance with their prayer. Part’ of these, especially those from the eastern ports 
identified with the whale fishery, are written in a style of simple pathos and earnest 
eloquence, which is at once touching and convincing. There is also added a tabular 
reference to the reefs, shoals, and islands in part of the region to be explored, (arranged 
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by Mr. Reynolds,) to obtain the data for which must have been a work of no incon- 
siderable toil and time. 


Mr. Reynolds has discussed, at some length, the probabilities of reaching the South 
pole, and has advanced ‘some bold and apparently sound arguments to prove that no 
insurmountable obstacle to its attainment exists. It may be said thatthe writer is an 
enthusiast: be it so; enthusiasm is a powerful ally of the discoverer, and has often 


eommanded success, by prostrating and overcoming difficulties at which, without it, 
he would have quailed. 


The author concludes his Address in the following fervid and impressive language: 


** We feel that we have discharged our duty, and that the subject is now committed 
to other hands, to be disposed of by those wie decision will have no connexion with 
our individual feelings or wishes, nor do we wish that it should. Indeed, we have no 
unusual share of personal solicitude and feverish anxiety about the result. The time was, 
when we felt differently — far differently — but that time has gone by. For us there is 
no disappointment in store. We sought adventure, and have had it without the aid or 
patronage of government. Still our efforts have not gone unrewarded. The kindness 
we have so often experienced from our countrymen, and the charitable estimate they 
have put upon our labors, leave nothing to regret in relation to the past, while they 
make us independent with respect to the future, We have no narrow and exclusive 
feelings to be gratified. We wish to see the expedition sail, solely because of the good 
it may do, int the honor it may confer on the country at large. 

“For the same reasons we wish to see it — on liberal and enlightened princi- 
ples, which object can be effected only by calling in requisition the known skill of the 
service, which will be found equal to the discharge of every duty, in any way connected 
with the naval profession. 

* But this should not be all. To complete its efficiency, individuals from other walks 
of life, we repeat, should be appointed to participate in its labors. No professional 
pique, no petty jealousies, should be allowed to defeat this object. he enter- 
prise should be national in its object, and sustained by the national means, — belongs 
of right to no individual, or set of individuals, but to the country and the whole country ; 
and he who does not view it in this light, or could not enter it with this spirit, woul 
not = very likely to meet the public expectations, were he intrusted with the entire 
control, 

“'T’o indulge in jealousies, or feel undue solicitude about the division of honors before 
they are won, is the appropriate employment of carpet heroes, in whatever walk of 
life they may be found. The qualifications of euch would fit them better to tread the 
mazes of the dance, or to shine in the saloon, than to venture upon an enterprise 
requiring men, in the most emphatic sense of the term. 

“There are, we know, many, very many, ardent spirits in our navy —many whom 
we hold among the most valued of our friends — who are tired of inglorious ease, 
and who would seize the opportunity thus presented to them with avidity, and enter 
with delight upon this new path to fame. 

“Our seamen are hardy and adventurous, especially those who are engaged in the seal 
trade and the whale fisheries; and inured as they are to the perils of navigation, 
are inferior to none on earth for such a service. Indeed, the enterprise, courage, and 
perseverance of American seamen, are, if not unrivalled, at least unsurpassed. What 
man can do, they have always felt ready to attempt — what man has done, it is 
their character to feel able to do — whether it be to grapple with an enemy on the deep, 
or to pursue their gigantic game under the burning line, with an intelligence and ardor 
that insure success, or pushing their adventurous barks into the high southern latitudes, 
to circle the globe within the antarctic circle, and attain the pole itself; yea, to cast 
anchor on that point where all the meridians terminate, where our eagle and star- 
spangled banner may be unfurled and planted, and left to wave on the axis of the earth 
itself! — where, amid the novelty, grandeur, and sublimity of the scene, the vessels, 
instead of sweeping a vast circuit by the diurnal movements of the earth, would simply 
turn round once in twenty-four hours! 

“We shall not discuss, at present, the probability of this result, though its possibility 
might be easily demonstrated. If this should be realized, where is the individual who 
does not feel that such an achievement would add new lustre to the annals of American 
philosophy, and crown with a new and imperishable wreath the nautical glories of our 
country ! 

“ We have done. For the courtesy with which we have been received, and the indul- 
gence with which we have been heard, accept our thanks. 

“To the ladies who have so kindly honored us with their attention, our most respect- 
ful acknowledgments are due. You are identified with this subject. It was from the 
sagacity and generosity of one of your sex— the high-minded Isabella, Queen of 
Spain, — that this continent was discovered at the time it was, and by whom it was: 
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when monarchs hesitated, and ministers looked on with cold and nnn indifference, 
she cast her jewels upon the waters, and fortune paid her with a new world, from which 
has sprung a race of men, who have given new hopes to liberty, when it was nearly 
lost ; and who are now struggling to throw back on Europe, with interest and gratitude, 
the rays of light we have received from her. In the strong cord of public opinion, 
which binds us a people, when chains of adamant could not, the silken and the golden 
threads are what woman thinks of public measures !”” 


Protestant Jesuitism. By a Prorestanr. 12mo. New-York: Harper anp 


Broruers. 


Tue title of this book and the table of contents are alike dubious, and a little 
startling. Whether the author has erred in this dash of the ad captandwm, and 
frightened whom he would attract, we could aot have said so well at first, as after a 
second thought. On the whole, we believe he could not have done better ; first, 
because the book will secure attention ;* and next, because it will be more extensively 
approved than on2 would predict, under the first jingling of its title, ete. ‘Come,’ 
said we to a reverend divine, ‘read us that chapter, the heading of which sounds the 
worst, or as bad as any, viz: ‘ The world more Orthodox than the Church.’’ He accord- 
ingly read it. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘that ’s true, every word of it. But I did n’t like the 
bell on its neck.’ Doubtless many will be startled by these bells; it was perhaps a 
foolish whim of the author to put on such a string of them. Nevertheless, they are 
well devised to attract attention; and they who once dip into the book, and get a taste 
of what is there, will find sufficient temptation, we warrant them, to walk straight 
through the whole. It is a downright clever, and a rare production. Its aims are, 
first, to‘down’ with temperance uléraism. Good. Next, and that is the main drift — 
the all-pervading element — to show, that the spirit of Jesuitism is getting into our 
religious and reforming societies, and threatening mischief. We neverthought much 
about this, we confess ; but if we do not mistake, the author will soon have set a 
large portion of the public thinking about it. If there be no Jesuitism in these socie- 
ties, they can easily acquit themselves; but if it be indeed so, the sooner it is exposed 
the better. We are happy tofind ourselves in good company in expressing e favora- 
ble opinion of the book, and of the sound christianity of the author. He has, indeed, 
given one of the best arguments, and a perfectly aovel one, ‘ry favor of Christianity 
versus Infidelity. He has shown, that christianity ‘s established ‘n society beyond 
the possibility of being disturbed; and that one of the principal obstacles in the 
way of its final and complete triumph, is the over-doing of its pretended friends in 
the ultraisms of the day, and other things akin to .hem. 


Ta.es or THE Goop Woman. By a Dovstrut Gentieman. New Edition. In two 
volumes. pp. 468. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 


Tuese tales are familiar to the numerous admirers of Mr. Pavipinc, who will 
rejoice at an opportunity of obtaining and preserving them in the beautiful form in 
which they are presented to the public’by the publishers. To praise them, we should 
but iterate; we shall therefore content ourselves with stating, that the ‘ Chronicles of 
Gotham,’ as originally intended by the author, now form the second of the volumes 
before us, which eontain, altogether — with an admirable ‘Memoir of the Unknown 
Author’ — the following papers: ‘ The Yankee Roué,’‘ The Drunkard,’ ‘ Dyspepsy,’ 
* The Cradle of the New World,’ ‘ The Politician,’ and the ‘ Dumb Girl.’ We know 
of no two volumes which embrace more useful, instructive, and entertaining reading, 
than these ‘ Tales of the Good Woman.’ 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Park TxeatrE— Miss Grove.—This young lady made her first appearanee in 
America, during the past month, in the character of Juliet, and we are happy to say, 
with a success which must equal her warmest wishes. 

Of all Shakspeare’s fair creations, there is not one more beautiful, more truly femi- 
nine, or that more strongly attaches itself to our sympathies, than that of the gentle 
Capulet. We see before us, in the career of Juliet, the complete development of female 
character, at that interesting epoch when love asserts its full dominion. It is a history 
of true love, which the poet says ‘never did run smooth’ —a history comprising the 
exquisite romance, the true poetry, of woman’s life. Juliet, from the balcony to the 
tomb, lives, moves, and has her being, under its undivided influence. She appears to us 
like a rose in its early bud, when its unformed leaves first blush through their green, 
mossy covering. We see the bright, warm sun shedding its glow upon the tender plant, 
and even while we gaze, the leaves open to the light, acknowledging the influence of that 
heavenly ray, and uttering their gratitude in every new beauty which the life-giving orb 
unfolds. The sun is hid — the sudden blast which precedes the storm sweeps rudely 
over the gentle, unsheltered flower: we see it tremble on its tiny stem — the storm 
gathers — the cold wind chills the tender plant; the warm sun falls no more upon the 
delicate tracery of its leaves; its beams are absent now. Suddenly a fitful ray glances 
through the cloud, and again its blushes are sparkling in the light: itis but a flash, and 
now, darker than before, the tempest lowers — the winds and the storm descend upon 
their victim, and its beauty and its life are gone together. 

So is it with Juliet, and such would seem to be the conception of Miss Grove, through 
all the delicate unfoldings of the character. She has evidently studied much, and with 
a mind intent upon all the beauties of this lovely creation. There is a freshness, a youth- 
fulness, about Miss Grove’s Juliet, that we have never seen before. The balcony scene was 
especially interesting. There was all the naiveté and girlish simplicity which distin- 
guish the character of Juliet, at this early stage of her love. It was an artless exhibition 
of nature — uncontaminated by that boarding-school affectation and prudery, which 
have so often marred, in the eyes of the judicious, the exquisite simplicity of this scene. 
The best that we have ever witnessed have not excelled, if indeed they have equalled, 
Miss Grove in the expression of that trusting fondness, that confident reliance, which, 
in the utter abandonment of all things else for her love, Juliet places in Romeo. There 
was an earnestness in it, that utterly destroyed the fiction of the scene. In the second 
act, with the Nurse, she displayed an impatient restlessness, which, while it was strictly 
within the bounds of probability, presented a most vivid picture of excited anxiety. 
The great scene in the fourth act, which was always so terribly grand under the persona- 
tion effected by Miss Phillips, was rendered in a style somewhat different, evincing 
a study and originality, highly creditable to so young an artiste. There is an expression 
of amiableness rather too generally pervading the countenance of this lady, and which 
we think takes from the otherwise startling effect which some of her portraits would 
produce. This honnéteté, as the French critics call it, is often an affeetation with young 
ladies, both on and off the stage — very pleasing in a téte-d-téte, at a fashionable party, 
perhaps, but not always in character in tragedy. We do not wish to be understood as 
saying that Miss Grove lacks expression of the right sort, but that she indulges rather 
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too generally in the one alluded to. It is a habit which her good sense will no doubt 
lead her speedily to correct. We hope soon to have the pleasure of witnessing Knowles’ 
‘ Julia,’ ‘ Marianna,’ and characters of still greater compass, personated by Miss Grove, 
whichif she portray with the ability she has displayed in Juliet, will elevate her at once 
to a point of excellence very rarely attained. 





Mr. Dowton. —This finished comedian took his farewell benefit a few nights since, 
previous to his departure for the open arms of his many friends at home, much to the 
regret of his very ardent admirers in this country. Mr. Dowton is decidedly and with- 
out exception the most finished, faultless actor we have ever seen upon the boards of a 
theatre. This unqualified expression will be upheld, we venture to say, by all who have 
witnessed his performances here, and by the many who have long enjoyed his persona- 
tions of character at home. He is the only actor — Macready, perhaps, excepted — 
whoutterly despises and contemns the fictitious and glaring assistance of every thing like 
rant, in his performances. There is no trick, no traps for applause, no glances at the pit, 
no nonsense. He is nature’s self, and trusts solely to the direction of the impulses 
which nature gave him, in producing his effects. He is an old man, now, and we have 
seen him only in his ‘ sere and yellow leaf;’ but it is a healthy winter— an old age yet 
redolent of the spirit of youth — in which we have greeted him, and in which we bid 
him a reluctant farewell. He is alike an honor to his profession, to society, and to the 
green old age which he bears so nobly — and may the sunset of his life be as such men’s 
should be — an evening without a cloud ! 





Mr. Power. — We have omitted, heretofore, to mention the return to this country of 
this accomplished gentleman and inimitable actor. He has, during two recent engage- 
ments at the Park Theatre, been through his usual round of characters, to the entire 
satisfaction of audiences so numerous, that no previous blazon of ours could have added 
to their numbers. It would seem that even Mr. Power, blameless as is his private life, 
and as gentleman-like and exemplary as he is, wherever encountered, is not above the 
reach of calumny. He has been wantonly assailed in England — accused of chang- 
ing his name, and denying the land of his birth — by a writer who has, through igno- 
rance or malice, wholly mistaken his identity. The manly and dignified explanatory 
letter of Mr. Power, which has recently appeared in the public journals, does credit alike 
to his head and heart, and has served to establish him more decidedly than ever in the 
good graces of the American public. 





Aveusta. — Reader, have you seen Augusta? Perhaps, with a supercilious curl of 
your nether lip, you declare yourself surfeited with excellence, and altogether unfitted to 
pass judgment upon any thing which does not parallel that more than beau-ideal of 
your imagination, the never-to-be-sufficiently-deified Txglioni. Ainsi soit il! You 
have travelled. There are others not so fortunate. Reader, have you seen Augusta? 
No! Then believe us, you have yet to see the perfection of art — the concentration of all 
that is most exquisite in grace — of all that is most poetical in the ‘ poetry of motion.’ 
You have yet to acknowledge the divinity of our modern Aglaia. 

Behold her ! — a form for Praxiteles to study — a face that Helen would have sighed 
for — eyes sparkling with life and beauty, like the orbs of the sea-born goddess, when 
first she rose in the vivid sunlight from her snow-driven couch of spray. See! she 
comes bounding along with a foot-fall light as the tap of the honey bird’s wing, as he 
brushes the morning dew from the flowers. Her feet do touch the ground, but yet so 
imperceptibly, so fairy-like, that the salutation seems a merry mockery, as if the air 
held them as its own, and they were buoyed up by aérial spirits who, in their adoration, 
would not suffer them to be contaminated by companionship with the dull clods 
beneath. 


Euphrosyné! what a bound! It seems, indeed, as if the spirit of joy had possession 
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of that fairy foot, that trembles in very ecstasy. Now she trips along, with a soft music 
in her step, like the small rain of an April shower, just heard in the still evening, as it 
patters upon the bosom of a quiet lake. A sylph might acknowledge that graceful step. 
You who now gaze in silent wonder upon that airy form, are searching for the wings 
which you could swear gave their aid to that last elastic flight, which seemed to bear 
her figure into mid-air! But words are dull— proseis flat, tame, common-place — and, in 
the rapture of our admiration, we cannot do less than herald her a sylph at once; and 
devoutly do we believe in her consanguinity, at least, to that airy people: for are not 


her attributes those which Beranger declares belong to those beingsof the air? Audita 
utraque parte —judicia! 


‘Oui, vous naissez au sein des roses, 
Fils de l’Aurore et des Zéphyrs : 
Vos brillantes métamorphoses 
Sont le sécret de nos plaisirs. 
D’un souffle vous séchez nos larmes ; 
Vous épurez l’azur des cieux: 
J’en crois ma Sylphide et ses charmes 
Sylphes légers, soyez mes dieux. 


* Pai dévine son origine, 

Lorsqu’ au bal, ou dans un banquet, 
Jai vu sa parure enfantine 

Plaire par ce qui lui manquait ; 
Ruban perdu, boucle défaite ; 

Elle était bien, la voila mieux. 
C’est de vos sceurs la plus parfaite, 

Sylphes légers, soyez mes dieux. 


* Que de grace en elle font naitre, 
Vos caprices toujours si doux ! 
C’est un enfant gaté peut-étre, 
Mais un enfant gaté par vous. 
J’ai vu, sons un air de paresse, 
L’amour réveur peint dans ses yeux. " 
Vous qui protegez la tendresse, 
Sylphes légers, soyez mes dieux. 


‘ Mais son ajmable enfantillage 

Cache un esprit aussi brillant 

Que tous les songes qu’ an bel age 
Vous nous apportez en riant. 

Du sein de vives étincelles, 
Son vol m’élérait jusqu’ aux cieux ; 

Vous dont elle empruntait les ailes, 
Sylphes légers, soyez mes dieux.’ 


Eprrors’ Drawer.— But three moons have waxed and waned, since our drawer 
‘made a clean breast of it,’ and disgorged its entire contents; but lo! it is again full, 


imsomuch that it runneth over with a superflux. Let us again address ourselves to an 
examination of the claims of patient expectants. 


Tue author of ‘ New- York and New-England,’ in a late number of this Magazine, 
little knows what a hornet’s nest he has punctured, by the promulgation of the opinions 
which were contained in his article. From among several protestandos which have 
been entered, we select the following, which, rather than to omit, we are compelled to 
abridge for this department. The illustrative quotations, from a paper so recent, are 
hardly required. The writer sets about demolishing fhe sweeping, Trollopean charges 
of his adversary, in right good earnest. After a few preliminary remarks, he observes : 

“ Certain it is, that for reasons given by the author of ‘ New-York and New-England,’ 
the foreign traveler uniformly arrives at incorrect conclusions as to our character. e 
overlooks those peculiarities and modifications that necessarily exist in the different sec- 


tions of a country so vast, and in a nation so free. The enterprise of our citizens, the 
spint-stirring genius of the age, so forcibly illustrated in the of emigration flowing 
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to the far-off West, where, as by enchantment, the dark forests put on the livery of the 
tamed landscape, while towns, villages, and even cities, rise to our astonished vision ; 
and in the bending of our own forests, the dwindling of our own mountains, causing 
rivers, lakes, and oceans in one flood to blend — render a nice and just discrimination 
of character more difficult. To this may be ascribed the unsatisfactory accounts (cari- 
catures we might say) of our manners and habits. They have taken the peculiarities 
of an individual as illustrative of a section of our country. From this superficial and 
hasty observation, so well described by our author— {from that ‘overlooking of the 
under-current of society’ — he himself has been insensible to those changes of charac- 
- “Sn constantly going on, by which numerous errors have been palmed upon 
the public. 

” Our author aeserts, that the emigrant’s wending his way to New-York in search of 
better soil, is the great cause of the difference between the two sections, i.e. ‘in their habits, 
tastes, politics and religion!’ The connection between cause and effect here, is not appa- 
rent. It is for the writer alone to understand and explain the modus operandi of the 
soil affecting the politics or religion of the emigrant! 

“ Again: How the early emigrant ‘burst away’ from those puritanical restraints, blue 
laws—from a land cursed by savage barbarity, manifesting a murderous thirst for 
religious opinions, yet possessing those very opinions, meee those very laws and 
principles, from which they ‘burst away’ — 1s also left unexplained. * e 

“ Again: ‘ These emigrants became independent in bearing, chivalrous in privation,’ 
etc. e should think that the very act of separation, of ‘ bursting,’ shows most con- 
clusively, that there was an independence in bearing, even before they located them- 
selves within the precincts of ‘New Amsterdam ;’ if so, our author’s ‘loca mutantur,’ 
etc., falls to the ground; for effects, in New-England, seldom precede the cause. 

“As to New-England ‘ remaining stationary, bigoted,’ etc., nothing is wider from the 
truth; and the declaration is but another instance of the writer’s guessing atfacts. But 
what is and has been the character of New-England, can be gathered from her institu- 
tions and her acts. True, the puritans had their faults; they imbibed errors, but they 
were those of the times. ; 

“ The puritans, feeling that they owed a higher allegiance to Him, 


‘Who wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds,’ 


than to any earthly power, resolved to emigrate to the then ‘New World.’ Scarce 
had they been here ten years, in this howling wilderness, before they founded and 
endowed the University of Cambridge, and that institution was nu by them, and 
now stands erect, in the midst of her offs ring, clothed with her ancient glory and native 
dignity, and lovelier by her age. Their anguage at that time was: 

““* After God carried us safe to New-England, and we had builded our houses, provi- 
ded necessaries for our livelihood, reared convenient places for God’s worship, and set- 
tled the civil government, one of the next things we longed for and looked jafter, was 
to advance learning, and to perpetuate it to posterity.’* 

“ From these sohantienned facts, we can arrive at the character of the puritans, their 
zeal in the cause of religious freedom — their enterprise — their love of letters. If there 
was not chivalry exemplified in their conduct — contempt of danger, patient endurance 
of a and physical hardihood — we shall search in vain for illustrations of those 
attributes. 

“* But the picture does notend here. Their early political organization was radically 
republican. They declared the people to be the legitimate source of power. On this 
was based their institutions — thus their magistrates were chosen — thus their colonial 
legislature. After the first charter, they recognised the great rights secured by the 

agna Charta of England. They also struck at the very root of a colonial nobility, by 
the passage of a law for the dietrbvation of intestate estates. 

_“ True, the puritans had their errors, the grand one of which was, the supposed neces- 
sity of a union between Church and State — the investing the civil magistrate with the 
power of taking care of religious matters. Thus the secular arm was raised for the sup- 
pression of heresy. But it may here be observed, that although she first lighted up the 
fire of religious persecution, she first proclaimed the human mind free. She declared 
‘ that the conscience should be free, and men should not be punished for worshipping 
God in the way hog, wa persuaded he required.’ 

“*Tn 1647,’ says Hutchinson, ‘ they ordered every township of fifty house-holders to 
maintain a public school, at public expense ; and every township of one hundred house- 
holders to maintain, in like manner, a grammar school, to instruct youth and fit them 
for the University, to the end,’ say they in this law, ‘that learning may not be buried in 
the graves of our forefathers, in the church and commonwealth.’ 

“It is to this system of public instruction to which the sons of New-England look 


*1 Hutch. Collect., 240, 
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back and point the traveler with pride, and not to family nor any artificial distinction. 
This system has been carried out. Free schools have thus been brought into every 
neighborhood. The high and the low, the rich and the poor, are blessed with the means 
of education — and they are embraced. They then carly ubderstand their rights — that 
‘knowledge is power —and drink in and exemplify the great lesson of human life, 
‘nec vero satis est habere virtutem nisi utare. So universal is this instruction, that we 
are prepared to hazard the assertion, that there is not one hundred New-England fami- 
les that cannot read, write, and compute numbers: that are ignorant of the geography 
of our country. Again, there are more quarterlies, monthlies, and newspapers — more 
literary, religious, and political publications— taken in Massachusetts, than in the great, 
— and wealthy State of New-York. So in the other states in proportion. 
; ar, are emphatically a reading and a thinking people; they foster talent wherever 
ound. 

“There are distinctions in society — ‘the upper and lower classes’ — yet they are 
rarely the result of wealth and family, but of moral qualities, united with high intel- 
lectual endowments. The same reverence that, in New-York, is paid to wealth, is in 
New-England paid to intellect. In New-England there are but few very rich, and but 
few very poor. 

“If we look at Massachusetts, we shall find her most literary and talented men 
occupying her most important stations. See Adams, Davis, Webster, Everett, Salton- 
stall, and Cushing, in the political department ; and where are the men of equal powers 
employed in the empire state? With one or two exceptions, they are in private life. This 
constitutes the difference between the policy of the two states. There, genius, talents, 
and high attainments, are primary considerations — here, secondary at best. 

“* As to the charge of New-England’s ‘unaltered puritanical notions, and her claims 
to superior sanctity,’ we would remark, that there are not ten churches there that 

dhere to theold puritanical platform. Cambridge and Yale have put forth an influence 
favorable to liberal principles, that is felt to the extremes of the Union. The night has 
long since closed upon that period when opinions, political or religious, were received on 
trust. Cambridge has done much, and Yale hasdone more, among the puritans. ‘The 
new school divinity,’ which is liberal in its bearing, has already gained over seven-eighths 
of the churches of the old-fashioned puritans. 

“True, the emigrant from New-England seeks the exuberantly-fertile soil of New- 
York, and undergoes a change by his contact with his new neighbors; but of the 
character of this change, all can judge. He is removed from a reading to a money- 
making community. He loses his taste for reading, and the New-England party-ming- 
ling spirit, and how to make money, absorbs the whole power of his, soul. e thus 
continues of the opinion he imbibed when he read, and had materials of which to form 
an opinion. This is visible on the face of our Yankee or New-England population in 
New-York — this is the transformation a New-England man undergoes in coming to 
New-York ; this accounts for his peculiarities. 

On the remark ‘that emigrants become chivalrous, daring, hardy, patient under 

rivations,’ upon coming here, we would observe, that the history of New-England is 

ut a catalogue of hardships, peradons, and deeds. of noble daring. There was ‘ the 
cradle of liberty’ — there was the ball of revolution put in motion. xington, Bunker’s 
Hill, Bennington, Saratoga, Trenton, Yorktown, and. Brandywine, or in still later 
times, Plattsburgh, Bridgewater, Chippewa, as well as Champlain and Enie, tell of the 
bravery of her sons. ere we would point our author to periods and places ‘ that tried 
men’s souls,’ On these occasions, the buoyant youth, the vigorous man, the declining 
age, of New-England, went down to the bosom of their mother earth, in glorious fight! 
New-England need take no lessons of her sisters, to show that she possessed ‘ the 
unbought grace of life,’ as Burke called chivalry. No! The fame of New-England is 
beyond the reach of circumstances: the pillar may fall, the triumphal arch may crum- 
ble, but each successive generation of her sons become living monuments of the excel- 
lence of her institutions — of her public schools. She needs no beaming gis to stand 
between her and oblivion. Her fame is unsullied and immortal.” 

Ithaca, (.N. Yi) October, 1836. C. Bs 


‘Maxe tracks! reader, or in other words, stand out of the way, and let ‘Porrasrer’ 
illustrate the Ornithichnites, or huge stony bird-tracks, of Professor Hrrcucock, said to 
have been found on the red-sandstone of the Connecticut Valley. ‘On reading the 
account of these,’ says our correspondent, ‘ published in the twenty-ninth volume of the 
American Journal of Science, it occurred to me that there was at least probability 
enough in the theory advanced in that work, to make it lawful to use it in verse ; and 
as there came up in my imagination the bird that formed the enormous Ornithichnites 
Giganteus, perhaps fifteen or twenty feet high, and with a foot seventeen inches in length, 
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my long dormant muse was aroused to action; and before I was aware of it, I was 
astride of my Pegasus; and although, from original malformation or long disuse, 





‘he scrambied up and down 
On disproportioned legs, like kangaroo,’ 


yet he did not pause till he had finished his flight.’ The reader shall have a glance at 
his paces. 


The writer supposes a geologist, solus, examining traces of the Ornithichniles Gigan- 
teus on the sand-stone, whose shade he apostrophizes thus : 


A THOUSAND pyramids have moulder’d down, 
Since ou this rock thy foot-print was impress’d; 
Yet here it stands unalter’d : though since then 
Earth’s crust has been upheav’d, and fractur’d oft: 
And deluge after deluge o’er her driven, 

Has swept organic life from off her face. 

Bird of a former world! — would that thy form 
Might réappear in these thy former haunts! 

O for a sorceress nigh, to call thee up 

From thy deep sandstone-grave, as erst of old 
She broke the prophet’s slumbers! But her ares 
She may not practice in this age of light. 


ENTER SORCERESS. 


‘ Let the light of science shine! 
I will show that power is mine. 
Skeptic, cease my art to mock, 
When the dead starts from the rock. 
Bird of sandstone era, wake! 
From thy deep, dark prison, break! 
Spread thy wings upon our air — 
Show thy buge, strong talons here : 
Let them print the muddy shore, 
As they did in days of yore. 
Preadamic bird, whose sway 
Rul’d creation in thy day, 
Come, obedient to my word : 
Stand before creation’s lord !’ 


The sorceress vanish’d ; but the earth around, 

As when an earthquake swells her bosom, rock’d; 

And stifled groans, with souads ne’er heard before, 

Broke on the startled ear. The placid stream 

Began to heave and dash its billows on the shore; 

Till soon, as when Baleena spouts the dee 

The waters suddealy leap’d toward the as 

And up flew swiftly, what a sawyer seem’d, 

But prov’d a bird’s neck, with a frightful beak. 

A huge-shaped bedy follow’d ; stilted high, : 
As if two mainmasts propp’d it up. The bird 
Of sandstone fame was truly come again ; 

And shaking his enormous plumes and wings, 
And rolling his broad eye around, amaz’d, 

He gavea yell so loud and savage too — 
Though to ‘gnapetens and kindred tribes, 
Music it might have seem’d — on human ear 

It grated harshly, like the quivering roar 

That rashes wildly through the mountain gorge, 
When storms beat heavy on its brow. Anon, 
On wings like mainsails, lapping on the air, 
The feather’d giant sought the shore, where stood, 
Confounded, he who called the sorceress’ aid. 


Awhile, surveying all, the monster paus’d ; 

The mountain, valley, plain — the woods, the fields, 
The quiet stream, the village on its banks, 

Each beast and bird. Next the geologist 

Was seann’d, and scann’d again, with piercing glance. 
Then arching up his neck, as if in scorn, : 
His bitter, taunting plaint he thus began : ; 


*Creation’s lord! The magic of those words 
My iron slumbers broke: for in my day 
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Istood acknowledg’d as creation’s head ; * 

In stature and in mind surpassing all: 

But now —O strange degeneracy ! — one, 

Scarce six feet high, is styled creation's lord! 

If such the lord, what must the servants be! 

Oh how unlike Iguanodon, next me 

In dignity, yet moving at my nod. 

Then Mega, Plesi, Hyla, Saurian tribes, 

Rank’d next along the grand descending scale: 
Testudo next: below, the Nautilus, 

The curious Ammonite, and kindred forms ; 

All giants to these puny races here, 

Scarce seen, except by Ichthyasaurian eye. t 
Gone, too, the noble palms, the lofty ferns, 

The Calamite, Stigmaria, Voltzia — all: { 

And O, what dwarfs, unworthy of a name, 
(Iguanodon could scarce find here a meal,) 

Grow o’er their graves! Here, too, where ocean roll’d, 
Where coral groves the bright green waters grac’d, 
Which glorious monsters made their frolic haunts ; 
Where the long sea-weed strew’d its oozy bed, 
And fish, of splendid forms and hues, rang’d free, 
A shallow brook, (where only creatures live, 
Which in my day were Sauroscopic called,) 
Scarce visible, now creeps along the waste. 

And ah! this chilling wind !—a contrast sad 

To those soft, balmy airs, from fragrant groves, 
Which fanu’d the never-varying summer once. 
E’en he who now is call’d creation’s lord, 

(I call him rather nature’s blasted slave,) 

Must smother in these structures, dwellings call’d, 
(Creation’s noble palace was my home,) 

Or these inclement skies would cut him off. 

The sun himself shines but with glimmering light — 
And all proclaims the world well nigh worn out: 
Her vital warmth departing, and her tribes 
Organic, all degenerate, puny, soon 

In nature's icy grave to sink for aye. § 

Sure’t is a place for punishment design’d ; 

And not the beauteous, happy spot I lov’d ; 
These creatures here seem discontented, sad ; 
They hate each other, and they hate the world : 
O who would live in such a dismal spot? 

I freeze, I starve, I die ! — with joy | sink 

To my sweet slumbers with the noble dead.’ 


Strangely and suddenly the monster sunk. 
Earth oped and closed her jaws — and all was still. 
The vex’d geologist now call’d aloud — 

Reach’d forth his hand to seize the sinking form — 
But empty air alone he grasp’d. Chagrinned, 
That he could solve no geologic doubts, 

Nor learn the history of” sandstone days, 

He pour’d out bitter words ’gainst sorcery’s arts : 
Forgetting that the lesson taught his pride 

Was better than new knowledge of lost worlds. 


* Before the discovery of these Ornithichnites, the most perfect animals that had been found, as low down in the rocks 
as the new red-sandstone, were a few reptiles, called Saurians: so that birds must have been decidedly the most perfect 
animals that then existed: though it has been recently announced in the journals, that the traeks of quadrumanous ani- 
mals have been found on new red-sandstone in Germany. But until I have seen the details of this discovery, I am not 


disposed to let it spoil my poetry : for as to some quadrumanous animals, I think that birds might successfully compete 
with them for the palm of superiority. 


+ The Ichthyasaurus, another huge and extinct Saurian animal, was remarkable for the size of its eye ; the orbit in 
some specimens measuring ten inches in length, and seven in breadth. 


} The organic remains found in the rocks of the temperate and frigid zones correspond more nearly to those now 
found alive in the torrid zone, than to those in the temperate and frigid zones. Indeed, there can be no doubt but the 
northern hemisphere was once covered with tropical forests: such as the palm and the ferns of huge size. The Cala- 
mite, S:igmaria, and Voltzia, are namés given to plants found in the new red-sandstone, which do not correspond to 
any now found upon the globe. 


§ If it be admitted that the climate, vegetation, and animals of this valley were tropical, when this bird lived, who will 
say that its present condition would not seem, even to a rational being, in similar circumstances, to be one of deteriora- 
tion and xpproaching ruin? 
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Tue following embraces, in a brief space, valuable facts and conclusive argument, 
and is from the port-folio of an able writer and ripe scholar : 


DESULTORY THOUGHTS. 


In a volume denominated ‘ Pensées de Leibnitz,’ or ‘Thoughts of Leibnitz,’ I find 
the following very just observations upon what that Newton of Germany calls 
ancienneté du dogme de Vimmortalité de Came, or the antiquity of the dogma of the 
soul’s immortality. 


‘Monsieur Toland a prétendu dans un de ses ouvrages, que le dogme de |’immortalité de 
lame étoit une invention des Egyptiens. Mais ilest trés évident que les Grecs des ages 
les plus reculés ont crue cette méme immortalité. Elle étoit aussi reconnue par les 
Druides Gaulois, suivant le témoignage de Lucan. Les peuples de la Virginie, dans 
l’Amerique, croient que les ames des morts habitent au dela d’une haute chaine de mon- 
tagnes. Et qui ne sait pas que l’opinion de la métempsychose, que suppose evidemment 


A 


Vimmortalité de l’ame, est tres ancienne dans les Indes.’ 


Here we see that Leibnitz combats the opinion of Toland, that the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality had its origin in Egypt, by alleging that it was prevalent in Greece 
from time immemorial, and that it prevailed also among the Druids of Gaul, and still 
subsists among the American Indians, as well as the inhabitants of Hindostan. To this 
argument, may be added, that it is a doctrine which has been held by the Chinese, who 
pretend to trace back their history to a much more remote era than that in which t 
was formed into a regular community, and that no nation has ever been discovered so 
savage and ignorant as not to recognise it, together with the belief in a God — not even 
the Patagonians and Hottentots. This universal belief, then, is a moral phenomenon, 
which it is the province of the philosopher to explain. How shall he account for it? 
If the Egyptians, or any other early civilized nation, had invented it, this would not 
have conveyed it to all mankind. Unless its foundation had been deeply laid in the 
principles of human nature, it would soon have passed away, among those delusions 
which time and advancing science invariably destroy. Instead of this, Science, when she 
brought it into controversy in the schools of Greece and Rome, although, as was to be 
expected, she produced her skeptics about this as about every other truth, yet upon the 
whole, enliasel her best sages in its behalf. Do not these considerations confirm the 
doctrine of immortality, and prove that all that Egypt did in this respect was not, as 
asserted by Toland, to invent it, but to add to the simple suggestions of nature the 
decorations of fancy, and give to the airy conceptions of men about it, a fictitious habi- 
tation and significant symbols ? F. B. 








‘Scene mv a Woon’ is evidently from an urpractised hand; but the writer has a 
heart to feel the beauties of Nature, and possesses a treasure in the quiet satisfaction 
with which he enjoys a communion with her visible forms. We subjoin an extract : 


Tue changing shadows thickly fall around, 
And the rich sunshine from the quiet west 
Comes down among the overhanging leaves, 

And gives to all a mellow, golden green, 

Save where the shadows of the leaves above 
Deepen their greenness, and the chequered gleams 
Stream down through all the various openings, 
And brighten the soft grass and woodland flowers, 
And the rich brown wood-mould. A little stream 
Comes winding from afar, through light and shade, 
O’er sands and pebbles in its quiet path, 

And seems to greet with its sweet joyous sounds, 
The wild-wood { flowers upon its rural marge, 
That nodding gently to it, seem to list 

To its glad, gentle language, and then leaps 

At intervals o’er blue rocks in its bed, 

In gentle waterfalls. 


The gladdening wind 
Wanders unseen upon its pleasant way, 
And as it flows along, a gentle swell 
Goes wandering with it, through the ocean wide 
Of bending bough and gaily-whispering spray, 
That lately were at rest. With its cool flow, 

At intervals comes the faint and dying sound 

Of woodland waterfalls, and odor sweet 

Of budding violets, that spring to life 

In some far glen or deeply-shaded dell ; 

Aad mingling, comes the hum of leaves and bees 
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Which on a sunny summer day is heard, 
Amid the shadowed forest. 


On the ground, 
The ancient mouldering trees in ruin lie, 
And slowly, silently, are sinking back 
To earth from which long since they sprang. The moss, 
That beauteous dweller in the summer wood, 
Hath clothed them in its green and pleasant robes, 
And like a friend, found in adversity, 
Smiles sweetly still. ~ * * 


We counsel the author of these lines to study the best English models of poetry, and 
to revise with patient labor. 


Tue annexed, from the pen of a gentleman favorably known to the literary public, is 
submitted without comment : 


REASON AND REVELATION. 
To the Editors of the Knickerbocker : 


Gentiemen: In Locke’s Essay, B. 4., c. 19., sec. 4., you will find the following : 


* Reason is natural Revelation, whereby the eternal Father of light and fountain of all knowledge 
communicates to mankind that portion of Truth which he has laid within the reach of their natural 
faculties. Revelation is natural reason, enlarged by a new set of discoveries, communicated by God 
immediately, which reason vouches the truth of by the testimony and proofs it gives that they come 
from God. So that he who takes away Reason to make way for Revelation, puts out the light of 
both, and does much the same, as if he would persuade a man to put out his eyes, the better to 
receive the remote light of an invisible star by a telescope.’ 


In this celebrated pas you will observe that Locke makes Reason the criterion of 
Revelation. Let us admit this to be true. Then, whenever Revelation does not coin- 
cide with Reason, Revelation must be rejected. I humbly conceive that if this were 
true, there would be little room for Faith. Locke says, that Reason is natural Revela- 
tion ; and that Revelation is natural Reason, (however modified.) 

In the first place, natural Revelation is a contradiction in terms; and in the second 
place, natural Reason can mean nothing more than Reason, since there is no other 
reason but natural. Locke must be understood to say, that Revelation is Reason 
enlarged by the Almighty; now when he says that Reason is enlarged by the 
Almighty, he can only mean that the things about which our reason is en- 
gaged, are multiplied and extended — not that eee itself is enlarged, but only its 
objects. Revelation is the bringing out of hidden facts, not the enlargement of our rea- 
soning faculties. Revelation, therefore, is not the enlargement of (natural) Reason by 
new discoveries. Beside, Locke makes Revelation to be Reason enlarged by new dis- 
coveries communicated by the Almighty, and then would have Reason try its validity. 
The enlarged Reason must be the judge of that which has enlarged it—of that which 
constitutes its very essence — which is impossible. 

If I am wrong, I wish that Dr. Beastey, or some other of your able correspondents, 
would set me right. D. 


The tyranny of space may not be resisted; and we are compelled to close our 
* drawer’ for the present, leaving many literary claims unliquidated. 


Worx ror American Co.iteces.— We learn that Dr. Beaszey, a learned divine 
and able metaphysician, of New-Jersey, has in preparation a volume for the use of 
colleges, which will make classes familiarly acquainted with metaphysical science — 
with all that*has been discovered in it by others, as well as all that the capable author 
can communicate from his own liberal stores. The president of one of our first col- 
leges has expressed his decided approbation of the work, and his intention at once to 
introduce it into the institution over which he presides. Dr. Beas.ey, it will be remem- 
bered, is the author of a cognate book, entitled ‘ Search of Truth,’ so highly and justly 
commended in these pages by Mr. Furst. Messrs. Sworps, Stanrorp anp CoMPaNY, 
of this city, are, we believe, the publishers of the volume in question. 
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LITERARY RECORD. 


Mecuanic Associations. —If the numerous mechanic associations for improvement 
in useful knowledge, throughout the United States, are often favored with productions 
of similar merit to the one before us — in the shape of an ‘ Address delivered before the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, at the celebration of their Tnennial Festi- 
val in October last,’ by Mr. James L. Homen—we can very readily conceive how 
extensively influential for good such institutions may become. The writer has con- 
densed a vast amount of valuable information into a comparatively brief space, and 
conveyed the reasoning of a man of sterling good sense, and the results of evident 
research, in language forcible, simple, and appropriate. 


Lisrary OF AMERICAN Biocrapnuy.— We commend to every American this most 
valuable series — unexceptionable and praiseworthy alike in matter and in execution. 
The history of Cotton Mather, in the last volume, by the author of the sketch of that 
celebrated worthy, recently published in these pages, is one of the most charming pieces 
of biography which it has ever been our fortune to peruse. Faithful to history, and 
voluminous in fact, with a vein of dry humor and oblique satire running through it, it 
will command the suffrages alike of the man who consults it for substantial information, 
and the mere reader for present enjoyment. 


Frascati’s, on Scenes rn Paris, is a work of very unequal merit. Parts of it are 
insufferably bald and heavy, while other portions are imbued with spirit and interest. 
Of this latter description, are the dupery of the author, through flattery of a well turned 
leg, by an accomplished swindler— the deception practised upon him by the pseudo 
rich widow — the affecting scene at the Morgue, and some of the scenes at Frascati’s. 
The work is something above the ‘ middle flight’ of transatlantic romance-mongers. 
Philadelphia: Caney anp Hart. New-York: Carvitts’, and Witey anp Long. 


Anprew THE Savoyarp.— These volumes are clever, but in our judgment, they have 
been greatly over-estimated by the critics across the water. Ds Kock, the author, has 
been, if we may judge from this specimen of his powers, unjustly compared with writers 
who are as much above him in force of description and truth to nature, as he is below 
the standard to which ‘a portion of the English and French press would elevate him. 
Still, the volumes will well repay perusal, and afford much gratification to the reader 
whose expectations of entertainment have not been raised too high. Philadelphia: 
Carey anp Hart. New-York: Witey anp Lona. 


Papers oF THE Pickwick Civus.— Boz, the author of this amusing volume, belongs 
to the same school as the author of ‘Little Pedlington.’ He has a keen eye for the 
burlesque, and a Cruikshank-like facility and skill in imparting a whole character in 
mere outline. Laughter-moving, to a degree, are the histories of the corresponding 
members of the ‘P. C.’— and we commend them to every reader as a certain remedy 
against blue devils, ennui, or dyspepsia. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea anp Biancuarp. 
New-York: Witey anp Lone. 


Autumn Leaves. — Such is the title of a recent volume, from the press of Mr. Jouw 
S. Tayztor. It consists of various poetical selections, mostly obtained, as we gather 
from the preface, from private manuscript books of extracts, ‘never intended for publi- 
cation, but compiled for the gratification of individual taste, and the preservation of 
literary gems from the wreck of the ephemeral works of the day. The compiler, Mr. 
Rosert H. Govtp, has shown good judgment in selection, and the publisher has evinced 
a proper appreciation of his labors, by the neat and tasteful manner in which the work 
is ‘got up.’ 
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REMARKS ON THE Four Gospgis. — The Rev. Mr. Furness, an eloquent clergyman 
of Philadelphia, has in this volume furnished some of the most delightful illustrations 
of, and comments upon, the Christian Scriptures, which we remember ever to have 
perused. Doctrinal peculiarities aside, there is in this book so much of fervent piety — 
so many evidences of various research, and thoughtful consideration of the New Testa- 
ment — that it will commend itself to the Christian of every sect. Philadelphia : Carey, 
Lea ayp BLancnarp. New-York: G. anp C. Carvitt. 


Tue American Nun.— Messrs. Oris, Broapers anp Company, Boston, have pub- 
lished a small volume, entitled ‘The American Nun, or the Effects of Romance.’ The 
author is Mrs. L. Larnep, whose ‘Sanfords, or Home Scenes,’ ‘Proselyte,’ ‘True 
Fairy Tale,’ etc., have made favorably known to the public. It is intended to give a 
picture of the melancholy effects of monastic life on young and susceptible minds, and 


to portray the ruinous Wtature of convent discipline in general. The Catholics will not 
admire the book. 


Ho.mes’ Poems.— A true poet, in manner original and unaffected, and abounding in 
spirit, humor, and pathos, is OLrvern Wenpe.t Homes; and had the beautiful volume 
which he has recently put forth but reached us seasonably, we should have made good 
these encomiums, by laying before our readers the liberal extracts we have pencilled. 
As it is, we can do no more than heartily to recommend the work to every reader of 
true sensibility and taste. Boston: Oris, Broapers anp Company. 


Harry O’REarpon, or ILtustrations OF Irn1sH Prine, is the title of a most graphic 
and admirable story, written by Mr. S. C. Hatt for a London magazine, and eked out 
into a volume, ‘by the hardest,’ by Messrs. Caney anp Hanrt, Philadelphia. If natural 


description, affluent language, and true pathos, are marketable commodities, the volume 
cannot fail to command a large sale. 


Tue Ramscer 1n Mexico. — Latrrose’s ‘Rambler in America,’ which for numerous 
excellencies has secured enduring applause, has paved the way for a welcome reception 
of the volume before us, which is characterized by kindred attractions, both of matter 


and style, and by that air of authenticity and sincerity for which the writer is distin- 
guished. Harpers’. 





‘East anp West.’ — This work, just published in two volumes, proceeds from the | 
pen of the author of ‘Clinton Bradshaw,’ which acquired for the writer a fair share of 
fame, and has passed to a third edition. A lack both of time and space precludes other 
notice of the work than this brief announcement, until our next number. | 


Tue Desuttory Man. — We convey implied praise of these volumes, just published 
by the Brothers Harrsr, when we state that they are by James, author of ‘ Richelieu,’ 
‘De L’Orme,’ ete. Farther than this, not having found leisure to even glance at the 
work, we do not deem ourselves qualified to pronounce. 











‘Harvarpiana,’ a monthly magazine, proceeding from Harvard College, does honor 
to the students of that venerable institution. Like its contemporary of old Yale, it has 


variety, talent, and discrimination in matters of taste, to recommend it to favorable 
regard. ; 







»*~ ‘Ollapodiana,’ and one or two other valuable papers, prepared for the present number, are 


reluctantly omitted, by reason of its early publication, which is rendered necessary by improve- 
ments effecting for the ensuing volume. 






i? The reader's attention is requested tothe Advertisement of the New Volume, on the third 
page of the cover of the present number. 
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